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RICHARD K. HAIGHT, E«).: 



In dedicaiing to you, my dctr SLr, tlic iintCBimu on HnaoLosr, 
thil h»g BTcr iMiivd Jr.im an Aiiiericna Pre**, I acquit myaelf of ■ 
gratiryiDK ilutr townrd > Kcnllcniin who, by the deep iotercit he 
takes in Kqyiitian f.ii'ijccti, hu been induced to render manifold 
Uid indiB|".'nail>lo aNii:'tDnce to the Author. 

When wc pnritd at Cairo, in the spring of 1836, we little ei- 
pected thnl circum-tn rices would allow me the pleasure of sojourning 
in jrour vicinity ; still leia did we conU'mplste, that I should turn my 
■ImoM ciclusiTe stuniion to Nilotic palet^nphy. Some of the 
nniM trc hereinafter eiplainsd, with the othen you are acquainted. 



At the lime of your travels in the Eul, our " Egyptian Sociely" 
had jiiBt been founded at Cairo i and the encouragement sfforded bj' 
Mr. Roiiilolph and yourself, to our then embryo inacilutiDD, is then 
on record. Since that period, out Society has become in Egypt, Ihn 
central point of researches into all that concerns its most inteiMtinc 
regions ; but, it was not till 1839, ihst the loigcr works of Ihe new 
Atch«oli>gical School were in our library \ or that it was in my 

not till abuut 1839, that the brilliant ivBult* of the recent, and atill 
progressing discoveries wtro acceuibls in Egypt; while, at tba 
present day, the Itnowledge of these reaults ta confined to a eompa. 
ralively limited circle in Eurepc. A mass of erudite works, pnt 
forth by eminent Savans, chiefly at Ihe expense of cnhghlened gor. 
eroniealB, have teemed of late years from tlie European press, and 
the moKl important of these (Rosellini snd others) now embsllish 
your iJbtory. 

It is to the cfTectivc old, and foslering counsel of out mutnil 
friend, RicHixn RunxtLrn, Esq., of Philadelphia, and yourseir, that 
the public in this country ere indebted, for wliatever of value and 
novel interest may be found in thia unpretending essay ; and, thrODgll 
thcBC morka of consideration ia ihu Authq|| enabled, 10 present to ths 
American people, some of Ihs more oaltent points of recent Hiero- 
glyphicol discoveries, in k fotm cotresponding to his &ee.tradi 
principles. 

Our united object is to populariis information, that may tend to a 
better appreciation of these sbetruaa •ubjecti, than has hitherto been 
deemed feasible ; as well m to indnoe ablet bands to anpply defl- 

These Chatteks will, it is believed, serve the Theologian, EAiubi 
legist, Historisn, sad general reader, aa a Kit to the succcsaful la- 
bors of the Chsmpnllionists ; while their publication and genenl 
dilTuoion. through the elaborsts machinery of the "Now Worid" 
prcBB, will enable the lecturer to spare his future audiences the otal 
infliction of much preliminary, though indispensable matter, by (•• 
moving the prevalent doubts — "\t Hieroglyphitu be translated." 

The inalruction and kind aasistance I have received from tba 
learned ethnographer, Saiii:el Geobse Moitok, Esq., M. D., of 
Fhiladelplua, and from the profound pbilnlogisi, the Hon. Jorm 
PlciESiNO, of BoBlon, have been severally acknowledged. To Pro> 
fessur CiiAHLis A.vTno.v, of Columbia College, I sm under great 
(ibligalions, fur much clssiical inFormation, and for free access to 
hia valuable Library. 

Aa tlie matter, spread over the following pages, waa originally 
prepared for delivery in oral Lectures, it has required some labor to 
;e it into ila present form ; and for suggestiona on this point, 
ill as for many literary essentials, I owe my beat thonka to mf 
friend, E, B. GorLo, Esq., of this city. 

In their pristine abspc of Lectures, they wet«, dating Deeembar 
and January lost, listened to with much indulgence, by an inteU 
lectual and cultivated audience, in Boston, and apoken of with farcr 
by the Press of that city. 

For the advantages accruing from this aucceaafnl "dtbOt," IshsU 

cr preacrve a grateful remembrance toward Joura W. InaiASAl^ 
Esq., the well informed Topographer of Palestine ; whose dislib 
tercBlcd cooperation waa of material aasistance to me. 

With renewed protestations of .sincere attachment 



Ire 



Your obliged and obedient Servant, 

GEORGE R. GLIDDON. 



" Gldbi HmL," (Hew Yoric^ March 15, lUS. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

** Amioii BooBtM, Amkiia Plato. Md niafii Amiea Varitai.** 

Thi great Expedition, tliat, in 1798, left the Bhorei of France for 
Egypt, seemed, under the guidance of the mighty genius of Napoleon, 
destined to create an Oriental Empire, wherein the children of the 
fVank and Gaul would have sustained a supremacy orer the North, 
western provinces of Asia and Africa, equal to that which has been 
established in the Eastern Hemisphere, by the Anglo-Saxon race. 
This enterprise was, however, fated to encounter o^tacles, that, in 
180O-1, turned the eneigies of Buonaparte into an European channel. 

How comprehensive, nay unbounded, were the projects of the 
Commander-in-chief for Asiatic and African conquest, is now a mat- 
ter of History ; although, after the lapse of forty years, it can scarcely 
jret be said, that we are acquainted with the limit of his matured 
■ehemes in regard to Oriental subjugation, nor have we completely 
■ounded the depths of his penetration into Eastern political futurities. 
By the hand of inscrutable Providence, the sword of another Euro- 
pean nation was thrown into the opposite scale ; and the French 
Eixpedition to Egypt lives but in the memories of its few surviving 
actors— its military objects unaccomplished — ^its territorial aggrand. 
iiements unattained — ^though the moral effect, consequent on these 
•rents, and now implanted in the minds of Eastern Nations, can 
never be obliterated. 

In the quiet of his cabinet, as in the turmoil of political conflict, 
Napoleon never foigot the cause of Science, or the patronage and ad. 
TBncement of Literature and the Arts ; and, amid the roar of his 
artillery, or the martial music of his camps, his mandate prompted, 
and his eye controlled the savans of France, while his finger directed 
their laborious efforts to the scrutiny of Egypt and her Monuments. 

The grave has closed over the Conqueror — ^the events of his period 
are gradually receding from the memory of man, to survive on the 
page of the chronicler; but an impetus was given to Egjrptian re- 
■earch by Napoleon — an impress was stamped by him on Hiero- 
f lyphical studies, for which time will award him commensurate honor. 

We are now only beginning to derive a portion of the advantages 
accruing, from these events, to our inquiries into Early History. 
Ages yet slumbering in t^ womb of time, and generations yet un. 
bom will perhaps ei\joy vm full effulgence of that light, of which, in 
our day, but the first gleams have reached the world. 

The circumambient darkness, that for two thousand years not only 
baffled every inquiry into primeval history, but rendered Egypt, her 
time-worn edifices, her ancient inhabitants, their religion, arts, sci- 
cnces, institutions, learning, language, history, conquests and domin- 
ion, almost incomprehensible msrsteries, has now been broken ; and 
the translation of the sacred Legends, sculptured on monumental ves. 
tjiges of Pharaonic glory, enables us now to define and to explain, 
with tolerable accuracy, these onoe-recondite annals, that were to the 
KoBMiw ** a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness." 

It is the object of the present essay to give a summary of the as- 
cuuis of Hieroglyphical researches, a^r a brief explanation of the 
proceas by which diese results have been achieved. 

Piior io the year 1800, the published notices of the few travellers, 
who had ventured to approach the ancient ruins of Egypt, were so 
oonfused in description, so ambiguous in detail, so erroneous in at- 
tempts at explaining their origin and design, that the fact, that these 
monuments merited more than ordinary investigation, was the only 

Soint on which European savans were able to coincide. Paul Lucas, 
haw, Volney, Savary, Norden, Sonnini, Pococke, Clarke, Maillet, 
Bruce and odiers, whose names are precious to the lovers of adven- 
tore, of research and general science, had explored as much as their 
lespective circumstances permitted ; and great are the merits of their 
works t but the accumulation of knowledge, gained in the lapse of 
bslf a century, has so thoroughly revolutionized opinion, that it is 
acarcely possible to refer to the majority of these authors without a 
•mile. That victim of ignorance and slander, the enthusiastic Bruce, 
ia periiaps the most prominent exception to the above rule ; although 
only now receiving the mournful tribute of respect and gratitude, 
with which a later generation hallows his memory, while it repro- 
bates his detractors. 

The works of travelUrSt before the yen 1800, had done litde be- 
yond establishing the existence of immense vestiges of antiquity in 
that country, wiSiout affording much else of value in regard to them. 
Elgypt, under the turbulent government of the Memlooks, was unsafe 
to strangers; while Muslim arrogance and intolerancy, with the 
then-unsubdued pride of Turkish fanaticism, presented barriers to 
European explorers, which it required unusual skill and intrepidity 
to encounter. Egypt was then " a sealed book," whoee pages could 
i|Ot be opened, untU Napoleon'a thunderbolts had riven the claspa 



asunder ; and until the chivalrous cavalry of the *' Ghuz "* had been 
scattered, like chaff before the wind, by the concentrated volleys of 
a French hollow square — their hitherto victorious sabres shivering on 
contact with the European bayonet 

While however, in spite of these manifold obstacles, the travelling 
enthusiast, or the scientific explorer, collected in the valley of the 
Nile the information, which afforded to the scholar in Europe some 
crude and uncertain materials wherewith to prosecute his researches; 
die occasional transmission to European cabinets of some relics of 
Elgyptian civilization, furnished evidences of the inmiense progress, 
which, at an onctent, but then undefined, period, had been made in 
all arts and sciences by the £!gyptians. With the aid of such cor. 
roborations of the misshapen mass of classical knowledge, expended, 
from the dajrs of Homer, in an attempted explanation of E^ptian 
Archaeology, the attention of the most learned of all nations was di- 
rected to the Antiquities of Egypt; and, although ip Europe, these 
particular inquiries recommenced probably about three hundred years 
ago ; yet the 18th century was firuitful, beyond all preceding periods, 
in ponderous tomes, purporting more or less to cast some light on 
the important, but conflicting traditions of that country. 

The Greek, the Hebrew, the Roman, the Armenian, the Indian, 
and the Coptic authorities were consulted. Passages, in themselves 
irreconcileable, were with more ingenuity than success collated, ana. 
lyxed^ and mutually adjusted : but rather to the personal satisfaction 
of the compiler, tiian to the correct elucidation of any one given 
idea on Ancient Egypt, transmitted to us by these classical writers. 

Still, the spirit of inquiry was awakened ; the lamp of investigation 
was partially lighted ; the learned worid became gradually more and 
more familiarized with the subject; and, at the present hour, if we 
laugh at the conclusions at which some of these students arrived, we 
must still render to them full credit for the profundity of their futile 
investigations, and admire the patient perseverance and resolution 
with which they grappled with mjrsteries, the solution whereof was 
to them as hopeless in expectation, as abortive in success. 

Vain would it be, without ransacking the libraries of every civi. 
lized country, and selecting firom their dusty shelves the vast accu- 
mulation of works, published by the learned and the unlearned during 
the last three centuries, to attempt a detailed specification of the ex. 
traordinary abeirations of human intellect; those manifold and 
incomprehensible misconceptions on Ancient E^gypt ; that, at the 
present hour, excite our surprise and our regret The mere mechan- 
ical labor of such an undeitaking would be more tedious than any 
literary enterprise we can well conceive ; while its result would be 
unprofitable, beyond the moral it would teach. In the present Chap, 
ten, a very few of such sapient illusions are enumerated ; affording, 
however, but a faint idea of their huge amount: and it may be laid 
down as a rule, without exception prior to the year 1790, that no ori. 
ginal light is to be obtained from European auUiors of the last gener. 
ation, whose works are merely repetitions of the few truths and the 
many fallacies transmitted to us by GreccRoman antiquity. The 
following paragraphs will give a general view of the case. 

In the year 1636, a learned Jesuit, the celebrated Father Kirchcr,t 
published a mighty work, in six ponderous folios, entitled " (Edipus 
JSgyptiacus," wherein imagination took the place of common sense, 
and fantastic coi^ecture was substituted for fact. Kircher explained 
every Egjrptian Hierogl3rphic by the application of a sublimity of 
msrsticism, from which to the ridiculous the transition is immediate. 
Dark and impenetrable as bad been the ** Isiac Veil," before Kir. 
cher directed his gigantic efforts to its removal, we do him but justice 
in declaring, that he succeeded in enveloping E^ptian studies with 
an increased density of gloom, it has taken nearly two hundred years 
to dissipate I Kircher had his disciples, his followers and his ad- 
mirex»— he founded a school of mysticism, in which the students out. 
vied their master in love of the incomprehensible ; and, abandoning 
the simplest elements of reason and sound criticism, they all pre- 
tended to discover, or to have the hope of finding, in the Papyri, 
Obelisks, Idols, Mummy Cases, Weapons, household utensils, &e. of 
the Ancient £!gyptians, all the recondite combinations of eababstic 
science, and the monstrous reveries "of a demonomania the most 
refined.*' As an instence : 

The Pamphilian Obelisk, rSerectod, in 1651, in the Piazza Navona 
at Rome by Pope Innocent the 10th, was brought to Europe by the 
Roman Emperors. It contains, among other subjectB, the following 
oval. 
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This Cartouche, according to Kircher's interpretatiom expressed 
omUematieaUy, " the author of fecundity and of all vegetation, ia 
Oairis, of which the generative faculty is drawn firom heaven into 
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le obeliik coaiaiiu the Ibllowiiw vnl >li tU. 
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To M I T I A : 
DOMITUN 



Kircbtr traiuIalM it— " Tha boneBcent Being, who preddea ore] 
geoeratioa, who enjoya he«TOQly dominion, and fourfold power, com 
miM Cm ■tmo»phere, by mewis of Moplhs, the beneGcenI (piincipU 
of?) olnio«pheric hamldity nnlo Ammon, moat powerful orer th< 
lower parn (of the woild.) who, by moana of an imags and appro, 
priale cenmoniea, ia drawn to the eierciring of hia power." (!) 

The Famphiliaj] obeliak eonuina in its l«g<gnda " Son of the 
Lend of the Diadems (i. e. Ruler of Rulen) AutoeracorCaaarDomi- 
tian Angnatua" beaidea the nanal titles found on Egyptian Obeliaki. 

Theee monuments are gimnite monoliiha, cat by order of the kinga 
irf Egypt ! and were placed, always in pairs, before the entraucea 
Umplea or palaces, to record ibal anch kings had built, increased 
Bilent, repaired, or olberwiae embelliahed these edificsa. Thia wi 
however, cut at Syene, in Roman timos, in honor of Domitian. 

Acconling even to a more recent aulhority, quoted in the Precis, 
of the year 1831 (i) " Genoa-Archipiscopal prea," this identical 
obel^k " preaerres the record of the triumph o»er the Impious, ob- 
tained by the adureis of the moat Holy Trinity, and of the El 
Word, under the government (^ the 6lh and TA kinga of Egy] 
the 6th century aAer the deluge." 

Thia obeliak wis cut in ^ypl about eighty yean after Chriat. 
By the above talerprelatiaii, the doclrioea of Chrialianity mnat have 
eiiited some 3500 yeaia before its founder. And one of the pious 
idoren and good Chrittiatu, who must thua have ruled in Egypt, 
waa, in later limes, (about 970 B. C.) Shiahak — or SKianon, who, 
according to hieroglyphical legenda at KaniBC, conquered the " king. 
dom of Jadafa;" and, scconiing to 3nd Chron. XII, lal to 10th vor- 
•ea, and Ist Kinga,XlV, aSth, depoaed Rehoboam, plundered Jenisa. 
Iem,dBaecialed the Temple, and removed the golden backlenfrom the 
aaoctuary with the treasures of the house of David ! 

Again, in 1S13, the learned mystagogne. Chevalier de Pslin, 
boldly undertook the deciphering of aU Egyptian hieroglyphics, and 
anerts to thn effect, that we have only to truialate the Pnlma of Da- 
vid into Ckiattt, and transpoao them into the ancient chanclan of 
that langnoge, to reproduce the Egypiiaa papjri ! that HibreiB 
tramtlatumi of aotae Egyptianncorde tie to be (bund in the Bible (!) 
and, while the portico of the temple of Dendeia eontaina, among 
Tuioua snhjeFiB, dedications of the Roman Emperon, Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Claudius and Nero (dating between the years 14 and 60 after 
Chiiat,) another theorist, Count Caylua, combining what he terms the 
" Symbola of Nations" in Africa, Asia, Europe, and America, ap. 
pli^ Au rcsidta to this unfortunate temple ; aasertiiig, that the hiero- 
glyphica thereon contain merely a " trenalatlon of the 100th Psalm 
of David, compoaed to invite the people to enter into die temple of 
God." 

Olhen have maintained, that the hieroglyphic legends, sculptured 
and painted on every temple of Egypt, in all the tombs of her people, 
and on almost every article that itow embeUisbe* the museain* of 
Europe, sre nothing more or leas than Jfetren — that the pynmida 
were built by Mo*et and Aami' while another •cholar, the AIM 
Tandean, in 1763, maintained, that hieroglyphics were mere srU- 
(Mrj ligna, only employed to aerre aa ormamtnU to the edifices on 
which they are engraved, and that they were never invented to pic- 
Yet these illuaions were not unproduetiTe of aome advantage*. 
Some faint glimmen were thrown on certain pointa of history ) and 
Kircher^ voluminoua collection of paasages regarding Egypt from 
Greek and Roman autbora, with the attention eidled, (htongh hia 
reaearehe* into the Ceptie tongue (of which language number* of 
manuacripta have sines been drawn from ubacurity,) nu led to most 
important reiulla. The VMt enulition of Jablonaky came in aid <rf' 
the same object; snd hia "Fantbeon fgyptiotum" haa spared 
many of his aucceaaon a great deal tfT double. 

It may, however, be maintained, that the jlraf ml atep made into 
hieroglyphical arcana, ta to be dated from 1797, when the learned 
Dane, George Zoega, published at Rome his folio, " D« Origine et 
Usn Obcliscorum," explanatory of the Egyptian obeliska. It was 
the first time, ^at learning and practical common aense had been 
■nilsd tn EgyptiMi wsearehosj and likewlae dwfiist time, that sa 



sitempi had been made ta give faaimiU copies of UeniglypUet 
teiu. George Zoega was the firat who suggested, Out the elliptic* 
ovals (now termed " Cartouches,") containing groups of thsn-nn 
kiujwn chanctere, wen probably firuper noam; slthough he wa. 
not aware, that (with the eicepdon of a few inataneea, wherein thej 
contain the names of Dtititi) Ihey ezcluaively iuclose the titles o^ 
names of Pkaruak*. A similar idea waa maintained, I belisve, bi 
the Abb4 Barthelemy ; but a quarter of s century elapsed, befoia 
thia fundamental principle of tderogiyvhic writing was detenulned. 
To George Zoega also belonga the merit of employing the tetia 
p\onelic (from the Greek 9ttni meaning "eipreaaive of swnrf/") 
and the conjecture, that some of the figiuea of animals, &c, found 
in the legends of Elgypt, must tvpreseni trntdi, and were pcasiblv 
Ulttr: 

By snch, and almilar aitremely pattfsl resulti, to wetrled had th* 
learned beecMne with apecidationa devoid of probability, and theercb 
ical ayatema nnsnpportsd by reason, that Egyptian smdiea were, bf 
the mass, considend as maattrfaclory *■ astrology — the hope of ever 
unnvelling the legends of the Nilotic Valley, was looked upon to ba 
*• illusory as tin expectations of (he alchemiat. 

The teaiprsgreaa in Egyptian atndies dates from tlw appeannea 
of the great French work, better known aa tbs " Descriptiaa 
de I'Egypte ;" compiled at the expense of the Fmich govemmsnl, 
after the return to Franco of Napoleon's cxpedltiMl, by tbe enthni 
aatic and laborious savana who had aecompsnied iL Una Irtdf 
great work presented, fat the firet time, faithfal areiUtetur^ mmie* 
of the monimienta of Egypt to the student i and if eiperitnctlMB 
aince ahown that the French artists, of that day, were not scnipii. 
loualy exact In delineating the hitTOglifpkical legends 8Cti!ptnt«d on 
the edifices, of which they gave measutementa and dsscriptiou in 
other respecta correct, still a mats of facsimiles waa thus furnished to 
the decipherer, and an immenae step waa e&ected in general Esyp- 
tian knowledge. 

The muaenms of Europe, in the msan time, were eontinnal^ tfc 
ceiving additioua of antiquarian relies from the ahona of the Nila. 
The " ^gyptiaca" of the leunsd Hamilton threw, irldi the pnca- 
ding antiquities, a flood of light upon the " ilaikneaa" of Egyp^ aa 
known to Europeaoa in the first yeare of the 19th eentory : while dtf 

1 of the viclon at Abookeer and Alexandria, spread tbtoti^ 

lurope, a clearer conception of Egypt, aa s couony, than had 
previously been entertained. 

Other works, like that of Denon, kept up the r e v i ved liilniwl i 
until Belaoni'i diacoverieaof entnneea to divera pyramidB at Henu 
phis, and of the Unnb celebnted by hia name at Thebes (now known 
aa that of " Oairei.MenephthB,"B. 0. 1560 ;}and Cailleaud'a aceoaiit 
of the pyramida, &c. in Ethiopia, joined to the continued tranafer to 
European cabineia of vast collections of Egyptian Antiquitiea, fur* 
niahed to achoUus the materials whereon to prosecute neir investt- 
gatioDS. In 1808, the learned woA of QuatremCre, Recherchea, fte, 
demonairaud, that " the Coptic tongoa waa idrntical with the E^yp. 
tian" language, handed down from month to mouth, and gnphlcal^ 
in Greek chsnclen, with the addition of seven signs taken, aa sub. 
sequendy shown, from the eaciarioJ writings. Ths CogAe, aa 
known to us, came into use with Chriatianity, and ceaaed to be orally 
piea e n e d about a hnndred yeai* sgo ; though, aa a dead languaga, 



Mona, Leiroime, to bring bafote dw woild Ua iavalnaUa "ReaearcbM 
to aid the Hislaiy of Egypti" and thua elucldaia many caiionapotna 
of Roman and Pttdemaic perioda ; while ChampoUion*! "Egypt nodar 
the Phataoha," In 1B14, annonoeed the qipeotanee of anoiiiwr com- 
petilor on the stage of Elgyptian archaology.whom Providsnee siiiiim 
to have created the eapecial inatiunient for reanscltsliag the lon< 
lost innala of Egypt. With these laboren may be elisaad (althou^ 
their travels look place, and Ihsir works appeared some yeara after) 
the ingenioua Gan, who explored Lower Nubia, and tha Ban» ML 
unt^ who viaited Elgypt, and the templed Mnentaiy of JvfltN 
AnoB, in dw Oada <( Seawak. 
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Bueb WM the exunt of modem inquiiy into eirly EgyptiM hi*. 
torr, »bottt the yev 1890, " known lo the general feadfr : but !,ir. 
tniloui drcunulances, comequent upon the French eipedition, i,jj 
ennbmed lowpply nol only the jtKV to ill the hitherto impeneMijlc 
mTiteriei of EgypC but the mind to comprehend, the soul lo muiir, 
and the hud to execute more, in ten ihoit jam, th&n ill minkirid 
hftd CTen dreuned of, moeh lea been able in twentj' centorian lo 
aehlere. I sUaile, of coune, to Chuooujon ls Jidik. 

Br ifae 16th utjcle o! the capiluladon of Aloiuidm,*ll the objects 
collected by the FroQch Inalitute of Egn>t> <>°<1 ■'■'>Br meinbem of 
(he eipedition, were to be delivered np to the Bridsh. After eomc 
dlaeuaion, Liwd HutchioBOD gere up alt claim to objecte of Natural 
Mut»rt, but Inaisled on the complete fulfilment of the IGth aniile, 
■■ to all oiher thingi. A TUt amount of precious aeulptures Uius 
beetme the prize of the conquerors, and wia conveyed in due coiirsu 
%o the Biiliah Huieum in Loudon; and among othen the celebni^d 
Koorm Sronl. 

I am indebted for iba faewimUt eepy ct tbi* inTaluable monu- 
menl, in my powenion, to the kindueia of the Hos. Joeh Picuat^o, 
of B«Kon, whose profound philological lesearcliee are justly cilc. 
telted, while Ibey have induced bim to keep pace with Champul- 
Lon's diacoTeriea la ancient Egyptian literature. My friend. Dr. 
T. H. Webb, tikswiM of Boaion, possesses a beautiful plasier caEi 
«ttheon(raaIXoiu; and u T am on this point, I would observe, 
Alt the but critieal eiaminalion of the iitngltpkU portion of tho 
EoMtU Sunie, pubUibed up to 1641, may be seen in Salvolini-s 
'Aiialysii of wiou* Hieroglypbical Teiia," iaaned at Paris, aome 
dx yean ago. FrofsMof RtNelUni binB that his analyaia of ihi* Text 
will be a consequence of hi* woric. 

To give an idea of ifae Rosettt Stone, I annex the following 



I from ten lo iwdre iocbea. It bean three inscriptioni, ai 

bilinguar — two of them being in the Egyptian language^ thouf^ In 
teparate and dielincl chaiscten, the tblnt is in Aneiait Qntk. Tb« 
SrBt or uppermoet inKripIion la In hieroglfpkiei, and much muti. 
Mled — sevenl lines being impaired or wanting— -tfw second ii tba 
character, styled in the Greek tranalation McAsrul, " writing of the 
people," or otherwise it is termed dtmatie, to designate iu ordinary 
and popular use — the third is in Greet, and purports to be a tranala. 
lion of the liieroglyphic and of the demotic tein. 

The English tmnslntions of the Koseita atone, contained Id (be 
worka enumented in my first chapter, nol being a) preaen I. accessible 
, I render into English tbe French of ChampoUion figeac. It 
-tailed, in some measure, from the original Gretk inacription ; 
tin there is a long exordium in honor of Ptolemy Eplphanes, [o 
in in " Ameilbun'a Eclaiiciasementi," published by the French 
ule in 1B03. The general reader will find much interesting in- 
formation on this and other subjecR, in " Sbarpe's Inscriptions" 
British Museum ;" as likewise in the varied hierological and ctaa. 
•ical works of this distinguished gendeman. The event recorded in 
die Roaeii* Stone, ibe coronation of Epiphanea, took ^ce ■( Hem. 
pbii, in tbe mouth of Match, IK yeara B. &, or 3039 yeiia ago. 




The dotted line at tbe top abows what w«* probably ill original 
tabular form, when it was piVeed in tbe lemide. 

This inestimable fragment (tbe Roeetta Stone) coniiilt In a block 
of black basalt, which was discovered by a Fnneb officer of angi. 
neen, Mont. Bouchard, in Auguat 1799, when digging the fonnda. 
tions ^ Fort St. Julien, erected on tbe western bwik of the Nile, 
between Roaetta and the sea, not far from ibe moDlb t£ tbe ifver. 
It was placed by the British eommander.iiuchief, on board the frlestc 
" Egyptienne," csptnied in the fastbor of Aleiandrli, and arrived 
Pottamouth in February, 1B03, whence it was deposiled in the Br 
lib Museum. 

If. its present state it la much mutilaled, chiefly on tbe top, and 
Ac right side. Ita extreme length it about three feet, meamind i 
Ao flat nif*M, which eontaina tbe writlug ; lia brandtb, wUch 
aooM Dira i* entlte is about two foot five fawliai. TIm aodn pi 



TRANSLATION. 



The year IX. [of Oe leifn of the ■* Sn (t^ tib SuK, PfWaii, «iwr (tMSfi 
WMtd qf Pilui! } ihe loath at iha noDih oT Mechik, iho poolilb iml the 
into ihs sanciuatj lo ckMhe ih«fod*,ihg plenk 

a, who Irani tU lite ina. 

I, near iha Kinf, tea the 

jmoity oClhe takiiif poasnaionDf that ctowd, obicta Piolenj, sTarlirinf, 

the well beloved of Pihsb,fad BlnifdicDeB noM gracious priacr, has iaboiw 
iled fraa bis blher, beini SMiaiblrJ la iba Icn^lo of Uenphis, liavs (lO- 

d, this sanadijr, tbs Mowiaf daove i 

iHStoxBUia, dial Ihe Kiag PloloBri ever livin(, iho well beloved of 

Plhah, aod E|Mphan«s, moat tracioiM, son of ihe Kioi Ptolraiy, and oT the 
QoecD AniDDe, nlB philopatorea (Iklbsi levint) has dona all kindi of food, 
bolh lo die leonies, ud lo Ibose who tbsrsia ntke iheir babilaikn ; and, 
■ KDsnl, loan tbose who are aairn his dsiisioa j ihal beiii| (hinuclT) a 
ipd, hen of a lad and a aoddcsSilikB Hocus, the son of lais sad Osiris, 
uo avonnr of Oiirii hii fiiiner ; aiid ambiiion of sifnaliiiiif leaflnnily his 
acallbi ibo ihings which eoocem Ibe Mds, hs hascoDaccmedtotbesetnca 
of Iho letDpke, (real reveaiHs, as wellof anoty aa of wheal, and has bee* 
-'.fnalupeaHs toraioreinaqDilliiriaE|yp(,aod le raise links. 
"ThaibahaaDot BOflecudsBrar dw BHans thai Mr* wiibia b» ]w«sr, 
I peifarm acts of humsally ; dial in order diat ia bis kia|doBi Ihe people, 
_id in lananl all the ciliMW, should be ia proaperily, ho has sappretccd 
iltsasthtr sooM of the tasei and imposts established in Enpl, and has 
diDBushed Ihe sms of Uw others ; that, mareover, bs has reoiltcd all Ihat 
wasdus to faiv oaths r^al mla.u aneh bv his sabieeu, iabshitaals of 
BfTPt, as hy dioae of kla other hiafdoos : ahlnufh these reals w«« Toy 
coHjdersUs in Iheir aaossn; Ihal be has hbwaied Iv aaaesty, those wb* 



r > BSBHoos froai a lou IL-. . 

'■Thai ho has ordained, thai dts nvesuesordie lenples, and die rants 
paysUe lo tbta every year, as sncb in wheal as is noBey, as also tboH 
peniuiailiiiasn«nsdtetbeiodsealhs tlasyardSitbe ordhards, sad oa lb* 
other diiD^ 10 nhich they weta entitled from tbe tune «f his lathar, should 
eooUnae lo be oolleeted in tke cooctiy. 

" Thai ho has dispeased ibosc, who belcnf to Ihe sacerdotal etdors, itam 
makiag every year a voyiie I7 water lo Alexandria. 

"That ho liM onkrtd, thai lb* ebbeas who had laid dnwD their rohelhoaa 
sms, and those whose scBllawnls bad boea, in Ihe lines of iroubis, oppoHd 
to the toveHmeat, and wbe bad retained le iheir duly, should bs — ■■-•siatd 
in jsoossSiiOB of iheir properly. 

^ Thai haiiai eoterM Menphis, as (be avenier of his ftlher, and of his 
own rlihlful crown, he has ^nisfaed, ss they d,-served, die chieb of thosa 
who had renilled afaiast us bltaer, and davaslaled tbs cenoiry, and ds- 
■poiledtbe laoiples. 

** That he has made Buaygina 10 Apis, loMnens, sad (0 tbe other SMTsd 
anaabofStypt. 

" Thai he Ess eained tobe made maiaificent weriu Is die liimpli of Apia, 
and has furnished, lor diesa labcn, a Is^ quaniiiy of (old, and silver, awl 
pieeloiiB sloBss J thai he has nlsed tenptas,aBd chapels, asdalMta; and 
diat he has made the neesssaiy repaiia to Ihosa which required Ibsm, har- 
inf the losl ef a bsaeSceM fed far all thai ooocens dw divinily; that, 
bavinf isAtBsd UmBelTaf Ihs stale in wbicb wars bimd ihe most predow 
Ihinfs iualneed ia ihe temples, be has renewed Ihem in his MnpirOySi iMcb 
as il was aecesHiy — m recompense fcr which, tbe fods han firca hbn 
beahh, victory, and olbsr foods; .... ib« ervwa havise to rsmaa 10 hi^ 
as wel as lolls diiUrsa, dawn 10 ihe mosl remoia poatsniy. 

"lihas therefinpleaHd nw oeiestiif slJ ibe Irmplaa of lb* land lot^ 
cua,lbu all Iha honors belonfiHf 10 die King Pioleoiy, ever liviiw, dw woB. 
beloved of PIbab, fed Epiphanoi, most frscioua, as well as Ihoae which are 
doe ID his faJwr and noiher, ihs |ods phiiopsiores ; sad dwae which sr> 
dse ID his ancestors, ihould bs considcnbly aufnicnled; thai Ibaatatas of 
Kini Plolewy, evorllTiDi, be erected in each lompio, and placed IntbeBDal 
coospienow spot, which shall be called the Sialue of Ploliay, avenger «f 
Snpt: Dear this slauMshaObeptaeeddie principal nd of the lemplo,wlu 
wiU pressM him wiih die arms of viciofy ; and eterytainf shall be disposed 
ai^ropriali. That ihe priests sbal perfbraa, three inaa 
■i~»> disss slatnes; dial they shad adam thea HUh s^ 
e 10 rends tbeimin (ha |nu 

oihssdsibssj that there be coaseersud to Kins PMlemy a status, sad a 
(faapai, ti^d,inlhemoslbDlyoftheieaiplesi ihai this chapel be ykced la 

-■- ■ ithaUiheoIheis; and dial, in the irealsalsMBJiiss, wherein 

,0 brini oui Ihe chapels from ihe saaOBBriea, Ibwr -'-" '- 

broofht out Ihal of lbs fod Epipbanes, moat (raeioos ^ aadlMllh 
may Iw bsf la* distiniuisbcd fnB dn others, now and in 1 ' 
.._^.„ .<■— ^^bi plaudabote U the tea isldaa «.__ . _ 
arise part aa asp, la imilnllsB of ikMa a 
the elhsiitaHii aadB Iba Hdfcgf 



!tellUB chapel 
• tapMsftlM 



«f aspic farm, wUcb an in tk 
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ipjf, ID order 10 
__ _ 1; ual Ibira b* 

lanuct? or pirhiH Mivr?) cDcirdiiw th« lea 
>ho«e nunrd, pbrUeMras oCfoM (umUu ro the 
;u) Kith Ibii inieripijun : "Thu n (hs thtpA 



CrMDi, ■h&ll be pbced the royal ammml tanocd rtBurr, IhU OM whid 
thftiiu ours olitn ho nKied Aa Mdnptiii, ia ' 
■tno iba htt\ e«aB«u« prracribed for Ibo cur 

hcbwl W Iha [MnfoB (*« "wh' ' — 

erewH kSied lo ibe chapel >ho«e 
Habrao " uphilini''— «™lr-' -' 
oTihaKini; oTlbUkiarr'- 

rrimo;" ibmi ibore be CdtwHieo a iv«uvKii 1 — , _ ,--_-, — , — -^ ., — 
lyrie) be held 1b honor oflbe enr l>rin|, of ibe well belond of Plbih, of Uw 
Kiaf Prol'diri lod Epiphuiea moil fracioo*, ocry year ; ihii (axinl ihaU 
take plus ia alt Ihe praviKci, a* ivull in Upper, u in Lowar Emit i asd 
ahall iaii for five diya, W euuimance on Iba fint i»f oTiha uoaih of Tholb ; 
darjn« which, ihote who nako Iha aictiGcea, the Iibaiiooa, and all the oibaf 
EUMomair aTFiaaniii. ihall wear crowoi ; ihey ihall be called ihe prieati 
oflheiodi'pipHolM.— CiieA"H«(oi(moaliraoiou.)aiid ihey ihall add Ihia 
name la tha othen, Lhal :liry bonow IrOBi Ihe dailiet 10 Ihe larTice oTwbuB 
Lhey are already coniFCralnl. 

ilEU Lnrau : and ihii ilela ihall be placed in >«:h of tha 
IB firUi aacond, and ihinl claaa eiiaiini in all the kingdom." 

hs R«el[a (IMie ii the oaly ooa ijf ihrie niimeroiu lablala, Ihat 
fouod; botitiibyDiimi 



-, - - m why, In Efypt, h 

I. g>Kl iJiiiphanaa, nx-i iraciuu. .0*. 
id OH ailtim rflurdiltni, in iicuDC 



la in Ibe laaiplei of Kfypt. 

The imporlance of thia stono and its inscriptiona, indicating the 
proLabilily of it> lupplying a Ket to the deciphering of lbs long 
loal mcsninga of Egyptian hieroglyphic*, was iinmediately per. 
ceivcd. The French general, Dugua, brought from Egypt lo Piria, 
a caul and two imprGistonx of the atone, made at Cairo ; and in 
1803, an analyiis of the Greek inacription, made by citimo Ameil. 
hoc, wu published by order of the Inaiilute. Copiea of the alone 
were subsequenlly given in the " Deacription de 1' Egypte." The 
Eojial Anliquarian Society of London, on receipt of the original, 
canaed copiea to be enginved, and disseminolcd Ihroughout Europe. 

The RcHctta Slone eiciU'd tha liveliest inlereit in all those who 
had devoted ihemaeWca to Egyptian Archaolot'y ; and the allenlion 
of the grealeal aoholara of ibe ago waa directed to iti critical inyeit. 

The Greek inacription engaged the scrutiny of Profeaaor Ponon, 
In London ; and of Dr. Hoyne, in Germany, By their critical laboia, 
and ihoao of the French Inalitute, the blanks occaaioncd by ftac 
turcs in the atone were supplied, and [he purport of the whole wu 
completely and satiifactorily aacertainod. 

With equ^ aeal, and in the end, with astonishing snccew, the 
Continents] scholan were eiamining the meaning of the othor two 
Inscriplioiw. They demonstrated that the Greek was really ■ trans. 
lalion ; and consequently, that the opinion of the ancienla, no leM 
than tluit of the modema, was erroneoua, in auppoaing that the hie- 
roglyphic and other Egyptian chancten had ceased to be em- 
ployed, and (heir interpretation lost, since the Persian conquest of 
that country by Cambyses, in 535 B.C. ; while QuatremSra, by 
other procenes, had established the present Coptic language to b« 
Ihe ancient Egyptian itself. The attention, however, oS these 
learned inquirera, seems lo have been mainly directed to the study 
of the second, or intermedial inacription — mt n iifQit, •■■ iy;^auut[, 
mt llXaitmi y^fi^uir— called in the Greek tcit, " cnctoriaJ, or, 
writing ot the people ;" also, aa above staled, termed demotie; for 
the gimple reason, that while it wai (he best preserved, at firat sight 
it appeared to be the eoawit to decipher. Time, bowcTer, has shown 
it to be the moat difEcult 

The grcBiesI Orientalist of the day, and most proficient Europem 
Arabic scholar, the lamented Silveaire de Sacy, was, in 1803, Ihe 
filM to discover in the dtmotic teit, the groups which nspresent dif. 
fercntpTDper rumut; such aa Puieaif , Ariinot, AUxander, and Aitx- 
ondria — oa well as lo indicate that the signs in theae groupa •!« 
laftirt. 

A SwedlHh gentleman resident at Rome, Akerblad, extended Uw 
researchcB of De Sacy. He gave a Bkelelon alphabet of the de. 
molic teat ; but, inianmch as ho omitted to observe the suppression 
of the wiccli, (as customory in Hebrew, Arabic, and other oriental 
languages,) he failed in applying this alphabet to the greater portion 
of Ihe Jemolic inacripaon. Yet a greal proBross bad been made; 
and to Akerblad belongs the merit of indicating a psinge in ihe 
MeraglrjiAic character, which subsequent discoveries have eon. 
finned. The Kir t" Egnitian monumental legends seemed, how. 
ever, 10 bo as fugacious aa ever i and years were spent in the dis- 
covery of a single additional letter, notwithstanding the intensity of 
tho interest and the laborious lealousneas of the elodents. 

Under the title of " AnalyaU of the kUroglyphU Inscription of 
the Rosetta Stone ;" there appeared at Dresden, in 1804, a pretended 
tranalatioa of the mutilated hieroglyphics, wherein the author, t»- 

Kiting tiie mystifications of KInSicr, recognised in the fonrteen 
es Biill fliistiDg of tho bieroglypblcal characters, (being scarcely 
■lis half of (he primitive inKription, before the stone was broken,) 
the entire and peifect eipreaaion of its purport, contained in ihe 
fifly.foar llnea of the Greak Teztl To outherod Herod in pre. 
■amption, the Dresden author reprinted his work at Florence, ajttr 
Champollion's discoveries, as a son of formal fntttt against tb» 
new dilution given lo Egyptiu studies I 
Ab interval oMumd, alter Akarblad's diseovnie*, before any 



made in ihe decipharii^ of ihaw iih 

ecripiions, when the celebrated Dr. Thomas Young, famed for tha 
onivcisality uf hi* acquirements, pnblidied in 1814, in the *■ ArchBo. 
login " an improvemsnt on the alphabet of Akerblad. lie added a 
translation of As demotic inscription, placed by Iha aide of the 
Greek, hnt dietinguisliing the contents of the different lines, with w 
mufh precision U he could then scheive. In May, 1614, Dr. Voonf 
■published in the sixth No. of the "Museum Crilicnm," thenanltrt 
his labors on the enchorial tazL In 1S18, he communicated to 
the learned uf Europe, a Memoir specifying his dlecoverie* in hie- 
iglyphica, ivpublialied in the year 1819, in the Encyclopedia Bti- 
lannica — of which anon. Dr. Young's Interesting labon on the 
~ nioiic text, &.C., may ba consulted in Dr. H. Tattam*s CopUe 

111 1816, the learned German, Tychsen, of Gollingen, following ■ 
Iftrent method of reasoning, was enabled lo prove that the Ma- 
raf ic character (not included in the Roeella Stone) wu but a simple 
tachygraiihi, or abridged mode of writing, a short-hand in fact, of tM 
hieruglypbicul inscriptions. An opinion entertained likewise by Dr. 
Young. It would appear that, in ISIS, Champollion held lbs some 
belief; alihough, at that time, he draw from the fact conclosions dia- 
iricnlly at variance with thoae suanined in his Memoir, read. In 
II, to the Royal Academy of Belles Le tires at Paris. 
Imid all the above Interesting researches, the secret of the Intst- 
laiion of hieroglyphics, Ihongh nearly reached, OT vaguely gussead 
, itum the times of Wsrbunon, Zoegs, and Prof. Vaier, seemed 10 
elude the grtisp of the most compreliensive minds, and the pnianlt of 
iiugt untiring examiners. Manyhad stated their cenvietion, that 
>glypliies constituted a rtsl teritUn language, applicable to all 
the purauita of common, ss well es of public and scientific life ; sna- 
cepiible of trsnilalion, and capable of being analyied into an alpha- 
bet, consisting it little mora than 30 Utter*. The number of sign* 
used by ibc Copts in expressing their language, conriata of Ae Greek 
" " ' signs, with the addition of 7 ehsiacleta taken from 
'Vptian alphabet, to express articulations, or aonndsi 
Greek alphabet is insufficient. But, of the manf 
had at this bme successfully demonstraled the fscL 
labore were proaecnted in Europe, there were two 
Engliiih gentlemen in Egi/pt, whose sindiea of the monament* them- 
Bolvea had led ihem to (he threshold of tmdi ; and it is due to Msssrs. 
J. W. Bankes and Consnl-genenl Bait ID racnrd, that, in ISIS, ifaef 
had identilieJ the name of " Cleepalrs" in s bieroglypblcal oval on 
the obelisk of Fhiln (anbaeqaently removed to England for Mr. 
Bankes, by Bclioni,) to which conclusion they were led by a Grast 
:ripiiaQ, on the same obelisk, confirmed by • variety of euriona 
lodcnces. About the same time, 1B30, some very extraordinarr 
iparisons were afforded, by the discovery of some Greek papyri— 
_... of which is justly renowned aa ihs property of George F. Or«r> 
Esq. ; nnulher, conlsining the " Sixth B«#k ut Homer," was fomid 
" ' ' by that most enterprising of Egyptian travellers, Mondenr 
1, now chief civil engineer in tiie serries of Mofaamnted 
s to he regretted, that rite lamented Henry Salt should have 
delsyed anrkouncing lo the woridbia own further discoveries m tim^i 
because, while there seems every likelihood that he had identified the 
(arious Other kings on the monnraenla of Egypt, hefan be 
of Champollion's dlacoveriea ; yet, it must be allowed, that 
priority of publication is, by two or three yean, in bvor of the taller ; 
nolpu than that, to the Utter excluaivety belooga the merit of pultinig 
forth his Fiystcm at once, and complete beyond all previons sntic^w- 
lion, applicable 10 evwy epoch, and to every legend in Egyptiait 

Tlie Bapplrment to ihe 4tk and 5th editiona of the Encyclopedia 
Briunniea — Edinburgh, 1819 — under ihe article " Bgypl,*' ca*t iha 
JirtI hram of tnu light cm the method adopud by the Egyptlaoa, in 
' ' "— art of writing; and the renown of Da. Toumqmad 

as Ihe ingenious author of this interesting essay. To 
him belongs the merit of positively indicating In tiie Ueroglyphieal 
groups on the Rosetta Stone, Ihe name* of " Ftolemf" and " Bert. 
nice ,*" and llie probable values of each of the Ittttn, contained in 
these two royal ovals; although subsequent investigationa reduced 
the number of Dr. Yonng's positive demonstrations, to the pheuttU 
value of j!r« diiitinct characters, coircsponding to oar I, N, P, T, sod 
F. Dr. Young's elaborate srticle explained the ingenious snd curl. 
ons mechanical process, by which he had arrived at his concluaionB. 
He likewise painted out the probable meaning of some fiso Imndni 
rTBuBt of hiero^ypbic characters ; many of which inleipratationa 
■a confiimed by later eicerienee. Be demonstrated, tint 
00 the Resell* Stone (the hieroglypUe 



ihe one being. In good measure, a comption. 

form of the oiher. He moreover Bscertsined the mode of nuinsritioni 

used by (he Elgyptiana in hieroglyphic writings. 

He was led, however, into many erron, by his soppooition at tha 
eiisienee of a tflUbic and a dittifllabic principle in the composiUtm 
of phoaeHc hierc«!yphicB ; whereas Champollion demonaiiaied, that 



diphthong. 

Dr. Young, 
principles of :' 



c hieroglyphic waa a nmpts 
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» ^Berenice,** and a " Cleopatra.** He had found the kzt, but in 
liM hands, it failed to open the door ; and after allowing some three 
yean to eli^, he deliberately stated his conviction (in his ** Ac 
count of some recent discoveries in hieroglyphic literature and 
Elgyptian antiquities," London, 1823 ;) <* that the ancient Egyptians 
did not make use of an alphabet to represent the sounds and articu. 
lations of certain words, before the domination of the Greeks and the 
Romans." in short, it must in fairness be allowed, that between 
Champollion and Dr. Young there is little parity in achievements ; 
as the system of the latter could, beyond its first origin, apply itself 
to nothing ; while the sjrstem of the former applies itself to evert. 
TBoa Egjrptian. Sir Wm. Gell and Mr. Wilkinson, in 1821, had 
already turned their attention to these subjects. 

lam aware of the extreme jealousy with which the claim of priority 
in hieroglyphical interpretation, between Dr. Young and Champol. 
Hon le Jeune has been debated ; and that a national rivalry has been 
excited, between England and France on this subject, which, if in 
many of its incidents is by the impartial to be deplored, yet has led 
to an emulation, that has wonderfully promoted the advancement of 
science. I confess, that my own tendencies are in favor of the Con- 
linenUdside of the question, and that I recognize in Champollion the 
wuuter spirit WiUiout wishing to detract an iota from Dr. Young's 
light to the honor of discovering the Key, I believe, that without a 
Champollion, but little progress would at this day have been made in 
Elgyptian archaeology. My readers would probably not be interested 
in the details of the controversy, and those who feel curious on the 
ooestion, may readily verify the view I take by consulting the authors 
niemselves. It is for the same reason, and the fear of being tedious, 
tiiat I purpoeely abstain from giving illustrations on the hieroglyph- 
ical points in dispute ; because my object is to give the reeulte of 
these discoveries, as achieved in 1843, rather than the doubts and 
enora of 1890. It will be seen, in the course of the present essays 
(and future lectures) that I omit nothing, that to the general reader 
can elucidate the theme. My part, as an annalist, is simply to give 
diis succinct sketch, in chronological order, by way of preface to the 
developments at the present hour absolutely accomplished, and 
incontrovertibly established. 

It appears probable that, in 1813, and perhaps for 8 years after, 
Champollion le Jeune did not believe, that the hieratic writing of 
iko ancient Elgyptians was afyhabetic — that he considered the hie- 
ratio of the Greek authors to be a** hieroglyphic tachygraphy,** and 
consequently to be in construction identical with the hierogl3rphic ; 
and as he deemed the hieratic to be signs of thinge, and not of 
mundo, it follows, that he did not recognize, in 1813, that alphabetic 
principle in the hieroglyphic legends, the existence of which, in 1832, 
lie thoroughly demonstrated. 

The 37th Sept., 1833, was a memorable day to antiquarian laborers, 
and inquirers into the primeval history of man ; while, to the Egyp. 
lian student, it is an era equal to any in history. On that day, the 
illustrious Champollion le Jeune read to the Royal Academy of Belles 
Lettres at Paris, his ** Memoir on phonetic hieroglyphics*' — which, 
in October, was published under the title of " Letters to Monsieur 
Dader, perpetual Secretary of the Academy" — wherein, for the first 
lime since the cessation of hieroglyphic writing (about the 3rd cen- 
tory after Christ) it was demonstrated, that ** the ancient Egyptians 
had made use of pure hieroglyphical signs, that is to say, of charac 
tezs representing the image of material objects, to represent simply 
Ae oounde of the names of Greek and Roman sovereigns, inscribed 
on the monuments of Dendera, Thebes, Esne, Edfoo, Ombos, and 
Phila." The great paleographer thoroughly established his propo- 
sition, in the application of his phonetic system and alphabetical 
hierogljrphics to the epochs of the Romans and the Ptolemies. He 
refrained from expressing, at the time, what must naturally have been 
his oion hope, if not conviction, that the same application would be 
found consistent with and analogous to hieroglyphic inscriptions of an 
earlier period : but time was required for the collection of further 
materials, before openly hazarding an opinion, in support of which it 
was, at that moment, out of his power to adduce sufficient evidence. 

The Savans of Europe were astounded at the success and method 
cf Champollion. Every one was struck with its truth : but envy was 
more prominent in the mass, than a desire to cooperate with the illus- 
trious Frenchman. There were many learned minds, feeling the 
force of the discovery, who exclaimed, as when Columbus made the 
egg atand on its end, that, ** nothing was easier," although they had 
none of them discovered it before ; and time has shown, that the ex- 
treme facility with which hieroglyphics were now to be deciphered, 
was, for some years, limited to the presiding genius — to Champollion 
himself. Detraction was the weapon wielded with most facility 
by the critic; and, from 1833 to the present hour, it is infinitely more 
fikcile to declare that, "hieroglyphical interpretation is all nonsense," 
than to aoquire, by study and patient research, a knowledge of the 
subject, upon which it has been so fashionable to sneer and to cavil. 

In his " Egjrpt under the Pharaohs," Champollion, in 1814, had 
lecorded his hope, " that there would be at last rediscovered, upon 
those tablets, whereon Egypt had painted but material objects, the 
ooundo of language, and the expressions of thought." In 18^, he 
fully realized that hope : and if it may be maintained, that the first 
fays of true light burst on him after Dr. Young's discoveries, it must, 
CD tiie g(hcr hand, be allowed, that the use he made of its &en par- 



tial flickering has immortalized his glorious labors, infinitely bey^d 
those, not only of his contemporaries, but of all his predecessors. 
Like Archimedes, Galileo, Franklin, Sir Isaac Newton, Watt, Har. 
vey, Fulton, and other meteors in the paths of science, he marked 
hie era to the honor of himself, to the glory of his country, and to the 
general benefit of mankind. As he himself declares, " my hiero. 
glyphical alphabet was in truth grounded upon so many facts, and 
positive applications, that I had to fear, less the controvcrtors, than 
pretenders to a participation in my discovery." 

In February, 1833, there appeared in the London Quarterly Review, 
a journal aptly designated by Champollion as ** eminently Englieh," 
an article, wherein, although the truths of the results published by 
Champollion in his "Letters to Monsieur Dacier," are acknowledged, 
the writer claimed for Dr. Young the priority of the discovery. This 
was followed by a small volume from the pen of Dr. Young himself; 
entitled "An Account of some Recent Discoveries in Hieroglyphical 
Literature, and Egyptian Antiquities, including the Author's original 
Alphabet, as extended by Monsieur Champollion. London, iS^." 

Impartiality cannot close its eyes to the evident tendency of the 
article in the London Quarterly, written in a spirit calculated to 
arouse the national jealousy of French scientific men, and still more 
the easily excitable anger of Champollion, one of the most jealous 
savans in the world. Dr. Young's book was an illoidvised and fee. 
ble production ; and instead of raising its author above the elevated 
position his article in the Encyclopedia Britanica had secured for 
him in 1819, its effect was injurious to his just claims of priority, as 
well as suicidal to his less deserved hieroglyphical pretensions. The 
whole affair was unfortunate, as it proved, that alUiough Dr. Young 
had found the kxt he could not make use of it ; and the tone of 
captiousness it exhibits was extremely prejudicial to his literary fume, 
long established on the secure basis of his vast erudition and univer- 
aality of genius. 

The ire of Champollion was fully aroused. He bent his mighty 
energies to the task; and in the autumn and winter of 1823 he 
composed, and in 1834 he put forth his " Precis du systeme hiero. 
glyphique des Anciens E^ptiens :" wherein, with the hands of a 
giant, he stripped Dr. Young even of the measure of merit he would 
have enjoyed unmolested, but for the Quarterly Review and his own 
"Account " above mentioned ; and at the same time, with singular 
felicity of analysis, reduced Dr. Young's claim of priority to indi. 
eating the phonetic value of 5 letters, instead of nine, which Dr. 
Young had appropriated to himself exclusively. 

With the force of an earthquake the illustrious Frenchman over- 
threw the puny edifices of his predecessors ; and, from that hour, the 
Annals of Egypt, her time-honored chronicles, her papyri crumbling 
in the dust of ages, ceased to be msrstcries ! The " Veil of Isis " — 
"the curtain that no mortal hand could raise" — which, for 3000 
years, had bafiied the attempts of Greeks and Romans, with the still 
more vigorous efforts of modern Egyptologists — was lifted by Cham. 
POM^ioir LE Jettne : and the glories of Pharaonic epochs — the deeds 
of the noblest, the most learned, pious, warlike, and civilized race of 
ancient days — whose monarchy has exceeded by 1000 years tlio 
duration of any of our modem nations — whose works surpass in 
magnitude, in boldness of conception, accuracy of execution, and 
splendor of achievement the mightiest labors of any other people— 
and whose lordly dominion over the nations of the earth at one period 
perhaps equalled the territorial extent of Muscovy, at the present day ; 
have, through ChampoUion's labors, and through those of his col. 
leagues and disciples, become familiar to all whose inclination has 
prompted them to read the works which, since 1834, have issued 
from the press of Europe. 

The immediate results of ChampoUion's labors in 1824, served to 
establish the fact, that the greater portion of those signs or repre. 
ser.tations of material objects, sculptured, painted, or delineated in 
all hieroglyphical texts and legends, were phonetic ; and thoroughly 
reducible, as in due time by him cfiected, into an alphabet composed 
of 16 distinct articulations, for each of which there was a numbet 
more or less great of homophones — ^i. o syiinbols, differing in figure, 
though identical in cotfii<^--applicable according to a well-de/inod 
sjTstem, and never solely by graphical caprice. He proved, that the 
lUeroglyphic mode of writing is a complex system-— a system figwra^ 
live, eymbolical, and phonetic (I will explain these terms in due 
course,) alwajrs in the same text, sometimes in the same phrase, and 
often in the same word. He proved the idea to be illusory, (although 
so frequently put forth by his predecessors, and reiterated by some 
of his contemporaries,) that no alphabet was in use in Egypt ; or that 
hierogljrphical phonetic writing had been introduced into that coun. 
try after the Persian invasion in B. C. 595. He overthrew the doc. 
trine, that phonetic signs were first employed in Egypt, after Paam. 
metichus, B. C. 650, who firet allowed the " Impure Foreigners," 
the Greeks and others (to Egyptians, Gentile and barbarian nations) 
to sojourn in and to become citizens (k Egypt ; for, in his <* Precis " 
he demonstrated, that it was in unquestionable, constant, general, 
and popular use at the period of the 18th Dioepolitan djmasty, or 
back to the 19th century B. C. His subsequent researches, and the 
labors of his disciples, have establiahed, that it was equally so 3300 
years B. C^ — ^that ages prior to this last epoch, at the time of the 
erection of the Pjrramids, this mode of writing wss Jutt ae perfect as 
at any period after; while the commeneement of the art, or even the 
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Incipient development of hieroglyphic writing, including the employ, 
ment of the phonetic system, lies buried in those countless days 
6e/0re the Pyramids, enveloped in utter obscurity, amid the primeval 
origin of nations, and infinitely beyond our present attainment, if not 
our comprehension. 

A pause followed Champollion's Precis. The force of his concla- 
nons laid bare consequences too astounding to be thoroughly esti. 
mated, even by the most learned and the most enthusiastic Egyptian 
students. Like the atmospheric stillness that follows the thunder, 
clap, genius seemed paralyzed by the portentous aspect of the truth. 
On the one hand, the classical scholars, adhering rigidly to the He. 
brew, Greek, and Latin authorities, were not willing to cast aside 
the errors of their masters; and those, whose schools had nailed 
their colors to the mast, were not prepared to see Manetho exalted 
above Herodotus and Diodorus ; to find Hermapion confirmed, while 
Pliny was rejected ; to behold in Plato but the translator, or in Pytha. 
goras but the adopter, of Eg3rptian mythological doctrines ; still less 
to consider what amount of instruction accrued to the Hebrew Law. 
giver from his education in Heliopolitan colleges ; for " Moses was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians." — ^Acts vii. 22. 

On the other hand, tlie astronomers and mathematicians, the 
Dupuis, the Bodes and Rhodes, the Goerres and Creuzers, the Four, 
riers and Biots, who had claimed for the zodiacal planispheres of 
Dendera and Esn6, an antiquity varying from 700 to 17,000 years 
B. C, were not particularly charmed with a science which demon, 
strated, by hieroglyphical interpretation, what the learned Visconti 
had sustained 20 years before, amid the sneers of his cotemporaries, 
that these astrological subjects were the most modem productions 
of Egypto.Roman art, and Egypto-Hellenic science, of the age of 
Tiberius, Nero, Claudius, Hadrian, or Antoninus. 

Christian divines, apprehending the progress of infidelity, if no 
records of the Hebrews were to be found in Egypt, no memento of 
the Patriarchs, or of the Exodus, in hieroglyphical legends, looked 
with discountenance on the new science, and clung to the good old 
unintelligibiiities of profane writers ; while other welLroeaning per. 
sons snatched with avidity at supposititious confirmations, in points 
wherein there is no confirmation to be found. It was extremely 
provoking to some finished Hebrew, Greek, or Latin classic to find, 
that these perverse old Egyptians, besides resorting to such ** a queer 
mode of writing," should have actually used Coptic for their language, 
whereby a hieroglyphic text required a double study, before it could 
be rendered into any of our modern tongues. How much more 
convenient would it not have been, if the living antecedent of the 
mummy had talked in Latin, or in Greek, or at least in Hebrew ; 
and if this self.willed individual would use Coptic for his ordinary 
language, why were not the dialects spoken at the rise of the 16th 
Thcban dynasty, about 22 centuries B. C, the same as were spoken 
in Egypt about 500 years after our Saviour, when the liturgies which 
we now possess in Uie Coptic tongue began to be composed 7 In 
short, it must be acknowledged, Champollion's discoveries were to 
the mass of the learned, in all countries, unpopular and unpleasing ; 
and a cold and suspicious reception was the first welcome with which 
the " Precis ** was received by the many, although the work met with 
applause, and the author found instant solace in the admiration of 
the few. 

After the pause, came in natural process a reaction. On every 
aide, doubts, difficulties, dilemmas, and obstacles were, with won. 
derful ingenuity, and not a little malignity, suggested. Efforts of all 
kinds were made to stem the torrent of conviction, or to direct it into 
an unpropitious channel. It may be remarked, that none were slower 
in%dmitting the value of Champollion's discoveries, than some of the 
then surviving members of the French " Institute of £2gypt," whose 
profound erudition is displayed in the great French work : and to 
this day, there is a set of really great men in Europe, who continue 
to write largely on ancient E^pt, without alluding at all to what the 
old Egyptians record of their own history, and as if a single hiero. 
glyphic had not been deciphered ! Some, with the ostrich, bury their 
heads in the sand, and with a curious self.complacency fancy all 
mankind as blind as themselves. Others, reposing on the well.eamed 
laurels of former deeds, or on the sanction of eminent names, are 
happy in knowing that they, at least, had no hand in advancing the 
new discoveries ; while, by the disciples of ChampoUion, the works 
of these gentlemen, as they issue from the press, are laid on the shelf, 
as ** emanations from a superannuated school of feminine senility." 
But, of course, the severest shafts were those of facetiousness and 
satire— ridicule being the deadliest of weapons — the most difficult to 
parry — the most agreeable to the public. However, ChampolUon, 
and the fellow.laborers whom his discoveries soon rallied around his 
hieroglyphic standard* kept steadily at work. 

Sowarroff, when the siege of Limall had baffled RuMia'a ablest 
generals, used, in his shirt, to head the awkward aquads of his troopa, 
in a bayonet.charge against sticks, picketted in the eardi and sur. 
mounted with rag-torbans, to accustom his raw recruits to face the 
** turbanned Turk," greatly to the amusement and derision of his 
staff. Like Sowarroff in his military exercises, so ChampoUion in 
kis hieroglyphics] researches, purraed a qrstem 

** At wUeh tiMF MMttd te plnuM wmdrani wittf . 
Bt onds BO amww: bal. te to** «*• cily.** 

Th« Boeeeeding thiee years were, by ChampolUoii« tmfHojtd in 



studying and deciphering all those monuments and Egjrptian relics, 
contained in Continental museums, of which he could consult the 
originals, or obtain facsimile copies. In two invaluable ** Letters," 
addressed to the Duke of Blacas (Due de Blacas,) he published a 
multitude of curious facts and discoveries, gleaned chiefly from the 
study of the antiquities preserved in the royal collections at Turin. 
To these letters, his learned brother, ChampolUon Figeac, added, by 
way of appendix, a chronological dissertation, havinjp; for its main 
object to reconcile Manetho with the discrepancies of other authors. 
A second and improved edition of the <* Precis" was issued by Cham. 
polUon, on his return to France from Turin, wherein he corrected 
many of his former hasty conclusions, and modified some <^ his 
prior opinions. He likewise put forth, in this interval, an " £2gyptian 
Pantheon," by which much light was thrown on the mythology, phi. 
losophy, and religious doctrines and rites of this ancient people. He 
corresponded on these subjects with some of the most eminent sr. 
chsBologists of the age, and paved the way for the realization of his 
dearest wish, a visit to Egypt, and the personal study of aU the monu- 
ments existing in the Nilotic VaUey. 

In 1825, Charles Coquerel, a Protestant clergyman at Amsterdam, 
compared the chronologies of Scripture with the new discoveries, 
and pointed out the advantages which the one derived from the other. 
The erudite and Uberal Dr. Wiseman of Rome, in his ** Horn Syri^ 
acsB," 1828, followed in the same field ; adding a curious Sjrriac frag, 
ment, found in the Vatican, confirmatory of the views of ChampolUon 
Figeac. The Marquis Spineto, in 1^9, in a course of lectures, 
published after their deUvery at Cambridge, in a very able manner 
unfolded the ** elements of hieroglyphics." The Abb^ Greppo and 
the Rev. M. Bovet, in the same year, lent their aid in establishing 
scriptural and monumental comparisons. On the opposite side, Abb6 
Count Robiano instituted an ingenious analysis of hierogljrpMc and 
demotic texts. He endeavored to establish forced Hebrew aiffinities; . 
but his work is valuable, as it goes to show the Semitic origin of 
Coptic, and thence we may infer the Asiatic origin of that language, 
which we shall find singularly confirmed by Uie paleograpbdc re. 
searches of another hierological master. Dr. Leipsius of Berlin, in his 
correspondence with ChevaUer Baron Bunsen, as in his numerous 
later works. From this date, the increase of works aU over Europe 
has been so rapid, on various branches of Egyptian science, that it 
would be tedious to give merely a dry catalogue ; nor do I pretend 
to have had an opportunity of consulting them all. 

WhUe we have endeavored to keep pace vdth the progress of ihib 
master up to the year 1827, it is peculiariy gratifying to revert to the 
labors prosecuted in Bgypt by some of his disciples. It is always 
pleasing to render justice to the operations of men of science and 
learning ; and the names of Burton, Wilkinson, Felix, Prudhoe, and 
Hay,' are too honorably associated with early Eg]rptian studies, in 
phonetic hieroglyphics, not to demand in this place especial mention. 

With Dr. Young's key, and ChampolUon's alphabet contained in 
his letter to M. Dicier, a group of scientific Englishmen conmienced 
in Egypt itself, about 1822, the scrutiny and examination of aU the 
Monuments of antiquity existing, from the Sea.beach to Upper Nubia, 
from the Oases to the peninsula of Mount Sinai, and in every direc 
tion in the Eastern and Western Deserts. These gentlemen, named 
above, mutually aiding and codperating T/ith each o&er, were enabled 
to take instant advantage of the true method of interpretation. Egypt 
was then all virgin ground. Every temple, every tomb, contained 
something unknown before ; and which these gentlemen were the 
Jirst to date, and to describe with accurate details. A more intensely 
interesting field never opened to the explorer — every step being a 
discovery. Nobly did these learned and indefatigable traveUers pio- 
neer the way, and mighty have been the results of their arduous labors. 
They procured Uthographic presses from England ; and, at their indi. 
vidual expense, for private circulation, Messrs. Felix, Burton, and 
Wilkinson printed (at Cairo^l826 to 1829) and circulated a mass 
of hieroglyphical tablets, legends, genealogical tables, texts, myUio. 
logical, historical, and other subjects, which, under the modest titles 
of « Notes,"* " Excerpta,»t and " Materia Hieroglyphica,"! were 
disseminated to learned societies in Europe. Lord Pnidhoe*s distant 
excursions and correct memoranda rendered the coUections of anti. 
quities, with which he enriched England, extremely valuable ; and 
his labors were the more appreciated, as his lordship's Uberal mind 
and generous patronage of science were above any sordid motives 
of acquisitiveness. Mr. Hay's own accurate pencil, aided by various 
talented artists whom his princely fortune enabled him to employ, 
amassed an amonnt of drawings, that render his portfolios the largest 
in the worid. The researches of all these gentiemen have been of 
incalculable value to the cause. They have preserved accurate data 
on subjects,^ that the destroying hand of Mohammed AU has since 
irrevocably obUterated ; and as they all pursued science for itnlf, tliey 
deserve and enjoy a fuU measure of respect The rumor cf ^ir 
successes reached Europe; and ChampolUon, with reason, eppra. 
hended, that if he delayed his visit to £gypt any longer, the inoivi. 
dual labors of English traveUers would render that visit ss unprofitable 
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M imneceflMuy. National jealonsy was excited ; and, to preserve 
ber position as the patroness of Egyptian literature, France deter. 
Hdned not to be anticipated. 

In 18Si8, d&e French government tent a conunission, consisting of 
ChampoUion le Jeune, and fonr French artists, well supplied vrith 
ereiy necessary outfit, to ESgypt, in order that ^e master might, for 
Ids own and his county's honor, and at her expense, reap the harvest 
fOT which his hand had sown the seed. A similar design having 
suggested itself to another patron of arts and sciences, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, the celebrated archsologist and oriental scholar. 
Professor Ippolito Rosellini, of (tie University of Pisa, and four Ital. 
ian artists under his direction, were appointed a commission to pro- 
ceed to Egypt, with the same intent as the French mission. It was 
amicably arranged by the respective govemments, and between the 
chi^ of each expedition, that their labors should be united ; and, in 
eonseonence, the French and Tuscan missions were blended into 
one, Jkd both reached Alexandria in the same vessel, and prosecuted 
tibeir labors hand in hand from Memphis to the second Cataract. 
They returned In 1829. 

We are now approaching a period, when, for all local Egyptian 
annals, my own personal recollection will supply the place of books ; 
and I am able to speak as a spectator, and a little later as a very hum. 
ble actor, in some of the scenes, of which I shall incidentally give 
aketches. These may be thought curious by my readere, and I can 
assure them, that they are known to very few, aind have never been 
imblished. I have said, that from 1829 my local recollection serves ; 
but, to avoid misapprehension, I will mention, that my sojourn in 
I^gypt dates from 1818, and with intervals of absence has been pro. 
koged during 23 years, to 1841 ; and consequently, I presume to 
entertain opinions of my own, on any aflfairs to which I am a party. 
I mention these circumstances, with an apology for alluding to my. 
•elf, only to satisfy my readers, that I am not a Hranger in the land 
cf Elgypt, and may be allowed to speak from personal knowledge and 
long experience, without reference to the works or opinions of gen. 
flemen, who, however greatly they surpass me in acquirements and 
talents, remained but a few weeks, months, or years, in the valley of 
ifae Nile ; and whose ESgyptian sojournings, in point of duration, can 
fuely be spoken df in the same brealh with my own. In fact, I feel 
myself to be hforngner in every other eountry ; and if, on ancient 
Eigyptian matters, I am proud to considsr myself the humblest fol. 
lower in the footsteps of the hieroglypfaicu masters, or if, on seientifie 
■nlgects, I make no claim to anything beyond the merest superficial 
•caoaintance, it is not presumption in me to declare, that, on modem 
•nd on local Egyptian topics, I need acknowledge few superiors in 
AT oat of that country. Those who have been at Cairo, in my time, 
imong whom I have much pleasure in enumerating a host of Amer. 
lean travellers, will allow, diat in this personal digression, I do not 
iirogate to myself more than their own experience wUl in fairness 
concede to me. 

The arrival in Egypt of the French and TQscan expeditions, added 
new fuel to the flame of antiquarian jealousy, which, for thirty years, 
had characterised the archasological devotees of England and France 
in that country : but, in this later strife, the actors, by their pure 
lore of science and national spirit of emulation, were divested of 
tiiose sordid motives which disgraced their predecessors, and perhaps 
soma of theix successors. Up to 1825, the competition between the 
tepresentatives of Britain and France, Mr. Consul General Salt, and 
Monsieur le Consul General Drovetti, had not been, as to which of 
diem should immortalize his labors by the most useful examinations 
in ancient £2g3rptian lore ; but, in the immense works and excava. 
tions each of these gentlemen undertook, sordid acquisitiveness was 
die moving principle. They did not squabble with each other, lest 
die one should verify before his antagonist, on a mouldering temple, 
oome interesting point of history. One did not strive to surpass the 
odier in expounding the mysterious hieroglyphical legends. They 
qoarreUed over a granite Sphinx, not as to which Pharaoh it had be. 
longed, but as to what price its sale would bring in Europe. Anti. 
qfoitiea were valuable in their eyes, simply according to their estimate 
of what they would ieU for, when transferred from the ruins to the 
competition of European virtuosi.* 

* Mohuimed Ali, tnd hk sitata minirter Bof hot, fitnned Umm jealoosifla. which were 
ssaisar pMfM, that 8^1 uid DroTiCti, while sfaMrbed in intiifiMi. •ehenMi u^ 
Tiw to elreumvent eeeh other hi the abelmction of a »aieakU relic, woold, in oommoo 
wtth their rabordioate oflicen, (who at the nme time were fiittening on eotton, beans, 
IbB.,) naturally clo« their eye* to bare&eed faifiactions oferery commercial treaty be- 
tween Europe and the Bublime Porte, of every law of the Ottomnn Empire, and of the 
fim-trad* prindplM of the Koran iteelL The Psaha promoted thai riTalry. by civinc 
«rtfa freilitiaa to each, thereby rendninx thelrtii* in antiqoitiei a oonaular nwmopolp 
of IVanee, Great Britain, and Sweden : well knowinc. that by fillinc the pocketi of the 
lep ii ie n tatiTet of the flnt two, and nunc the other, Signor D*Anastasy, as a sort of 
eiottkto their proeeedingB, he should pkce then under such laatinc obligations to him- 
■alf, that they would follow the wheeb of hii chariot, without darinff to remonstrate 
afaiuat his luinoua commercial system. 

It was not nntfl 1840. that the British fforerament beliered the often disregarded com- 
plahMs of her merchants, saw through the mystifications of the Pasha, and peremptorily 
Stopped the p r oeeed ings of H. M. ooosub-genenil. by a radical change of the **persoo- 

■sL** Feeling that I have had a hand in some oftheae changes, it is to me a legitimate 
eaose of triumph ; and when I look back at the difttcnlties oreroome, I indulge in pleas- 
fng anticipations of the fbtnre. 

Bah however, it must in justice be added, was a gentleman and a tehobr, posMssed 
•f many estimable qualities; and. if he mM the tablet that he had sueoeeded in with- 
koldfaic ftom the oonair-dutches of Drovetti. he certainly did his best to embelikh hk 
Ifiititoi e Hh itmaank sMtoOUksifc BediedtaiUn.leaviat aknefoitaito,inade 



The enthusiastic English travellers, above referred to, having 
labored with great success on the virgin soil of local studies in hie. 
roglyphics, felt persuaded, as they h«l not at that period published 
the entire results of their researches, that if they came into personal 
contact with the arch-EIgyptologist himself, amid the ruins along the 
Nile, it would be said, on their return to Europe, and on the publica. 
tion of their own discoveries, that they had derived all their inform, 
ation from ChampoUion. They consequently took such steps, as 
precluded the possibility of a rencontre in Egypt. On the other side, 
ChampoUion looked upon them as interlopers and trespassers on 
that field, which, with more vehemence than propriety, he considered 
his own exclusive prerogative — the expounding of hieroglyphics on 
the ruins of Egirpt. Many laughable incidents were the conse. 
quencee of this mutual diffidence, and the following anecdote will 
give an idea of the whole. 

The worits of Arabian authors, Abd.el.Latcef, Makrisi, Murtady, 
Jell^.ed.deen.El.AssyoOtee, and others, contain, among many re- 
markable passages, some details on the spoliations of Memphis and 
Heliopolis, effected by the Saracenic Caliphate, since the conquest 
of Egypt by AiLmer.ebn.el.As (in Anno Domini, 638, Hejira, 16 ;) 
for the construction of the various edifices of Saracenic magnificence 
at Cairo. A vast number of curious relics, and fragments of Phara. 
onic periods have been discovered, and many more lie embedded in 
the buildings of this Mahommcdan city, which time will bring to 
light. One of these English explorers especially devoted himself, 
for a long period, to the examination of all such places as he thought 
might contain ruins of earlier epochs ; and he discovered a slab of 
basalt, forming the lintel of a doorway, in an imfrequented and dilap. 
idated mosque, whereon was engraved a trilinguar, or rather a tri. 
grammatie inscription. 

Having consulted with his fellow travellers, application was made, 
through the British consul general, to Mohammed Ali at Alcxan. 
dria, for permission to remove this block, with an offer to repair the 
mosque, as a compensation for the favor. In Egypt^ whatever may 
be the case elsewhere, it is impossible to keep a secret from the fer- 
ret-like propensities of courtiers ; and whether instigated by Dro- 
vetci or not, the Pasha refueed, on the ground of sacrilege, desecration, 
and other canting phrases : the Viceroy, (who has destroyed more 
ancient remains dian any individual in the world, and whoee sacri. 
legions hand spsred not the edifices of Islkm itselO being wonder, 
fully happy in this, as in all other cases, in seizing on dexterous 
excuses and shuffling expedients. Mohammed Ali declined, how. 
ever, giving it to the French mission, lest he should offend the Eng. 
lish af^er their prior application. 

ChampoUion, on the good faith of a friend, was, in an evil hour, 
taken by an English traveller to see the block, as it stood in tho 
mosque at Cairo. He instantly perceived its possible value. Dro. 
vetti was sent for from Alexandria ; and a plot was laid by him with 
the skill of one of the most finished conspirators of modem times. 
In Egypt, Ibrahim Pasha, the son of Mohammed Ali, can do what- 
ever he pleases ; and as he was quite unaware of his fatlier's refusal, 
Drovetti applied to Atm, for permission to take the stone, which he 
granted ; but, to avoid giving offence to the natives, which might 
have been the case if Europeans had done the work, he said he 
would cause it to be executed for himself, and gave orders for its re. 
moval the next day. Timely information reached the English trav. 
ellers ; who, provoked beyond measure at tho duplicity of the opposite 
parties, went in the night, removed the block, and carried it to the 
English consulate, where it was carefully deposited. The indigna. 
tion of the French party, when it was known that the stone had 
been abstracted, may be conceived ; Ibrahim Pnsha himeelf was not 
a Uttle annoyed. A tremendous row ensued. Mohammed Ali went 
off to Cairo, followed by the British consul general. Ibrahim's 
influence was all-powerful ; and knowing that *' his beard had been 
laughed at," he persuaded his father to insist on tho restitution of 
the stone to the Egyptian government. 

In the mean time, the Englishmen having had abundance of leisure 
to take facsimile copies, impressions, and plartcr.casts, of the stone ; 
and having thereby ascertained that, from its very mutilated condi. 
tion, the inscriptions were of trivial value, sent the block to the pa- 
lace, with an intimation that it was not worth keeping, and forwarded 
their copies instantly to Europe. The stone was transferred to the 
Frenchmen by the gif^ of the Pasha; and is now in the museum at 
Paris. I was an amused eye.witness of the rabid indignation of 
Drovetti, when the stone first arrived at the French consulate in 
Alexandria. There are some biting sentences in the last " Letters" 



by collections of antiquities ; lamented as an amiable kind-hearted man, even by thoee 
who had soflbred most ftom his indilTeranoe to eomoMrcial intosesta. After his demise^ 
.Aop*s fiible of the ftoga, who onoe petitioned Jove Ibr a kinc. was realised by the met 
cantile eommnnity in SSfypt. Kinc Log, Bir. ******, not pleasint the marshy tribe 
waa succeeded by king Crane. Col. •*••*'•»«, who continued extremely fiiendly to 
Mohammed Ali. although his specuhitions in andquilies were notreraarkaMy profitable 
fai resuha, or splendid in eooception. The&roe eonHnaed. however, till 180; whan, hf 
the expenditure of traasora and torrents of humap blood, the speU was btokao; and 
twenty years of myitifieation about Mohammed AH*k philanthropic utilities, and ehriU 
ling tendencies, began to be iimbud in Europe. Gradually the Pasha's system of 
monopoly b fclUng befbre the ramonitranees <^ British ofllchU diaracten ; who aie nd- 
thertobefnghtenedbyBoghoa,or Ihscinnted by Mohammed Ali ; neither to be turned 
aside by antiquities, or to be emauDed with laada. oottoB, boanub and other token of ha 
bifhDep*fpaitialli]r 
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ti ChampoUioQ from Es7P<> <■> wbich thia ■necdoM may wrre m ■ 
numliw aommentuy. 

Tbit &et| with odien of ■mular nature, wlU tarve to explain tha 
mode in which " aflain are managed" at the Paaha'a court; and aliv 
the aarlj jealouiiee and bickerings BinoDgJiierog)n>l>ical sbtuu. To 
thoae who maj have read the woika that during lbs iut twelve rear* 
ban iaaned from the European preaa in the new achool of arehnoL 
ogf, thia explanation will be found uaeful; aerving them aa a clue, 
wherebf to comprehend incongruitiss that muat frequently atrike the 
impartial reader, bf indicating the relalive poaitiona of aome of the 
autbora in Egypt, no len than the cauaes, why one makea aoa 
ao little alluaiuD to the laborg of another, who ia studying thi 
aubjectt, tntatiog on the aome (epics, and often arriring, ind . 
cntly mora or leaa of any other, at the aame reaulta. The tralh 
the pursuit ia ao intenaely inlerealing, the merit of a diacoi 
hcnorable to each pioneer in bierogtypUcal lileraluie, that we 
be altogether aurpriaed at, though ws may deplore, the 
puerile excluaiveneaa of the writer* A better feeling ia now oecom- 
Ing univeranl and it would be eaay to point oat inatancea of honorable 
ameadment. 

Af^r this digieaaion, let ua return to the obronological narratiTe. 

During the reaidence of tfae Fretich and Tuacan expeditiooa in 
Elgypt, Chsmpollion ttanamilted occaaional lelten to Paria, tc keep 
auve the inlereatwith which his movements were watched. Theaa 
latteia were afterwards collected ialo a volume, and published under 
tba title of " Letteta written from l^pt and Nubia, in 183B-39." 
They are productiane worthy of bo great a man, poaaaaiing inltinaic 
merit and utility ; bnt, aa Cbampollion wrote them in haste, before a 
thorough aisminaiion had enabled him to fond poaitive concluaiona, 
there are freqnent oTrots in the views he entertained at that time, 
which he himself, and others have aince corrected. 

One of the moat extraordinary facultiea poaaeaaed by ChampollioD 
waa « power of comprebcndiog, at a glance, thai which othets could 
only arrive at, if at ail, by long and arduous study. With a felicitona 
bltuitiveDeas of conception ht could define (he meaning of an obscure 
Iqend, or iireeoncileable tradidon, which it took him montliB to ex- 
pUinin writing, to the compiehenaian of other* less gifted (ban himself. 
It wu in conseqneDce of thia singular ability, that he often hazarded 
•a opinioa, which was either rejected by tlu learned, or considered 
pTohlematieali until time enabled Ikim to demonitrate its accuracy, 
and it became almost an axiom. In fact, thia gifted Frenchmen 
lived ao mnefa in advance of hia age with regard lo Egyptian aubjecta, 
that matiy startling propoiitiona, put forth by him, and which death 
prevented hia luhalan listing, although looked upon al first aa chimeri. 
cal, have bean eonfirmed by the anbaeqaenl teaearchea of hia die. 
ciplea; and, even now, there are aome points imexplaioed, that 
Cbanpollion sustained fifteen years ago, which those who can judge 
baliave will hereafter Im amply con&imed. Like other man, he nai 



not infallible, though conaldering lbs tbstrua* nature of Ua atDdie^ 

he waa len liable to err than hia fellows : for example : 

On leaving France, in 1838, beaow, at Aix, a hierade acroll, 
celebrated as the Sillier pnpymsi wherein be declared wss con- 
tained an on sacMnl Eoplian qncpoem, referring to the conqueati 
of Ramaaa 3rd, — Seaoatris — over the Sheto (a Scythian nation) — 
aveuta of the sixteenth century, B. C. — and geographically located 
toward Bactriana or Cnppadocia. Yesra transpired — Champollion 
paased away — the very eiiatence of the papyrus was denied — Its 
production challenged — end it was even insinuated that it mifhl be 
■ forgery ! The publication uf a translation of thia idcnlicat papyrus, 
by Solvelini, under the title of " Campagoo de Rhamsea,'' within 
the last ail years, haa ailenced the cavillen. 

Again, he waa the fint ta inaiat, that the faces of the Phnraoha of 
Egypt, aculptured on the lemplei, were tiktneuti uf the pcnon* 
represented ; Aua carrying bick the full uae of poHnitaculplure and 
psintiug to 3000 B. C, and ita origiti intu the night of time. Afker 
fifteen yeara of critical, and even hoatile research, no doubt ia now 
enti-rtuinod uf the trulli of his oaaertion ; and, in my lecture room 
the fact will be elucidated by abundant iUiialrntiuns, Si.e. 

It is likewise due to the memory of this illuslrious man to men- 
tion, that, in hia " Precis," he had identified and produced the name 
of Sbisbokk, the Shishok of Scripture, (who, in 3nd Cbron. xii. 1 — 
10— lat Kings, ziv. 25— depo«d Rehoboam.) in the following hiero- 
glyphicol oval, drawn in a plate of the great French work, aa found 
at Eomac. 




cjililllll 



k^!L> 



N MaiSHiSH 
Beloved of Amon, S: 



Four yeara elapsed, before he could verify (hia fact on the temple 
itaelf, during which interval, the name of Sheshonk, and his capdva 
nationa, had been sxamiiMd times out of number by other hiero* 
gtyphisto, and the names ef all the prisoners had been copied by 
them, and pobliahed, wilhonl any one of (hem having noticed thfl 
extraordinary biblical corroboration (hence (o be deduced. 

On hia passage toward Nubia, ChampoUioo landed for an honr Of 
two, about autiset, to snatch a hoMy view of the vaat halls of Kac- 
uc; and be at once pointed out in the third line of the row of 
■tarfy.lb'M priaonera (each typical of a nation, city, or trib- 
1^ ^ god Amunra to Shei^oak, the following figur« ; 




MV*-r^' 



J U D 



Km cf the Cotmtry «f Jdhai 



Aon.— The IvnMd ml indoaiai iha urns, iliiiffsiss a " walled tkj," 
The (sea of iha prisoaar ii not, as hsa bcsn ■mMooaly and hastily ee»- 
jectWvi, a porfroil of RBhobosni, bet ii typtcsl of an Atim tit . 

The eye of the mssler being able to seiie, at a glance, that which hia 
emnlooa diacipleo, or competitors, had oiA made oat in four yeara, 
after the Index waa given to them ! 

Laden with the richest arch>ok>gica] tfoi\i that arer lafi Egypt, 
Champollion with hia party returned to France in 1S39, and Boaellini 
widi hia aaaoeiatea to Tuscany. They had labored all together i and 
each nonamentalsub)aet had been faiihfidly delineated in two copiaa 

Ae one by the French, and the other by the Italian artiais. Bolb 
had been collated with «uk ether on the i^o^ and oompared with 



It waa unieably unnged, between Champollion and Roeallinl, 
that they wen 10 combine their labors in the wutfca diat were to hm 
tened ; each, however, taking aeparals branches — Champollion nn- 
dsrtaking the illustration ■rf' lbs "Historical Monuments," and the 
grammar of the hieni^yp*'i= !"n«<'age of Egypt— to RoaellinI was 
assigned the taak of elucidating, by (he " Civil Monumeiil^'' nta 
msnneia and cnstoma of thia ancient people, and (he formation c^ a 
hieroglyphical dictionary. Each set to work by 1830 ; but Cham. 
poUion, finding his end approaching, hastened (he compledon of his 
grarrmisr. Litanse apptieadon had prostrated the fragile frame, 
wfaieh enveloped one of tha most gifted men(al capsciliea ever 
rouchaafed to man. llie French govenunent gave him, in the 
Royal A itd finji a ptofeMot^ chair, created for him alone ; and hia 
•ddi^ 10 U* pnpiK at die flm ud only oecadon aceordad to Um 
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bf Providence, ia a maBtcrpiece of eloquence, sublimity of thought, 
and classical diction. 

He finished his grammar on his doath.bed, and summoning his 
friends around him, he delivered the autograph into their custody, 
with the injunction ** to preserve it carefully, for, I hope, it will be 
my vmting card to posterity/' A few weeks after, in Dec. 1833, 
ChampoUion le Jeune was followed to the grave by the noblest men 
of France ; and the wseath of " Immortelles *' hung over his sepul. 
ehre, symbolized the imperishable fame of the resuscitator of the 
earliest records mankind has hitherto possessed. 

His posthumous works were put to press at the expense of the 
nation. The third and last part of his grammar of hierogl3rphic8 
appeared in 1841 ; while the great work, styled " Les Monuments 
de PEgypte et de la Nubie,** with 400 plates, is in progress of distri. 
bution, if not already completed.* His autograph dictionary is 
either published, or nearly so ; and since his demise has precluded 
the possibility of giving to the public exact translations of the plates, 
according to the master's close interpretation, his learned brother, 
ChampoUion Figeac, erudite in ancient literature, and conservator 
of the Royal Library at Parisjjias condensed into a volume, that 
appeared in 18 10, under the title of " Ancient Egypt," a history, 
whose only fault is its brevity. 

On the demise of the illustrious Frenchman, the task that devolved 
on his Italian colleague was herculean ; and the eyes of the learned 
turned, with some anxiety, upon the only surviving representative 
of ChampoUion, the erudite Tuscan, Professor Ippolito RoselKni, of 
Pisa, whose classical acquirements, though justly celebrated, might not 
perhaps have been sufficient to supply the vacuum created in hiero. 
fflyphioal archaeology. In 1833, the ItaUan scholar produced the 
rat volume of his " Monuments of Egypt and Nubia," announcing 
at the same time, that he should undertake, in ten volumes of text, 
and four hundred plates, to furnish complete the civil, military, reli. 
fious, and monumental history of early Egypt. Faithfully and tri. 
tmiphantly has Professor Rosellini fulfilled the task allotted to him ; 
nor, if we regret that ChampoUion did not Uve to reap the full mcas. 
nre of the harvest, can we refrain from acknowledging, that his place 
has been fiUed by a man, who, with the qualities and attributes of a 
gentleman, combines the profound erudition of a universal scholar. 
For the last ten years. Professor Rosellini has been periodically issuing 
the text and plates of the noblest work, which the researches of an 
individual and the liberality of a government have ever produced ; 
Dor must the world, in awarding the laurel wreath to the professor, 
foiget, that he owes his honorable position, as we do the astonishing 
results themselves, to the patronage of Leopold, grand duke of 
Tuscany. 

It was in 1833, that the greatest expiring efibrt was made to stem 
the hieroglyphical success of Champollion, when the immortal paleo. 
grapher was already enveloped in his winding sheet ; and Klaproih 
has the unenviable merit of recording his own learned perverseness 
in the paths of error. He published a " critical examination of the 
labors of the late Monsieur ChampoUion, upon hieroglyphics ; " 
whereby he fancied, as did some of his readers, that by ingenious 
antitheses, and not a few nustatements, he had rendered aU these 
researches in the new school of interpretation abortive. Those, who 
are acquainted with his work alone, may perhaps give it a weight it 
does not deserve. 

There have been a few other insignificant attempts, in England 
and ebewhere, to substitute untenable absurdities, and among them 
are to be included those endeavors to translate hieroglyphics by 
Hebrew alone, in the room of ChampoUion's system ; but their exis- 
tence was ephemeral. And, while the Hierologist, in 1843, looks 
down from his tower of strength on tlie last fugitives of the once 
tremendous hostUe phalanx, he cheerfully accords to the Russian 
mystagogue (who, of course, has never been in Bgypt,) Monsieur de 
GottlianofT, (upon the strength of his ponderous tomes on '* L'Ar. 
chsologie Elgyptienne," which appeared in 1839,) the exclusive honor 
of being, save in his undeniable profundity of research, a century be. 
hind tl^ age. We oan scarcely suppose, that any future sehokar 
wiU perU lUs reputation by opposition to the general principles of 
Champollion's science ; and may therefore conclude diat no true 
aavan wiU imitate Boabdil, when, with weeping eyeB and aching 
heart, he cast his last lingering look on the receding Alhambra, and 
with him utter ** I'ultimo sospiro del Moro" — the last sigh of the 
Moor. 

But there were some learned men who, fiiUy conceding to Cham. 
polUon's system the merit of translation, were led, by their knowledge 
of the Coptic tongue, to doubt the correcmess of a theory which main, 
tained, " that a Meroglyphical text is the Coptic language written in 
(symbolic, figurative and phonetic) hieroglyphics, instead of in the 
oniinary Coptic letters ; or otherwise in the Greek character, with 
the addition of half a dozen signs taken from the enchorial or de. 
motic texts." On thepubUcationof the first part of the" Grammaire 
Egyptienne," it viras demonstrated, that, although the translation of 
a hieroglyphical text into French may be perfectly correct ; jret, that 
the pf ior reduction, or transposition, of each hieroglyphic sign into 
a corresponding Coptic letter, or word, did not therefore constitute 
the Coptic, as known to us by the translations of the Bible, homiUes, 
•nd Utuigies, wluch in that language have been preserved to us. 

* 1 hart Mto all bottbtlMi, or final Boabir. 



This view was sustained, with great force of argument, by the learned 
Diyardin in 1835, and by others on the Continent, as by Dr. Henry 
Tattam in England. It became very important to extend the limited 
knowledge hitherto possessed of that dead language in Europe, and 
Mons. Dujardin was sent, by the enlightened French government, to 
Egypt ; where he died, before he had completed his researches and 
his collection of manuscripts, but not before he had fuUy acknow. 
ledged, that, in his criticisms on Champollion, he had been somewhat 
premature. In 1838, Dr. Henry Tattam visited Egypt, with similar 
views, and obtained a great accession of Coptic MSS. ; and, what 
was infinitely more valuable, the transcript of a great Coptic and 
Arabic lexicon, belonging to the Copt patriarch, at Cairo ; by means 
of these aids this profound scholar has extended his Coptic dictionary 
by several thousand words. Professor Peyron issued, in due course, 
a most useful Coptic dictionary, more peculiarly destined to faciUtate 
'hieroglyphical interpretations than any previous lexicographer had 
attempted. Other learned Coptic students, Rosellini, Leipsius, Birch, 
&.C., have given important developments to the deciphering of Egyp, 
tian legends, of which the hieroglyphic and hieratic forms may now 
be said to be almost entirely recovered ; but owing mainly to the 
paucity of documents, the progress in the demotic text, has not yet 
been as complete. Dr. Leipsius' ** Letter on the hieroglyphic alpha- 
bet," 1836, is a wonderful analysis of this complex system ; and 
when the French and Italian hieroglyphical dictionaries, and die 
thorough critical translation of the mighty papyrus, at Turin, the 
"Ritual of the Dead,"* which we may look for within a couple of 
years, shall have been published, it will then be in the power of any 
one, whose acquirements in modem and ancient clossics are mode, 
rately extensive, to verify after more or less study, the translations 
afforded by hierological professors. 

While the governments of France and Tuscany, with such wisdom 
and liberality, have fostered the new school of Egyptian literature ; 
and while, it must be allowed, the Continental coUeges have furnished 
the masters of the stiU incipient hierogl}rphical science, there are 
some private individuals in England, who not only have kept pace 
with Continental progress, but, each in his sphere of action, has con. 
tributed wonderfully to unveil to us the glories of Phaimonic epochs, 
and is entitled to the warmest tribute of applause. 

First on the catalogue stands Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, whose 
universality of erudition, and thorough acquaintance with ancient 
and modem Egypt, are recognized by all who knew his former labors, 
and are attested by his " Topography of Thebes;" London, 1835— 
and by the " Manners and Customs of the Ancient Eg3rptians ;" first 
and second series; London, 1837, and 1841. Sir J. G.Wilkinson 
spent last winter again in iigypt ; and is preparing other evidences 
of his zeal in hieroglyphical researches. And, while the name of 
BiTRTON is prominent in the stiU circumscribed but very learned array 
of English hieroglyphical laborers, that of Bibch promises to take 
rank with ChampoUion, Rosellini, Leipsius and Wilkinson, in Egyp. 
tian literature. 

In 1835, Hoskins published his valuable " Travels in Ethiopia." 
Ho corrected many of the inadvertencies of CaiUeaud ; and by the 
production of a volume of undeniable facts, has enabled us to draw 
conclusions on ancient Meroe, different, as will be shown, from some 
of those deduced by the author himself. The splendid folios of 
Colonel Howard Vyse record his munificent promotion of scientific 
researches; and his costly labors at the pyramids have opened to our 
astounded contemplation views of an unquestionable antiquity, sur. 
passing, as I shall explain, all previous expectation. (Jtner worfts are 
issuing from the Continental and Englidi press, which will add infi. 
nitely to our knowledge, and to the fame of their atithors. 

In short, the little spring of pure water which first bubbled from 
the Rosetta Stone, has, in 23 years, now swoln into a mighty flood ; 
overwhelming aU opposition ; sweeping aside or carrying in its suiges, 
those whose inclination would induce them to stem its force ; and, 
at the present hour, we know more of positive Egjrptian history and 
of the ancient inhabitants of Egjrpt, ages previous to the patriarch 
Abraham, than on many subjects we can assert of our acquaintance 
with England before Alfred the Great, or with France before Char, 
lemagne ! 

In addition to all those investigatioiis, proseeated in France, in 
Italy, and in England ; Prussia has granted her generous aid in favor 
of the good cause, by decreeing that a large sum should be placed at 
the du^oeal of Dr. Leipsius, who, with seven scientific gentlemen, 
is now in Egypt, there to retrace the steps of his predecessors, over 
the sacred ground hallowed by coontleas generations of antiquity. 
At Leyden, Dr. Leemans ; and some scholars in Holland ; at Turin, 
Berlin, Rome, and Vienna, other consumers of the midnight oil are 
emulating the students of Paris, Florence, and London. In Cairo, 
our " Egyptian Society" boasts (among its members) of codperators 
in the reconstraction of the venerable edifice, whose works wiU, ere 
long, establish their claims to a front rank : and it is owing to the 
advantages afforded to me by an institution, of which I stand second 
on the list of founders, ^t I am enabled to present here in a succinct, 
but, I beUove, a correct view df the actual position of Egyptian hie. 



*Sinoe Uito wu writtea. I hav* raedvid ftom thk Mthoiiattk German EcTptol^^ 
who it DOW in E§jpL»% eataloffiit oT hii varioot woclu, aad find that hs UremsUui 
tiM Ritual into Gwnaa. in laai It bpiobabls, that thit paprmi wiU final tbs final 
poitioa of Roteliai*! woik. 
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Toglyphical archnology, no leas th&n some insight into the not gene. 
nUy known results of these glorious researches. 

Having now given a sketch of the labors of European students in 
hieroglyphics] literature, and of the personal account of the Egypto. 
logists of the ChampoUipn school, I will haxard the observation, that 
the narrative is new to most of those who read it in America ; and 
if I can convince them of the realiip of the positions advanced, their 
conviction will be accompanied by a feeling of surprise, that they 
have hitherto heard so little on these subjects. 

I do not presume to speculate much upon the causes, that have 
deprived America of the light (I speak generally) which, emanating 
from mouldering Egypt, is pouring like a flood over Europe. One 
of the main causes seems to me to be, that, as most of the best works 
are published in foreign languages, and many at large cost, and that 
as dieir appearance **en masse,** dates back not much further 
than 1836, sufficient interval has not yet elapsed, for the adequate 
promulgation of the new science in this country, beyond whst may be 
gleaned from the learned works of Sir J. G. Wilkinson ; whose last 
production made its appearance in 1841. Another cause may be in 
the associations connected with the very name of Eg>'pt — a land of 
mystery--for 3000 years covered with a veil of darkness ; and, were 
I not half an Egyptian myself, it would seem presumption in me to 
assert (what, by the way, is very easily sustained,) that till lately, 
common sense has had very little to do with the discussions of the 
literati of the Continent, of England, and of the United States, upon 
subjects connected with that mystified country— and this as much 
upon its modem, as upon its ancient state. Meanwhile, I need only 
refer to the works published in all countries, save by the genuine 
hierological school on ancient, and by Mr. Lane on modem Egypt, 
for a series of conflicting statements, that baffle the most conscientious 
and laborious inquirers after tmth. 

This is the firtt time that, in any country, a series of popular lee 
tnres and essays has been projected, for the familiar elucidation of 
topics hitherto discussed only by the leamed ; though far be it from 
me to pretend to the latter character. The very term RiESoeLYrmcs 
is a common bye-word in our tongue, to designate anything incom- 
prehensible ! and, if I venture to show, that the apprehended unin. 
telligibility of Egyptian hieroglyphics is, in 1843, an illusion, I trust 
that the truth, and die undeniable importance of the subjects handled, 
will not be doubted, in consequence of the insufficiency of my ex- 
planations ; nor the unintentional errors of the writer be a reason 
for withholding from the labors of the ChampoUion school the atten. 
tion they so imperiously demand. 

Yet, if America has hitherto been quiescent, and tardy in further. 
Sng the progress of £!gyptian developments, it will be satisfactory to 
her people to be assured, that there is one American savan who, at^a 
bound, will carry a very important branch of these sciences to unan. 
ticipated and glorious results. The name of Dr. Samuel Geoboe 
MoBTOir, vice-president of the *' Academy of Natural Sciences" at 
Philadelphia, is already associated with profound researches into the 
primeval history of man on this continent ; and no student of anthro. 
pology but has been enlightened by his " Crania Americana.*' For. 
tuitous circumstances, consequent on his own instigation, have 
enabled me to place before Dr. Morton a mass of crude materials, 
which form the basis of the work, now preparing for the press, under 
the title of ** Crania JSgjrptiaca.** When, in the course of these chap. 
ters, I approach the subject of ancient ethnology, as deducible from 
the monuments of E!gypt, it will be seen what an immense light is, for 
the first time, thrown on the orioui of the ancient Egyptian race by 
Dr. Morton's researches; and, in the interim, I seize this opportuniQr 
to express my acknowledgments for the varied instraction I have de- 
rived from our intercourse, no less than my gratitude for the manifold 
kindnesses received at his hands. 

In treating on Egjrptian subjects, it behoves me, as it is likewise 
due to my valued firiend, Mr. F. Catherwood, to sute, that I am aware 
of his having preceded me. Having had the pleasure of forming, 
years ago, at Cairo, those friendly relations with him that continue 
to the present hour, there are none more able than myself to appro, 
ciate hk intimate acquaintance with that ancient country ; anid, in 
various branches of study I am happy to acknowledge his superior 
attainments. Mr. Catherwood*s lectures embraced a much wider 
field of observation than my own dissertations, as he could add his 
researches in other Eastern countries — particularly in Palestine— to 
those he proeecut^ for several years in EgypL My illustrations of 
antiquity are confined to the Valley of the Nile. At the time when 
Mr. Catherwood lectured on Egypt, the bulk of the works from which 
I have culled the matters whereon I intend to descant, had not issued 
from the press; and none, I may say, had reached this country. Any 
difference, therefore, in our respective Egyptian views, is attributable 
to these circumstances, rather than to any deficiency on Mr. Gather, 
wood's part at the time of his lectures. Since those days, Mr. Gather, 
wood'a attention has been turned to a distinct, and still more arduous 
field of antiquarian investigation ; and the long.buricd and almost 
incredible monumental remains in Central America, exhumed with 
unlooked4br and extraordinary success by Mr. John L. Stephens, 
have given to Mr. Catherwood such opportunities for distinguishing 
oimself, that, in treating on ancient Egypt, I have his assurances 
chat I am not trenching upon his interests or pursuits. 

I WW in this eonntvy at the time of Mr. Buckingham's arrival, and 



am acquainted with his literary works. Not having attended his 
lectures, I know them only from hearaay, through the periodical press, 
or from some of his own publications. No comparison can consist, 
endy be instituted between things wherein there exists no parity ; 
and, as I am particularly desirous that my subjects, opinions, acquire, 
ments, intentions, lectures, and princ^tlee, should be considered 
totally diitinct from those of Mr. Buckingham, it would be unbe- 
coming, as well as unnecessary, to say more on this head. 

It has been already cosuolly stated, that I have been a sojourner 
in the land of £Igypt, for the greater part of twenty.threo yeara. 
Congenial tastes hsve, since my boyhood, induced mc, ss often as 
opportunities occurred, to keep pace with the writings of eminent 
travellers ; while, with most of those who have visited Egypt, and 
especially with those who followed out the new discoveries, I have 
been on terms of social intimacy, and with many I am in correspond, 
ence. A chequered, and not an idle life, enables me to speak on 
many subjects from personal experience and long.practiced know, 
ledge— .and for topographical acquaintance with that country, I can 
say, that there is little space on either side of the Nile, from the sea. 
beach to the second Cataract, with which my sporting habits have 
not rendered me familiar. In 1839, having resolved to sbsent myself, 
for an indefinite period, from the land of my adoption, I took advan- 
tage of nearly two years* leisure to ascertain the amount of informa. 
tion gleaned, by the ChampoUion school, on early Egyptian history 
I indulged my migrating propensities by a visit to Upper Egypt and 
Nubia, as well as by various dromedary excursions into the eastern 
and westem deserts adjacent to Cairo. My sedentary hours were 
occupied in studying the works whence I derive such antiquarian 
information as I possess, or in discussing relative questions with tht 
msny talented men and erudite scholars who adomed our Egypto 
European community. 

I pretend to no discoveries of my own. I have availed msrsclf of 
the productions of the leamed in Elgyptian archssology, that are, ot 
have been, within my reach. I have adopted all of them in diflerent 
proportions. I frequently use the language of some ; have taken 
ideas from all ; and after this avowal, trust that I shall escape the 
charge of plagiarism ; for who, in 1843, can treat of a country which, 
for two thousand three hund/ed years, has occupied the pens and the 
more or less critical examinations of the learned of every ancient 
and modem nation, without availing himself of the information coiu 
tained in the published labors of his predecessors 7 

The only power to which I venture to lay claim, is that of dit. 
crimination in the choice of my authorities ; and, it will be found, 
that, while making use of the same facts to be met with in the works 
of the ChampoUions, Rosellini, Wilkinson, dLC., I sometimes attempt 
to assign reasons difiering frt>m theirs, or for more extensive con. 
elusions. 

During a stay of some months in the year 1841, in England, I 
thought that if I returned to America, I should be able to occupy an 
interval of time, prc^tably to myself, and perhaps advantageously to 
others, as a lecturer on early E^ptian subjects. A long sea voyage 
threw me out of the season ; and when I sought in American libra, 
ries for some of the great works of the New School, I found, to my 
extreme regret, that the most important were wanting. 

I had therefore valid grounds for supposing that, to the majority 
of those I might address, the manner of elucidating hieroglyphlcal 
arcana, no less than many of the practical results themselves, would 
at least present the charm of novelty ; but, in the absence of indis. 
putable facaimiles of f^gyptian legends and monumental subjects, it 
was impossible to prepare any satisfactory pictorial illustrations. 

It is with sincere plessure, that I now express my acknowledge- 
ments to my valued friend, R. K. Uaiobt, Esq., of New. York, 
whose friendship I acquired some years ago in Egypt, for supplying, 
independently of his other varied kindnesses, these deficiencies of 
hooke, by procuring from Europe " I Monumenti dell 'Egitto e della 
Nubia,*' of Professor Rosellini. This invaluable work, the /rat; 
and the only copy (complete as far as it has hitherto appeared) exist, 
ing in the United States, has been lent to me by Mr. H., and is now 
in my possession. From this work, with occaaional extracts from 
others, the illustrations that embellish my oral lectures have been 
copied, with scrupulous fidelity, by PhiUdelphian artists. The only de. 
viation from the originals lies in the requisite enlargementof the copioa; 
but beyond this, in my pictorial repreaentations, no departure in color, 
or in anything else, has been made from the original plates. 

Finally : if my readers will kindly take into consideration, that 
my life has been spent, and my exertions, till I landed in New. York 
in January, 1849, have been activelv directed in multifarious pur* 
suits, totally distinct in nature from the position I now occupy before 
them, I truat they will look with indulgence on the attempt made to 
acquit mjrself of the agreeable, but arduous task before me, rather 
than at the deficiencies proceeding fix>m my own want of ability. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

The origin of the Abt or Wnimio loses itself among the nebulooa 
periods of man'a primeval history. With the original ethnographic 
varieties of the human spedes, tlie primitive geographical (Ustribo. 
tion of mankind, the patriarchal fountains of a once pore reUgioou 
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mnd the earliest sources of the diversify of langaage, must be asso- 
elated the first developments of that art, which, from the remotest 
periods, has enabled man to record his history, and to overcome space 
and time in the transmission of his thoughts. 

And it must be allowed, that on all these subjects, however success. 
fdUy the efforts of antiquaries, in the last quarter of a century, have 
enlightened us with unexpected and almost unhoped-for glimpses of 
the truth ; yet, beyond a certain epoch, of which the antiquity is 
■carcely definable, their lights fail us ; and the origin of letters, with 
a thousand accompanying questions, is lost in the night of time ; 
wherein, to use the beautiful words of Bryant, ** These subjects as. 
aume the fantastic forms of an evening cloud ; we seem to descry 
castles, and mountains, and gigantic appearances, but, while we 
gaze, the forms die away, and are soon lost in gloom and uncertainty.'* 
All the progress that modem researches have, as yet, achieved, is to 
carry back the positive epoch of the absolute existence of writing, 
rather than to have lifted the -veil, which conceals its primeval origin. 
The lamp of modern inquiry has illumined our pathway, and ex. 
tended our knowledge a few hundred years beyond the point reached 
by our forefathers. Here and there, its projectile ray is through the 
gloom reflected, by some diamond imbedded in the distant rock ; 
but the shadows of the cavern flit before our eyes, and the firedamp 
warns us of the danger of advance. 

Whether the art of writing was a consequence of the necessities 
of human society, the result of a progress from the rude savage to 
die civilized man, can be looked upon nowoudays only as a curious 
apeculation. Nor when we shall take into consideration, in a sub. 
aequent chapter, the subject of Chronology, can this hypothesis be 
consistently sustained, without overthrowing the entire fabric of 
Scriptural history ; because, I trust, that I shall be able to demon, 
atrate, from the positive records of Egypt, that if to the already 
almost biblical] y-irreiconcileable antiquity, imperiously required for the 
monuments still erect in that country, we add the countless ages that 
would be required, before the theoretical primitive Savage could 
conceive, much less execute, such an eternal edifice as one pyramid, 
we must fall back upon geological, and cease to define his progress 
by chronological periods. Far less inconsistent with the refinement 
In arts and sciences, that we encounter at the remotest epoch of 
Elgjrptian history, and infinitely more in accordance is it with the 
Sacred Word, to class the art of writing among those primeval, if 
not antediluvian, revelations to man, of which we possess much col. 
lateral evidence ; although of the act we have no positive record, 
and of the era we are utterly uncertain. 

Until the discoveries of Champollion enabled us to produce " wrlu 
ings,'* ''sculptured letters," and "painted alphabetic signs,*' coeval 
with generations, that in the days of the Patriarch Abraham had long 
ceased to exist, not only has writing been traced to the Hebrews, 
Chinese, Phoenicians, Chaldeans, Hindoos, or E^gfyptians, according 
to the respective theories of the scholar, his prejudices and partiali. 
ties ; but, it was maintained by some of the learned, that we owe the 
art of writing to Moses, the Hebrew Lawgiver; and that the Tablets 
of stone, in the wilderness of Sinai, are Uie first authentic evidence 
we possess of early alphabetic writing ; whence the conclusion 
would inevitably follow, that this inestimable blessing had been denied 
to man, until the 15th century before the Christian era ! 

That such an hsrpothesis is fallacious, may be shown by Scripture 
itself; even were we deprived of the unanswerable proofs to be 
gleaned from Grentile records. In Gen. v. let — ^*<This is the book of 
the generations of Adam" — reference is made to the &ooii: of gene, 
ahgy; whence it irresistibly follows, that writing must have been in 
use among the antediluvian patriarchs; and, under the view that 
writing was a divine revelation, the same Almighty power that, ac 
cording to the preceding proposition, instructed Moses, could have 
equally vouchsafed a similar inspiration to any patriarch from Adam 
to Noah ; nor does it seem consistent with the merciful dispensation 
which preserved Noah's family through the grand cataclysm, and 
bad condescended, according to the biblical record, to teach him 
those multitudinous arts indispensably requisite to the construction 
of a vessel destined to pass uninjured through the tempests of the 
deluge, that the Almighty, by withholding the art of writing, should 
have left the account of antediluvian events to the vicissitudes of 
oral tradition, or denied to Noah's holy family the practice of that 
art, whichi it is maintained, was conceded first to Moses. 

But there are other arguments, that confirm the existence of the 
art of writing in antediluvian epochs (whether by symbols or by 
alphabetic signs,) to be gathered from a critical examination of the 
Pentateuch ; and, while I would casually observe, that « Moses was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians" — ^Acts vii. 3S2 — I will 
point out some of the reasons for this assertion. 

The five books of Moses* carry with tfiem internal evidence, not 
of one sole, connected, and original composition, but of a eon^la. 
tion, by an inspired writer, from earlier annals. '< The genealogical 
tables and family records of various tribes, that are found embodied 
in the Pentateuch, bear the appearance of documents copied from 
written archives. They display no trait which might lead us to 
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ascribe their production to the dictates of immediate revelation, nor 
are we anywhere informed that such in reality was their origin. We 
are aware that similar documents were constructed by the inspired 
writers of the Gospels, from national archives or family memorials.' 

The obvious presumption is, that Moses obtained records of a 
like description from similar sources, unless it can be shown that no 
such means were in existence at the time. We have the authority 
of Genesis v., 1, for asserting the existence of a book of genealogies 
in the time of Noah ; and a city, mentioned by Joshua, was named 
in Hebrew, " Kiijath Sefer" — the City of Letter; It is impossible 
to prove that letters were unknown before Moses ; and the Hebrews 
of his day appear even to have had two distinct modes of writing; 
the characters of which, in one case, were alphahetie^ and in the 
other eymbolic. The inscription on the Ephod itself is said-— Exodus 
xxviii., 96 — ^to have been written in characters " Uke the engravings 
of a oignet!" and the original typo of the sacred Urim and Thitii. 
Mm was, as will hereafter be shown, derived from an earlier combi- 
nation of emblems, possibly Egyptian. We have, therefore, many 
reasons to believe that the use of letters, and the practice of preserving 
chronicles and genealogies, were known to the Hebrews long before 
Moses : while, in any case, if an attempt were made, in violation of 
all legitimate inferences, to draw attestation from Holy Writ, and it 
were proved that, until ihe time of Moses, the Jews were unable to 
preserve their national annals save by oral tradition, it would, in the 
present advanced state of positive knowledge in the history of contem. 
porary Gentile nations (who, ages anterior to Moses, had authentic 
and written chronicles,) show that the Israelites were, till the I5th cen. 
tury before Christ, more ignorant than any great people of antiquity 
—a position which, I presume, would be as detrimental to Scrip, 
tnral authenticity, as, in truth, it would be contrary to reason and 
to fact 

But it has been demonstrated, by a succession of eminent scholars, 
since the year 1753, that a critical examination of the Hebrew text 
of Genesis establishes the truth of the assertion, that this book con- 
tains oeveral original records ; each bearing on its face the strongest 
marks of authenticity, and of long anterior antiquity, which have 
been brought together by the hai^ of Moses. Genesis contains 
repetitions and double narratives of the same events— ^iistinguished 
by difierent characteristics of style, distinctly marked. Two histo. 
ries are cleariy defined in the Hebrew text : in one, the Deity is 
styled Elohim ; and in the other, Jxbovah ; besides an ii^nimde of 
diiSerences in relative style, that leave no doubt, on the mind of the 
scholastic investigator, in regard to the diversity of the records which 
chronicle the same event 

Again, the Book of Job is, by learned theologians, said not to be 
a Hebrew production ; thoogh accepted, and authenticated, by the 
lawgiver of Israel. Job lived in Uie land of Uz — Aramanea— of 
which Edom was a district, and Arabia our modem designation. 
Job was not a Hebrew of the Hebrews, but an Arabian; probably 
of Joktan's race : and, according to Hales, his probable epoch was 
about 2337 B. C. ; that is, from 600 to 800 years before Moses. This 
chronological view is further com>borated by the following facts 
with regud to EliphaZt the Temanite, one of Job's friends. In Ge- 
nesis xxxvi., 4, 10, and in I. Chronicles i., 35, we learn that EUphax 
was JBsau's eldest son. Now, if this Eliphaz be identified with the 
Eliphaz in Job, it is manifest that Job, being contemporary with Eli. 
phaz, must have preceded Moses by some centuries : and that he ie 
thus identified is fairly inferrible ; first, from the fact that the name of 
Eliphaz occurs nowhere in the Bible but in the Book ot Job and u 
the chapters above cited ; and second, from Eliphaz being called the 
Temanitef since we learn from Jeremiah xlix., 7, 20, that Teman 
was a province or portion of Edomf the country of Esau. Job (in 
xix., 23) exclaims, ** Oh that my words were written ! Oh that they 
were printed in a book." I presume the Hebrew word, rendered 
printed in our version, does not, in its' original language, convey 
stricdy this meaning. Again — Job, zxxi., 35-—" Oh that one would 
hear me ! Behold, my desire is that the Almighty would answer 
me, and that mine adverssry had written a book." It therefore 
follows, that in Job*§ day (whenever that was) booko were not un. 
known. 

His affecting and pious narrative, while it combines with abun. 
dance of other evidence, to prove that the pure belief in Onx God 
was not limited to the Jewish patriarch Abraham, after the first cor- 
ruption of our forefathen, assures us, that writton ekronicUs, and 
even the sublimest poetry t were in use Umg before Moees. We are 
likewise thus made aware, that this inspired writer, when he com. 
piled the Pentateuch, did not disdain the records of Gentile nations, 
in the case of Job, to console the Israelites during their forty years of 
tribulation in the wilderness ; nor did his descendants consider them 
unworthy of incorporation into their saored books. We may also 
gather some eonfinnative inferences, that compilation was not re- 
jected by oUier inspired writen, firom the fact, that the collection of 
sacred poems, received under the names of DAvm's Psalms, were 
composed, at different and distant intervals, some by David, and 
many of them after the Babylonish captivity ; and were subsequently 
collected together in the Hebrew archives, and attributed exclusively, 
though erroneously, to David, by the Jews, aa by ourselves. I pass 
over the various other instances to be found In the Penuteucb, all 
aorroboratiye of the eofiectnesa of the aaMrtioVy that, in Moaea' time, 
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hook9 wv familiar to the Hebrewa ; who were imlraeted to believe 
that their aina were recorded in the Almighty'a hook — ^Exodi^zxxiin 
33,33 — ^which was no new doctrine in the daya of Moaea ; and I 
extract from Dr. Lamb*8 invaluable work, the aocceeding paragraph, 
aa well aa other evidencea. 

« Every attentive reader of the Bible muat have observed* Hut 
the book of Genesia is divided into two perfectly separate and dia- 
tinct histories. The Jiret part ia an accowit of the Crbatioit, and 
the general history of mankind up to the building of the Tower of 
Babel. The Heond part is the history of Abraham, and his de. 
acendants ; from the call of the patriarch in the land of Ur of the 
Chaldees, to the death of Joseph, after the aettlement of the children 
of Israel in Goshen, in the land of Egypt. The /rat part contains 
ihe hiatory of above two tkoueand yearo; and is contained in the ten 
first chapters of OcnesiB, and nine verses of the eUfoefUh. The eeeond 
part comprises a period of about two hundred and fifty yeara, and 
occupies the remaining thirty .nine chapters. This history, which 
commences at the beginning of the twelfth chapter, ia preceded bv 
a genealogical table, tracing Abraham's pedigree up to the patriaren 
Shem. Between the event (Babel) recorded in the ninth verse of 
the elevendi chapter, and the next verse (viz : the call of Abraham,) 
there intervenea a period of neariy four hundred yearo, during which 
we know nothing of the history of the human race from the oaered 
Seripturee,** 

Thus, then, the Israelites, before die Exodus, would have poa- 
sessed two sacred books. One, " Greneais," property ao called ; and 
the other, ** The History of Abraham.'* 

lliere is no reason for supposing that other contemporary nations 
did not possess, in those early times, similar records ; nor is there 
any reason why other contemporary nations should not have chroni- 
cled all great eventa, and handed down, perhapa as far as ouraelveai 
same of the annals of those events, that took place upon the earth, 
on which te Bible, during an interval of *' above four hundred 
years," is strictly silent It will be seen that the Egffptiano have. 

^ We know that, in addition to these (books,) the Hebrews had 
another book, entided « Milehamoth JeAovoA"— the ** Wars of Jeho. 
vah" — (vague traditions, concerning which mythes abound in Gen- 
tile records, aa the wars of the gods with Titan, the Indian primeval 
annals, &c.) *< from which a quotation is given in Numbers xii., 14.** 

Learned Hebraists also consider that the Jewa, anterior to the age 
of Moaea, had a collecdon of national ballade, in a &ooii:, endded 
'* Sepher-Hiuaahur^ — aee Joehua x., 13 — ** Is not tliia written in the 
Book of Jasher 7 " The frequent uae of the worda, '* and he aang,** 
are deemed to allude to the first aentenoe of some more ancient 
song ; whence the tide of a book vraa derived— Judgea ▼., 1 — ^Debo. 
rah'a aong ia an instance. 

It ia finally sustained, by great church theologians, that Moeea, 
when, under the inspiration of Grod, he indited the hooka of the law, 
prefixed to them a history of Abraham and his posterity, aa pre- 
served by Israel's fairuly; and at the same time rendered their sacred 
reeorda of the Creation and hietory of man 19 to the diepereian ai 
Babel (which are presomed to have been written in a difereni ekar^ 
ae(er--probably eymbolie writing — from that now known to us aa 
the Hebrew lettered into the Hebrew language, aa current in Moses* 
day. 

I am thus particular in demonatmting, by biblical evidence, dial 
the art of writing did not originate with Moeea, lest the positioii 
now indisputably established, of die prior antiquity of thia art among 
Gentile nations, of the earliest periods, should appear to militate 
againat the authenticity of the Moeaic record ; and it will be con- 
ceded, that when once, by arguments grounded on &e Bible itself, 
die use of hooke among the Hebrewa ia carried back to antediluvian 
periods, not only is the charge of heresy in these matters reiidered 
nugatory, but the inference in favor of a primary dhoine revelatiam 
considerably strengdiened. 

The Jewa were not the only people who preserved written me- 
moriala of the deluge, for among all nationa vre find vague traditiona 
of the event itself; and in many we may trace d^e former exiatence 
of written chronicles. If, at the present day, we cannot produce 
▼oluminoua aimals, coeval with eariy poetdi»*ivian eraa, in aupport 
of thia assertion, we can adduce abundance of historical reasons, to 
account for the absence of these primeval documents in our day, in 
the fearful destruction of ancient librariea by the barbarous fanaticiam 
of numeroua nationa, and of all creeda ; no less than by acddenta, 
and caaualtiea, to which, from their inflammable nature, or peririiabla 
malsriala, all literary productiona are liable. Without recapitulating 
the varioua instances of die annihilation of ancient archivea in Asia 
Minor, Greece, and Syria, let ua remember, diat in the defence of 
the arsenal against the furioua attache of an enraged Alexandrian 
populace, JuUua Ceaar could not aave die Ptolemaic library from 
eonflagration ; while the subsequent insensate decree of the ruthleaa 
Omar, enforced the obliteration of die second mightiest collection of 
ancient chroniclea, it had taken 600 years to accumulate in die 
CmsTiAif Bibliothecal repository at Alexandria. In China, the 
Tartar conquerors devoted to the flamea the preciona aimala of ante- 
lior history ; while, with the same fiendiah xeal, their brethren devaa- 
tated many of the Indian and Central Aaiatic librariea. The Saracenic 
tonent that overthrew the dynaaty of Chuaioea ** Khuxmff "— aa- 
tUlad ita unw>iiinting daatiiMifaiiMi on die vataoMt-wkich for ages 



nad accumulated in Peraian archivea. And if, in aome partial degreOf 
the intelligence of the Abbaaide Caliphate of Bagdad, the tranaitory 
encouragement of letters by the varioua Arab housea, that alternately 
ruled over £g3l>t, or the liberal patronage afforded to acience and 
literature by me Saracenic dynasties of Morocco and Granada, aerva 
to mitigate the anathemaa, which we are justified in heaping on the 
entire race of *<Amawe^yeh" Saracens, let no interposing hand save 
from execration the deacendants of the Se^jook, or Turcoman, with 
thoae of the untameable and desecrating Mogul. At this very hour, 
the Scythian horde, encamped amid the aahea of once populoua and 
civilixed communitiea, ia the aame irredeemable aggregation of mia- 
creanis, from Constantinople to Egypt, as in former days; and if 
we are now alive to deplore the historical losses we owe to Turk- 
ish barbarism, it is solely to the Christian lancea of our own chivaL 
roua ancestry, and, at the present hour, to the dreaded length of our 
bayonets, that, under Providence, we . are indebted. Mohammed 
AU, the idol of a false philanthropy, the praise-bespattered mocker of 
European civilization, has destroyed, in Egypt, more monuments of 
antiquity, than the Hykshoa, than Cambyses, than Artaxerxea Ochua 
than Lathsmia; and, while mystified Europe chanta *'Io peana'* 
for hia great intentione, he haa permitted, aa I have elsewhere shown^ 
the aimihilation of more historical legends in 40 years, than had 
been compassed by 18 centuries of Roman, Byzantian, Arab, or 
Ottoman misrule. 

Did not the Tyrian annals perish with the fleets and fortreases of 
PhoBuicia, on the overthrow of the mistress of the deep by Alexandert 
Had Marius no hand in the obliteration of Punic chroniclea at Car- 
thage 7 and is not Titus amenable for the aacriicgous annihilation 
of Hebrew archivea on the fall of Hierosolima 7 Did not Brennus, 
the (jraul, destroy the aeven-hilled city herself, with all her pnblio 
regiatcra, in 390 B. C.7 • 

Wherever we turn in the history of nationa, we are met by india- 
putable evidence of the former existence of ancient chroniclea through, 
out the world, accumulated during coundesa centuries, while we are 
harrowed by the event, which haa deprived us of their possession. 

Impartiality cannot forget, that miadirected zeal, and monkiah 
fanaticism, have marked every Christian country with a aimilar dia- 
regard for the preaervation of early aimala ; nor can we spare even 
our anceators from the chaige of cancelling, in order to inaert the 
rcveriea of a superatitioua recluse, thoee invaluable pagea known to 
ua aa PALiMPsssn. 

Where ia the hiatory of Hecateua of Miletua 7 where the annab 
of Manetho, Beroana, or Eratoethenea 7 a few mutilated fragmentib 
are all we poaaeaa of their compendioua volumea 1 And where are 
the atill earlier records, whence they compiled their information T 
fltemally loat— aave anch aa Cbamfoluon has pointed out on the 
monuments and papyri of Estft ! But, if we are deprived of die 
original records of the GentHee, we must not forget, that the deified 
Tbotb — the first Hermes (erroneously confounded with Hermes Tria. 
megistus) wrote, and perhapa too, in antediluvian perioda, in oaered 
(onigiMga, and, poasibly, in purely eymbolie eharaetere, the wisdom 
and philoaophy of hia timea. Again, we muat not omit dia^ afW 
the deluge, Thoth the 3nd— or Trismegistus, m3rstically defined aa 
an incarnation of his antediluvian protctype-^-had written forty.two 
volumea^ preserved with religious care, according to Clement, 
of Alexandria, A.D. 194, in which were contained all the mlea, pie. 
cepis, and documenta, relating to religion, to dogma, to government, 
coemogony, to aatronomy, to geography, to medicine, and to all thoae 
arte and aciencea, whose perfection ia atteated by the still standing 
worka, and the still existing remains of the ancient Egyptiana. 

Authoritiea, contemporary with the decline of Pharaonic glofy, 
enumerated, after the Persian conquest, B. C. 585, above twenty 
thaueand volmmeOt in conatant, universal, and popular uae among the 
inhabitanta of ^gypt ; the productiona ci a St^hie, Athethie^ NeekOf 
and Petoeirio — all Egyptian Pharaohs ; no less than of prieats and 
other phiioaophers, who lived, neariy all of them, agea before Moaee ; 
and bow could the Jewiah hiatorian have been <* learned in oU the wia. 
dom of the Egyptiana." — Acta vii., S3-»if, in the course of his sacer- 
dotal education at HeliepoUa, or Memplds, he waa not iiutiated in 
the mysteries, aa well aa proficient in hieroglyphic writing 7 and if 
he bad not ei^joyed free acceaa to the Egyptian primeval reeorda 7 

All hiatoiy teatifiea to the existence of booke, on every snbrject, ia 
eariy Egypt. We know the namea of many of the autbors ; aome. 
timeo the tide of the work ; often the aubject of their literary labors. 

Poems, and, above all others, epic poema were common in Egypt; 
and were publicly chanted to the praiaea of deitea, or to perpetuate 
the glorioua actiona of heroea. Homer, it ia said, viaited Egypt about 
the 9th century B. C; and the poet Naucratis chargea him with 
gleaaing from Egyptian harde, the ideaa which, with anch anblimity 
of thought and diction, he perpetuated in Ilia Iliad and Odyssey. 

Of the existence of such poems, no doubt can now be sustained, 
afier reading SalvoUnia' translation of the hieratic papyrua (known 
aa Sallier'a) at Paria, recording the conqueats of Ramaea the Great, 
about B. C. 1590. And, of the eariy existence of rojral and national 
librariee, contemporary with, if not prior to the epoch of Meaea, we 
are made certain by the following fact That magnificent ruin at 
Thebea, miacalled the Memnanmm, ia, I diink withovt doubt, tfa» 
palaee of Oinrmandiaa, deacribed by Diodoroa. aa aeen by Hecatset 
la Ike 50ii O^l^ed* Itdieneontainede tfMrf ofsMredbooket 
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over the entrance-gateway of which was inacribed^ ** the remedy for 
the Boul." This palace is the SanueMnum, a temple-palace of 
Ramses 3rd, (Sesoetris) and over the mouldering doorway, which 
once led from ^e hall to the now^estroyed bibliothecal repository, 
Champoluon was the first to read in hieroglyphics over the heads of 
** Thoth " and *< Saf k"< — the male and female deities of arts, sciences, 
and letters — the remarkably appropriate titles " Lady oC Letters '*-* 
and ** President of the JJbrarjfl** 

The door of the library, at the Ramsessium, might be cavilled at, 
on the ground of its erection about the times of Moses. We will go 
back 2(K) years, to the sanctuary of the temple of Luqsor — of the 
day of Amunoph the 3rd — whom the dreeks and Romans degraded 
into the fabulous Mernnon! and whose statue became vocalt for. 
sooth ! Here an inscription over " Thoth " begins, ** discourse of 
the Lord of the divine writings " — and another over " Saf k. Lady 
ofLeHerer* 

The enumeration of all the literary works of the Ancient Eg3rp. 
tians, of which we have mementos, requires little beyond extracts 
from Champollion Figeac ; but, as the detail does not possess suf. 
ficient interest to general readers, I limit myself to the main features 
of the theme. The discoveries of the ardent investigators of the 
new school have authenticated as Egyptian in origin, however their 
mythology was misconstrued by the auihors, or their copyists, the 
ancient writings of Apuleius, Poemander, Uerus-ApoUo, Hermapion ; 
as well as those fragments, known to classical archaBologistB as the 
Hermetic books- From the letter, I have taken the prophetic motto, 
that heads in my lecture^room the illustrative transparency — as given 
by Wilkinson : 

** O Mgypte, Mgypte .... solas supererunt fabule, et eque tn. 
credibiUe posteris .... sola supererunt verba hgndibue incisa." 
And I render, from the French of Champollion Figeac, the touching 
lament the whole paragraph contains: 

« O ESgypt, Egypt ! a time shall come, when, in lieu of a pure reli. 
gion, and of a pure belief, thou wilt possess nought but ridiculous 
fables, incredible to posterity ; and nothing will remain to thee, but 
words engraven on stones—iht only monuments that will attest thy 
piety." — {Books of Hermes,) 

The pure resilitions of Elgyptian philosophical doctrines start, in 
spite of their Grecian chrysalis, from all the pages we possess of 
Orpheus, Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle ; and evince, that in philo- 
sopkff, as in everything else, the Greeks borrowed from the Elgjrp- 
tians ; who are not, however, amenable for errors, that originate in 
the vanity, volatility, and misapprehension of the Hellenes; and 
which invest the profound and practical wisdom of the teachers, 
widi the puerilities of the pupils. The touchstone of hieroglyphical 
analysis now enables us to cull the Nilotic pearls from the mound, 
and return them with honor to their proprietors ; leaving the remain* 
der to the Greeks as their exclusive copjrright. 

I have been thus prolix, to show that history sacred and profane, 
which, however doubtful before Champollion's discoveries, is now 
supported by hierogljrphical evidence, would alone suffice to over- 
throw the fallacy, that attributes to Moses the invention of letters, or 
to the Hebrews the exclusive transmission of early annals, descrip. 
tive of some antediluvian, and many postdiluvian events. The 
very Scriptures derive confirmation from the fact, that many early 
nations preserved imtf en legends, ss well as oral traditions, of those 
primevsi dasrs ; and I have endeavored to account, in the destruction 
of well-authenticated libraries, for the reason, why the Jewish 
Chronicles were, till lately, all that the lapse of ages hss preserved 
to us. There are remarkable connections between fragments of 
profane historians, and several parts of Grenesis ; and the practice of 
preserving every species of written chronicle, being far more ancient 
than Moses, recedes into the mists of remote antiquity, among nations 
distinct from the Hebrews, ethnographically and geographically, and 
in era anterior to, as in modes of writing, and attributes of speech, 
removed from Jewish assimilation or eoimection. Berosus, who 
wrote B. C. 368, gives a Chaldean history of the ten antediluvian 

generations, that difiers but in names from the Hebrew account, 
e expressly affirms, that Xisuthbus (whom we term iViMiA) com- 
piled memoirs of the previous history of mankind before the flood, from 
which all existing accounts were said to have been derived. Allowing 
them to be a Semitic, and therefore, to the Hebrews, a cognate tribe, 
we cannot deny to the Chaldkaws a full knowledge of the art of 
writing, at the earliest period, for they must have been familiar with 
some method of writing, before they could construct tables with 
astronomical observations. These tables are allowed by theologian, 
as likewise by astronomical criticism, to date as far back as B. C. 
3234, or 700 years before Moses! And yet Diodonis distinctly 
avers, that the Babylonians learned astronomy from the Elgyptians, 
'* being themselves an Egyptian colony.^* We know, monnmentally, 
that Mesopotamia — ** Nahasira" — ^was a subdued country, tributary 
to Egypt, at 1600 B. C. ; and know not during how many centuries 
previously it had been such. Fragments of Sancoidathon lead us to 
inferences confirmatory of Berosus. 

Amid these various records, it would seem^ as if the Jews pre. 
served one or more copies of primeval legends, which by Moses 
were compiled into one account ; collating portions <k them, perhaps, 
with similar documents, existing in the hieroglyphic character, 
daring his education in Egyptian e<dleges.* J say <* dmHtr doeiu 



raents," because we have the authority of Plato, (see Wilkinson, 4tb 
vol. p. 169,) that when Solon visited Egypt, about 549 B. C, the 
Eg]rptian priests, with whom he was comrersing about ** the be. 
ginning of all things,*' said to him — ** You mention one deluge only, 
whereas many happened." I leave it to geologists to define the true 
meaning of the priests, and to concede the correcmess of the Egyp. 
tian record. 

The Egyptian priests told Solon many things, that must have 
humbled his Athenian pride of superior knowledge ; but one fact 
that they told him, on geography, is so curious, in regard to the ** far 
West," that it is worthy of mention. 

We know the maritime abilities of the Phosnicians, and we can 
adduce tangible reasons to show, that, by orders of Phanoh Necho, 
Africa had been circumnavigated, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
about 600 B. C, actually doubled, before it was in the yesr 1497 of 
our era, discovered by Diaz and Vasco de Gama. 

The Egyptians had intercourse with Hindostan, the Spice Islands, 
and China, long before that period ; and in maritime skill equalledi 
as in geographical knowledge they surpassed all early nations. Now, 
when Solon was receiving that instruction in the Elgyptian sacerdotal 
colleges, which rendered him the ** wisest of mankind," (among the 
Athenians,) besides gleaning an insight into primeval history, and 
geology, that snbsequently induced him to compose a great poem, 
wherein he treated on Attica, before the OaYBiku flood, and on the 
VAST IsLAifD, which had sunk into the Atlantic Ocean ; he was 
informed by " Sonchis, one of the priests, of the existence of the At- 
LAifTic Isles ; which, Sonchis said, were larger than AnucA and 
Asia unitkd." See Wilkinson—'* Thebes "—p. S54, extract from 
Plato. 

In the course of these essays and lectures, I shall incidentally 
advert to sundry curious facts of the same kind ; but, as the present 
chapter and the following, are to be devoted to the wjurnres of the 
ancient Egyptians, I proceed to other branches of my subject, with 
this prefatory remark, that is requisite to do away with any seeming 
discrepancy between my assertions, and those views of Holy writ, 
which, in common with many others, I wss tanght at school. It is 
this: 

That to suppose Hebrew to be the most ancient language, and the 
one spoken by Adam and Noah, is a matter of opinion ; contrary to 
evidence ; immaterial in itself, as regards Christian belief ; and non. 
essential to any view of the case ; but to suppose, that, within a 
comparatively few yean after Noah, the Jewish )umals were the 
only written Chronicles, and that Hebrew was the only language, in 
which histories of antediluvian events were, by the immediate 
descendants of Noah — those whose movements were afiected by the 
Dispersion — preserved, is, at the present hour, an untenable fallacy. 
*' L*on est revenu de tout 9a." 

That to suppose Moses to be the inventor of letters is an illusion ; 
though he may have modified the Hebrew alphabet ; and there are 
some inferences, to be drawn from similariiy of afyhabetic eharae* 
ters, that he may have adopted some Egyptian phonetic improve, 
ments on the primitive Hebrew method of symboUe writings — ** like 
the engravings of a signet " — inasmuch, as the Egjrptians, for more 
than a thousand yean before his time, had used the same symboUe^ 
figurative, and phonetic signs, that were in popular use in his day ; 
for, according to Acts vii. 23, '* Moses was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians." 

It hss been clearly shown, by the Rev. Dr. John Lamb, of Cam. 
bridge University, that the Hebrew alphabet may be traced, letter 
for tetter, to a primitive hierooltfhic. The greater part of these 
hierogljrphical parents of the present Hebrew alphabet are onques. 
tionably E!gyptian ; but while, in principle, I entirely coincide with 
his lucid arrangement, it is necessary for a hierologist to state, that 
some of the symbols are not strictly £Sgyptian, although it is possible 
other homophones would supply the vacancies. In his opinion, as in 
that of many other English and Continental hebraists, the original, 
and perhaps antediluvian, mode of writing was ncruKX wsinifo, or 
idiographic ; whence all a^habets were subseqnendy derived ; each 
taking that form consistent with the genius of each langusge, as 
spoken and written by the earliest families of the human race. 

In speculating, however, upon these hitherto insoluble problems, 
it seems to me orthodox, as weU as reasonable, knowing as we do 
fix}m Scripture that books existed long before Moses, and probably 
long before Noah, to reflect upon the following crude supposition^ 
which I advance hypothetically, with deference to superior judgment 

When mankind, either on the primitive peaeefiil separation of the 
children of Noah, in the days <i PeUg (whose name in Hebrew 
means *< to divide," and ** to separate,") or, on the subsequent vio- 
lent and miraculous dispersion at Babel, in the plains of Shinar» 
sought in varied climes, and under infinitely-diversified ciroum- 
stances, to obey the Creator's fiat, <* Go forth, be fruitfrd and mnlti. 
ply," each distinct family of man, proceeding ** in sonow," *' to 
eat bread," by *' the sweat of his face, till ha return unto the 
ground," carried with the physical diversities, and craniological, 
osteological, capillary, and cuticular varieties of his peculiar race, 
the difierences of language. 

Each distinct family of man, (or peihape only die higher Caucasian 
castes,) may have possessed a transcript of that origkial, primeval 
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tknntcUt that contained memoriala of the flood, and or anterior 
events. 

To the intervention of time, and vast geographical distancea, the 
changes of method, and the alteration of alphabetie signs, may poe- 
■ibly be traced, and probably attributed. 

Some nations, in the lapse of ages, may have forgotten the primi. 
ftoe art of writing ; but have presented oral traditions of the former 
existence of that art ; and these nations may have set about the bs. 
DISCOVERT of the mode of transmitting their thoughts, in writing, to 
posterity. And while, under this view, I proceed to show what 
might possibly have been the process, by which this lost art could 
have been recovered, I would observe, that a strong analogy in tra. 
cing %Driting to primeval Rbvelation may be found, in ascending to 
the divine origin of the belief in the unity of the Godhead, and of his 
ineflable attributes in the Trinity, (Monotheism, mystically developed 
in triads,) the existence of which pure primeval creed among the 
Gentiles, is shown by the mythological systems of the Hindoos, the 
Pela^gic Greeks, the Orphic philosophers, the Tynans, the Sidoni- 
ans, the Syrians, ^e Eklessenes, the Chaldeans, the Peruvians, (7) the 
Chinese, and Ultni.Gangetic nations, of the remotest antiquity, to 
have been the same, as, thoroughly demonstrable by hieroglyphical 
discoveries, it is now proved to have been the faith of those initiaUd 
in the hierophantic mysteries of the traduced, and misundeistood. 
Ancient Egyptians.* 

The narrow limits of this hurried treatise preclude the develop, 
ment I could wish to give to this portion of my subject In attribu. 
ting the art of writing to primary Revelation, there arises a difficulty 
from the query, how, if the art were known to mankind at the Dis- 
persion, does it happen that each early nation should have used a 
different alphabet ? This might be met, if not answered, by a pa. 
rallel question ; how is it, that each family of man spoke a diferent 
kmguage after Babel? We must recognize the will of Divine 
Providence in both cases. 

I cannot reconcile with Scriptural chronology, however extended, 
the Li^Me of time adequate for the rude umnatrueted savage to ac. 
quire, among the mjrriads of progressive steps toward civilization, 
the art 0/ writingf whether by tymholiet or afyhabetie signs. Writ- 
ing may be for ever unneeetaary to vast tribes of human beings, who 
are far above the oavage in the scale of civilization ; and would, 
assuredly, not have be*en the art which, for many generations, a sav. 
age community would strive to acquire, or to which their first eflbrts 
would be directed. Centuries would elapee, before the hjrpothet- 
ioal lavage could reach that wonderful process, attested by Egyp^un 
monuments, stUl erect on Nilotic shores, whoee construction precedes 
Abraham by unnumbered generations. 

But, if we cannot reconcile, with any view of biblical chronology, 
the intervening and undefinable measure of time, when we start with 
an uninspired savage, and gradually mould him into a eivilixtd man ; 
we have abnndanee of evidence to bring forward, when, in accords 
anoe with the Pentateuch, we nippoee a prtmetal, and heaven- 
descended state of civilization, from whieb, after paganism, or 
feteechism, strictly so called, had supplanted the pure primitive creed 
in some nations, (as in the case of Terah, progenitor of the " father 
of the faithfiil'O mankind subaeqnently fell off. 

So soon as lapee of time, ana great ge<«Bpkical distances, had 
separated some families of the human race from all relatioiiB widi, or 
approximation to the habits of, the others, it is quite rational to con. 
jectore that, in the same manner as the remoter tribee receded from 
the worship of the true Deity, they lost the arts and civilization of Uieir 
primitive origin, and among them the art of writing, or theprtmeiMiZ 
mfyhabet. Man is prone to deterioration ; and I think it could be tol- 
erably well sustained, though the argument is herein irrelevant, that 
none, but the Caueaoian families, possess the vital rudiments for con- 
tinual and progressive moral, physical, and intellectual improvement 

Yet, ortu tradition, handed down from father to son, it may well 
be conceived, would, for an indefinite series of generations, prolong 
the memory of the vsgue fact, that, at one time, their ancestors pos. 
sessed a mode of expressing, ideographically by tymioU, or by any 
other raecies of mnemonics, their ideas to each other, independ- 
ently of time or space. As society advanced, and the necessities of 
man were, by experience, supplied, some one of those gifted intel. 
lects, that arise in every community, turned his thoughts and efforts to 
redioeoter that process, which oral tradition assured him was once 
known to his forefathers ; and, with more or less success, he and Ids 
descendants perfected a system, which, in some nations, as for 
instance, the JAriTHic, is perfect and purely mk»habetie. In Mexican 
tribes (so far as, at this day, is known about them in Europe) 
they never appear to have gone much beyondpicforuil representations 
of the scenes, and tfmbolieal expressions of the ideas they strove to 
perpetuate. Among the children of Shem, wo may suppose there 
was retained a nearer approximation to the eniftmii alphabet, or 
primitive pictorial method of writing. 

In China, among the Mongolian families, the Alphabetic system 
was never successfully reached ; and when they wish to write an 
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European name, the characters employed represent the entire syUtf* 
ble, or colloquial oound of that syllable, which these characters ex. 
press in ordinary use. In that country (civilized and stationary in 
arts and sciences though it be,) the primary institution of writing by 
pictorial representation of figures, (adopted by the Chinese prior to B. 
C. 3269,) was soon changed into arbitrary marks, not for a letter, 
but for the whole word, or idea, though it has never been reduced 
into the simple phonetic forms of our alphabets. 

The arrow.headed, or cuneiform character, (a specimen of which 
is produced further on) used by the ancient rersians down to the 
period of Cambjrses and Darius-Nothus, is an anomaly in the order ot 
alphabets, that I have not yet seen satisfactorily explained. 

In Egypt, among the children of Ham, the art of writing was s 
combination of alphabetic, or fbonetic signs, (to express a letter;) 
of FiouRATivE aigus; and of symbolic signs ; with some curious and 
useful abridgements from the hieroglyphic (which comprises ths 
whole of the above three classes) to the hieratic character, and, in 
comparatively modem times, to Uie demotic or enchorial ; until the 
Greek alphabet, augmented by seven letters taken from the demotio 
texts, was introduced with Christianity, during the Roman dominion, 
and formed those letters known to us as the Coptic. 

How immensely the knowledge, or conviction, that at some pre- 
vious period, the progenitors of one of these supposititious redisdov. 
erers, rather than inventors, of the art of writing, had the power of 
expressing and perpetuating their thoughts, independently of time 
or space, must have fortified the soul of him who labored to recover 
the lost secret, may well be conceived. He worked upon a certainty, 
as does the child, who endeavors to put together the scattered com- 
ponent parts of a dissected map. The child, being so told, knows 
that it can be done. He derives encouragement from this conviction, 
and, with redoubled energy, bends his intelligence to the task. How 
hopeless must have been the labor of that man, who, without any 
information regarding the possUnlity of such an achievement, essayed 
to discover, or to invent, a means ol recording lus thoughts ! 

I confess, I look upon it as almost impracticable ; and fall back on 
pnmKry revelation. If Columbus, (although, till the Society of norUi- 
em antiquaries at Copenhagen enlightened us, we used to believe 
the contrary,) had not learned, in his previous visit to Icelsnd, of 
the existence of a western Continent and of the eariy voyages of the 
daundess " Eric the Red," ctm we well suppose, that with such 
confidence, he would boldly have steered across the Atlantic from 
Spain to die West Indies? In the same manner, the knowledge 
that there had been a mode of writing in existence formerly, must 
have materially facilitated the rediscovery of letters, by those nationt 
that had lost the primeval art. 

One or more families of man in early antiquity, may have redism 
covered this lost art for diemselves, independently of contemporary 
nations. We can trace the affinities of all known alphabets, by hie. 
tory and by analytical processes, to a very few parental stocks ; bat 
this we do know, that the origin of writing in Egypt is unknown, 
though it is antocthon, or indigenous ; that, at the very eariiest time 
of which we can find relics, it was the same S3rstem ss at any subee* 
qnent Pharaonic period, and a perfect system ; that the antiquity of 
tile art in f^gypt surpasses the record of any nation on earth, save in 
respect to the first chapters of Grenesis ; that, if the Egyptians did not 
invent the alphabet, they rediscovered its equivalent for themselves ; 
and finally, it would be far more easy to derive all phonetic charac- 
ters, not excepting the Hebrew (as shown by the reseiarches of Lamb) 
from the Egyptians, than to maintain that the Egyptians derived their 
art of writing from any other source but the common primeval reve* 
lation, or its remembrance, if they were not the inventors of writing! 

The remote antiquity oi hieroglyphical writing, may be inferred 
from the fact, that it must have existed before the use of the soior 
month in Egypt ; which astronomical observations, on Egyptian le. 
cords, prove to have been in use at an epoch close up to 2ie Septua. 
gint era of the Flood. 

From Egjrptian aimals we may glean some faint confirmation of 
the view, that they either posseesed the prmeval alphabet, or else 
that they rediscovered its equivalent, from the myatic functions and 
attributes of the two " Thoths "—the first and second Hermes— both 
Egyptian mythological personages, deified as attributes of the God. 
head. 

To " Thoth," Mercury, or the JSrst Hermes, the Egyptians ascribed 
the tfteenltoii of letters ; and there is seeming reason io consider him 
the type of that antediluvian revelation to man, of which the Bible 
givee ns indications. He belongs, in Manetho'S history, and in the 
** Old Chronicle," to that shadowy period designated as *< the rule of 
the gods," to veil imder a fable (probably explained by the hiero. 
phants to the initiated) the record of antediluvian periods. 

But, among the deities of Egypt— known, in hieroglyphics, as 
** Thoth, Lord of Paumouphis " — ^who, under the Greek appellative 
of Hermes Trismegistus (the thrice^rreat Hermes,) or '< Thoth" die 
second, was an emanation of the first Hermes, there is another *' Thoth, 
lord of the divine writings," who was likewise a patron of arts and 
sdencee. 

I cannot but speculate, that this second « Thoth" was, in poetdiliu 
vian times, the redisesverer of an art of writing, attributed by tli* 
Egjptitam to the tmfiiheii, in antedilavian periods, of his nemeeiH 
ud prototype. (T) 
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Under Dr. Lamb's view, that Hebrew characters may hare been 
the nearest approach to the primeva} **pieturt writing," this reditu 
eatery by the second Thoth (who was doubtless a priest and philoso. 
pher,) of the art of writing in Egypt, will account for any diversities 
or analc^es between the Egyptian compound hieroglyphic system. 



and the phonetic ttiettiod adopted by the Hebrews at the Mosaic era, as letters, adapting them to English values : 



beauty, strength, dec, or he could denote disgust^ hatred^ 
cance, or other depreciatory opinions. 

I will endeavor to render this apparent by an example. _-«,,,„.. 
we wished to adopt the same system in our language and write dw 
word "AxsBicA " in hieroglyphics. I use pure Egmotian UenHlyDhkv 



no less than in regard to other purely alphabetic systems. 

The process by which TAof A the second arrived at hieroglyphic 
writing, may have been as follows : 

The first attempts were probably limited to the/gHraftiM ori^tcfo. 
rial method of expressing the xmaob of the thing, for the tMng itself; 
as the d:^awing of a hand, to denote a hand, and so forth. 

In ^jigypt, as has been clearly elucidated by the profound Rosellinii 
the arts of design and imfmg were invariably associated j and neither 
tte Egyptians nor any other nation ever adopted the art of drawing, 
before they felt the necessiQr of WKTrnro ; and drawing was produced 
in the endeavor to discover some mode of expressing ideas; so that 
the people who invented painting and sculpture, were impelled toward 
the exercise of these arts by the desire of wxmira ; and the means 
taken to write were the causes and producing motives of the art of 
drawing. 

Drawing was therefore the most natural medium, and, in those 
eariy da3rs, the most efiective, to satisfy those cravings, inherent in 
intellectual man, whieh had in view the creation of a power to com. 
municate with persons removed from the draughtsman by time and 
space, rather than to imitate the various works of nature. The study 
of representing things pictorially, had, in those primitive times, no 
other object than to effect that which was completely achieved by 
the introduction of signs for souitds. 

Of the introduction of these letters, we have the fact before us in 
every Egyptian legend, from the earliest postdiluvian epoch admis. 
Bible, down to the extinction of hieroglyphieal writing in the third 
century of the Christian era, a period of at least 3000 years ; but we 
cannot name the introducer, except in the legendary Thoth ; nor 
state positively how this discovery was made in Elgypt 

The arts of writing, drawing, painting, and sculpture, in ancient 
Egypt, were emblematized by one symbol ; and, in hieroglyphics, 
were expressed thus : 




ci>rrespondingphoneticaUy|iX MMM 



Cf,h.S 



Skhai. This symbol expressed, in the sacred character, the stgtii^ 
cation and the sound of the words ''to paint,** " the painter,'* <* to 
write," and "the vmter;" as also " writings *'—yp«/i/iara. The 
symbol itself is compounded of three things, ail connected with its 
meaning ; as '* the reed,** a used in writing, at the present day, by 
the Arabs, and termed W "gila m;" " the vase,** ^ or ink-bot- 
de ; and the "scribes' pal I ette," f---" 
tits red wad black inks, m IlingtlO 
tn. I lO 



S 



whereon V he poured 
he little hollows in its cen- 



In precisely the same manner, in ancient Greek, the worda *' to 
describe,'* " to draw," " to engrave," and " to lortle," were all com- 
prised in the same verb-— yp«^iv. 

By analogical reasoning, then, we may infer, that the progressive 
steps toward the development of hieroglyphieal writing, may have 
been in the following order : 

1st That material objects struck their view, and to transmit them 
to posterity, or to preserve the idea of one of these objects, they 
painted the Jlgure of the thing itself; and this would be fiourativx 
writing. 

Snd. That the insufficiency of this plan in application was imme 
diately felt In painting the figure of a man, they could not express 
what man ; and to define him, they added a tropical sign or symbol 
of another thing in some way associated with this particular man. 
This would be sthbolic writing. 

3rd. That then certain arbitrarv, and in due course, conventional 
signs were added, to express the tdea of an immaterial object ; as a 
HATCHET for a god, an xtbjbds (asp) for royalty, &c. 

4th. They finally contrived to inuroduce divers representatives of 
toUND, taking, to denote each letter, thoee objects the names of which, 
m dieir language, began with the initial sound of that designation ; 
that is, when they wanted to denote the articulation L, they drew a 
Lion, and so on. This would be fhohstio writing ; and is the prin. 
ciple that originated many Semitic alphabets, as the Hebrew, the 
Samaritan, the Phoenician, &c. as well as those of some other nations. 

In Egyptian hieroglyphics, as may be seen in part by the alphabet, 
there are, in some instances, as many as twenty-five different charac 
ters used to represent one letter, and these are termed "homophones" 
of that letter. 

One immense advantage accrued in monumental legends from diia 
variety, for the artist was thus enabled to employ those figures which, 
while representing the articulated sound of the letter, had by their 
form a relation to the idea these signs were to express. The writer 
could thus, by the judicious selection of his letters firom the yuiety 
of his homophones^ convey i nwining of adminUiont praise, dignity. 



A — ^We might select one out of many more or leas apropriate #yai* 
bols ; as an asp, apple, altar, amaranth, anchor, archer, smmo, 
antelope, axe, I choose the asp, ^ symbolic of ''aova. 
reignty." 



i. 



M— We have a maee, mast, mastiff, moon, mouse, mlMunf , mtuhsik 

indicative of "milltaiy do. 



maixe, 1 
minion." 



select the mace. 



t 



W 



is nndoobl. 
"natkMMl 

9f 



E— An ear, egg, eagle, elk, eye. The eagle 
ediy the most appropriate, being die 
arms of the Union,*' and means ** eour n^^^ age 

R— A rabbit, ram, racoon, ring, rock, rope^ I take the ram, ^"'^^^ 
by s3mecdoche, placing a part for the whole, emblem- ^Bk 
atic of "frontal power "—ii rffl/eiel and sacred to ^V 
Amun. 

I— An insect, Indian, infant, ivy. An infant |# wOI typify " the 
juvenile age" and still undeveloped Hjstreng&of thia 
great country. Vlf* 

C— A cake, caldron, cat, clam, carman, constMaHon, curlew, eofic, 
crescent. The crescent would indicate the rising power of 
the United States ; the constellation of stars wouki emblem, 
atize the Sutes, and is borne alof^ in the American banner ; 
but I choose the cake^ /T\ ^« eonsocrated 6reaif->typical 
of a " dmlixed region." ^aM 

A— An anchor, or any of the above words beginning with A, would 
answer : the anchor would symbolize " maritime greatness,** 
associated with " safety " and " stability " ; but not being an 
Egyptian emblem, I take the " sacred Tail," (\ the symbol 
of " eternal life," which in the alphabet is ^M an A. 

To designate that by this combination of symiols we mean i 
country, I add the sign ^^^^|» in Coptic " Kah," meaning a 

country, and determinative of geographical appellatives. 
We thus ohtnn phonetieallyr^ 

A M B : R I C A 




COtTHTRT : 

while symbolically, the characters chosen imply " sovereignty, mili. 
tary dominion, courage, intelligence, juvenility, civifization, and 
eternal durability." 

This example, however, gives but a faint idea of the beauty, and 
often exquisite propriety, of Egyptian composition, or of the com- 
plexity of the hieroglyphic art of writing. It will be allowed, that^ 
even this anglicized iUustration of the word America does not render 
its perspicuity very apparent ; and, vrith a full acquaintance of die 
language, it would be a puzzle to a decipherer. How much more 
so, when the vowels may be omitted, as they generally are, and only 
the consonants written ; as, " MRC, country "! 

Let the reader figure to himself the fashion introduced in this ooun. 
try, of following the graphical system of the uariy Eigyptians ; and 
that the Capitol at Wasnington were covered wim sct^ptured and 
painted legends, recording the annals of the United States ! Suppose 
these legends were written with the general suppression of some 
vowels, or the transmutability of others. Then imagine die Ameri. 
can hieroglyphics, in the lapse of ages, to become entirely forgotten ; 
the people who wrote the legend8---thoee who could n>eak or read 
English^— entirely obliterated from the face of the earth ; dieir lan- 
guage dead ; the Capitol a shapeless pile of ruins ! 

Suppose, that another and a distinct race of men, from another 
hemisphere, after two thousand years, while posMSsing mere vsgue 
traditions of ancient American glory — ^uncertain as to the epoch of 
these mutilated sculptures— mystified as to the very language in 
which they were written — amid the general hue and cry that " hi^ro- 
gfyphics are all nonsense "--endeavored to unravel ihelr myMtfrious 
Buliyects ! 

Grant that the task would be in nature horculean-— tftat its even, 
tnal success ^ould appear chimerical. Yet even this wobM not bo 
■o difficult, as to dedpher a crumbling fragment 'of an Aor op Coir. 
«BB8 written in i tMchygraphie, or abridfod foim of tbeoo iditttk»t 
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Amoieui UeNglrp'"^ <»> ■ &acU" P*pno> «iliiimed fiom ihe 
niliu of tbe onoe-towering Cspiiol ! 

Yoa can acarcelj conceivo mch ■ eontiagencf powibla u ■ friM. 
btitii of tU thsM things 1 and fit, such wu prasiTCl]' the poailioD of 
EcTpliui hierngtyphics in 1809, when the "Rcmtu Stone" uriTsd iii 
Europe! nch nrwtbe imte of hierologywhen Yoma,ia lS19,itiiick 
the Gnl qwike from the flint)' beBall, nhereon wire engnTen two 
noknown mBcriptJaiu ! luch wu tbe *' daiknsM al Egypt," when 
CuuaoLUOii'i meteoric fluhei Ulomined the irchaoloyicel hemL 

When we, in 1S43, cdmlrreOect on the iatellecls and tbe m 
bu required, to face and to overcome theae obetaclei, til] evei^ 
StfptimH Itgind can be underitood, its parporl difinid, ani' 
main tenm of tbe most intncate papyriu clrarly eipounded. I 
allow, that to the modern BiXKouuiaia we are indebied for thew 
^mioBi aehieTemeate. 

I again refer thoee intereated in the tti\j labon of tlieliieroglTphi- 
eal atudenla, to Dr. Youog'a Article in the Enejclopedia Britao. 
idea, and to ChampolUon'* " Precia dee Hierogirpbee," for ptmA 
of ibe diecoierr ; and lo the " Grejiiinaire Egyptienne," u an in- 
connoTer ti ble moaument of unqoaliSed nieceaB. Hy part la nmpt} 
Wj^t the 1011101817 of tha langnage aait ii now nnderstood. 

Complioalsd as, owing looar Ignorance, the luerogifphiod writing 
tl EgTpl now appean to na, it waa (togelber wiib the Hientic char. 
•cter, and. In later timee, the Demotic,} in conitvit, general, and 
ptputar uae, among all claaaes, all persona, in the Valley of the Nile ; 
and the illuaion nnder which we have labored for agee, excited by 
the mysterious appearauoe and atill.niniored uninleUigibitily of the 
writinga themeelTea, and misled by the puerile misinformation of 
Greek wiilere, that Uie arts of reading and writing were aitUuld by 
the prieat* from the lower claaeee, ia dispelled by a glance at tb 
monumenta. The fact is, as the Qreek and Roman writeis did ni 
nndenland either the Egyptian tongue, or the Egyptian wriiingE, they 
npreeented thoae subjects which they were too Tolalile, or self-defi- 
deat to inquire aboat IhemseWea, to be taipeaelraiis mvsttrisf . We, 
bowsTer, hsTe indiaputable evidences, that rtading and teriting 
wets in Aadent Egypt (in daya coaral nith ifae Pyremids) as pub. 
liely known, and in as popular use, wiihoat respect to cast 
wealth, or poveR;, aa in many Christian and sot-uncivilized i 
Biea, at the preaent day. Ila graphical aigns were termed, by the 
Gieeks, nEioai.rraic*, meaning literally " Saraed sculptured ehar- 



from that, which, aecotdiiig to my view, was KdiseesersJ by Toom 
lb* iod., whom we Iibt* termed Oa poMdilnTian Heimaa. '~ 
b the writing of lliis eeceii^ Thoth, which, under the nam 
biaroglyphlca, has oome down to our day, on Nilotic monomf 
fion the temoteat period nnce the colonisation of Egypt by the sona 
of Mi«i»liit ; tod which was in eutraot use. In ages coeval with the 
Pyramida, even among the Metu-.masnw, and ue fa r m t rt .' We 
now know, that die idea entertained tiJl lately, OTen by some of the 
moat eminent Egyptologists, ■■ thst no hieroglyphics are to be fuand 
In, or wen known In the days of, the Pyramids," ia an UlnsioB, over. 
Ilvown by CoL Yyae's diseoretiea. This tradition of the iifertntt 
■siating between tbe writinga (/ the two Tnom, comes in very 
mnoprialriy, when we suppose, that the primiliTe method of writ- 
infrevealed to nua prior to the Flood, had been lost by aome natione, 
•nei the Diapetdon ; and the rs^tsoaMrir of the art in Egypt will 
■oooont for aome of the difierencee between the Nilobe ayaiem, and 
tboae prktiilve silpbabeis, or other fotms of eipieaalDg ideas in use 
■moDg euly nations. 

After the rough draught of the foregoing ideas bad been formed 
■t Philad^phia, I bad a giatifying opportunity cf aubmlnlDg them 
10 B diMiitfuisbed American pbilologisi — H. Hale, Esq., late of tbe 
azploting Expedition ; and I was exceedingly proad to find, that, in 
the courM of his varied inquiries into the caiuea of the diveiuly of 
boman languages, and his comparisons of grephical syslems. he had 
been led, by a different ptoeeee of reaaoning, to results, upon the 
pKbability of the rediscoHry of a cortjecturally lost ilfhjIbit, iden- 
tical with thoae, to which I was impelled by Etfptian facts and 
ehfonotogical limitaliona. My homUe edifice acquirea ao much 
Mabilily, from the opinions of a gentleman so taboriotia in philological 
''~ *'^"" >t my aolidtttion, he lu* favored me with the fbllow- 

i, let Nov. IBU. 



■XpnsBsd to you n (ralificsMsa at Asdiiw thai ysnr views oa iba snkfRt of 
the iavaatka cfwriDBt, bi^MBad with eoaaa dwt bad tbottly bdiira oocor. 
rad 10 BiraBlC As *• havs anivsd at tba sane rasoh, by ffferaai mmta, 
yea have aaarMed i^ a natsiBnW by satb, of thejpooBds ga wfalefa this 
esoSBoa resBll i/ovr rsaseoisis is bassd. Bight be orsdTBBtaf* (■ the way 
Qraaiaaleoafinni<ig» Ahboogh, I eoteeife that year arpMSMNi aa stated 
la yoBT Isetnra, hardly stead la asad of support, I raadil* coplT with year 
SBoastla^Ba Ihr as reUiaa to a aoBaasry <f lbs phiMa^«rihoU, i4l^ 
•asm to BM le lavor Iba TiawB that yea bm lahen. 

Tbraar*atauiaBS,diCirla|wiMriB IsMaage. nlgskal charaetacistiee 
gi laW W WioBS, tpfttr a la n s t attbe saaw tiMe.a» ihe thaatraof Ibe wgrtJ. 
TiNea who have mads Iho bhs( praCHmd rissa r chss oa *as* agUteM, a» 
nte as, that the Uatorles «bi(k mar be caDad aatteMb,<f Iba Cl^at iba 
nBdass,Md ths EtnitlBaB,<aa hs IraeadkBdCs^shf^Bsranlegm^ 



to wilhin a few eeatariss of the psiiod at which tba bast ebrcookfislak 
the data <flh«riood. NaW(ltisnBarhaUs,lbst,atlh*vsryeomBeMsiBaat 
of Ihnr amala wa Bod each of tbise naticas in posaeialiiB of a lyateni o< 
writiBf ae hr perfected, tbat we do net bear of any ioiffevMssM isade if 
•ither u after a«ea. From Ibalr vary nttitn ii it iBchibiiabla, that ihay m 
of doacMio and ihtreAire iadepeadiat orifiB ; and iba qoestioa arises as to 
tha pmbabOity.Uut raebof ibeBahouldbavebaaBtbarnihd'Baaandni^ 
aaatsted inveauca. We have, ta oarawa coMbeBtatbaeitBiileortwaM- 
Uon, whkb bad readied, widnotlbe aid <f enaoeoai iuBBseeaa, a alale «( 
eirilitatioB A^ly equal la that. In wideh the fcsl dawn e( Uflny Bade any 
of ihefresi Asiationatioea. Maw,af Ibaee two Balioas,the eas ftilhesl 
adnnod iathe ana, Ibe AnHsaa, badnosyslsnsfwrilafwbalevar; lb* 
other, tha Jtfswcais f ssaeaasd a kind ofBiBenMiaioa,allMn^)eofpJcUrsB, 
which aerred to lemind thoae, who had been pravkHnly insOncted Su Ibeir 
ineaiuni, of the evaoia and ia^ wtoGh ^y ware dssifDed to osBMNmotBla. 
These eamplia woold nol lead as to toppoea, that the iavUan of wrttte* 
eharaetars,r*pres«BilB( all die wards or aleaaeatary aooada of alanguaie, 
•rai a neceaaary or ev«B a liMy acooavoniawnt cf a oaiioa's advaaea ia 

la readiBf , not lonf aiD,Mr.RaekweII'aaocouBlof liiavmgeintbe Had^ 
larraDeaa tai lo Liharu, I waa strook with his remaib, ihat an intaltistt 
maa, of iha Oreybo Iribs a( Afriam, near the eelowy, had bmnlsd a e^ 
plele ivlta^ olptaM of his own laofnafs, la enMeqneBoe of bcaiiac, ibat 
lureiia astioiis npiaBisari some such msaaa of inprjatiag thsir words oa pa- 
per. Mr. R. also obeerTes, thai it was a similar sugfastissh wUdi led lbs 
raisouaChenilieeCadBiDB, Sequoyah, lo lbs bnentloaofl^ alphabet. Fna 
theae beta, the bflocDce may be fairly dsducsd, thai thaagh the Ida* of 
— '-'«n oliaraeleri ia not likely lo oocor of ilaalf; lo an BsiaBUncled miad i 
whee oMs loffeated, h aay easily be followed OM to tbe BsmplsliDB ar 
, -, jten, perfectly adequate lo tha wants «f a lao|na(e, and BBaoacefliUB 
efrmureiiupnnenanl. 
To apply ibeie interencea to the cases in qoeation ; let ns s up peea (aawa 
in raiaoB lo bclicn) Ihal the Anledllnrius posmsed eome Bode of l*^ 
irvini faelB and occurrences by wiltn qrsitalt. It nay have bean a Und 
'picture wrtainf, tike Ibe Mexican, of mere buuaa inrealioB; or, it may 
.-ire been, aamany bava Ihoughi, a divinely revealed dphaba^ wiitait. Ia 
tbs dixpeisioa of unitiea, and dirarsiaa of lanfoSB, whioh anati on any awl 
ercry bypotheeii, have takso plaoa aooa aftw Ibe dalin, tba wrkten char> 
icier wee probably lost ; or,ifietsiiisdbyaDy,itwo«ldooBba In Hiat family 
niUiibapaiuaol^whoaatao^uafeitbappeoedtoafree: all Ibe reat would he 
IS uDenlifhtaBed ou this pomi, as wen Iha Aiue tribes wben tbay Bat 
ipreid iberaaelm ta die pluD* of Mexico; with Iha aiesptioa, Aal they 
rouid, in all probability, haTS preserved die froditim of die liner exiatenoe 
>f written diuaclnsi and ihia tradition it would be, whieb. aetlai as asug- 
maa if superisr intelliieae^ 
' "smbaaartiiroBld 




■a (BsDyiaiaed, 



Mispariao^ whioh we, ia noilara M 

lM>propoase,bywbicb lbs teouGarm , 

anpkvedfirafeSiBathtwilhadvaolagebernlaeed. Howftrdiis) 
■ill apply to die andaM BcyptiaBa : awl wbeaher that laocusjH iBaD] 
by the sobslitutioa of the C^lie alphabet for the old hiemgjypbiea, 

yamaalflha beat judge. And, in eooaidariag llua ^ueatioo, we mi|h. , 

alaily raftr lo Iho reaurhabla power, Inbsreal lo the aadsM ■yeiein, of a» 
praeiing by oae set sf characters, aD tba vaitoia dialaeae spohan la Iha 
NilMie vatfer. 
~ iball be happy, if ibaae few aad hasty ssfieetiOBe ahall be esieeined by 
of asy value, ia csoRrsiint Iba views lo whioh you have beeo preriouq' 
Irdby ihaslady ofiheaaraeut Bonumeuleof ihalnoeiinrerisiiof tagioa. 
Believe bm, bv dear sir, wiih m ' 



Ono. R. OuBsmt, Esq. 



Tetysi 
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Greek and Roman wiitsn {according to ChampolUon Flgeui, 
Plato, Tacitus, Pliny, Plulareh, Diodoma and Varre, with otheta,) 
aactibe lo Egypt the honor of inventing tlpiwbttieai writing.--Ba 
honor, which eiirlier writera, whose works sre no longer extent, and 
the voice of oral tradition, had conaecnted fn»n time immemoiial 
before them. Modem criticism has recogniied, by the study of tba 
Monuments, that, ao far as the relative antiquity of Ibe art in Egyp^ 
compared vriih any other nalioas is eenceroed, diis attribution (a 
&gypi is coiTed and lndispatiU>le ; while tbeie are not a few alpha- 
bets, that may be meed in cn^gio to early InterconiBe vrith the Vailer 
of the Nile, tbe priority in civllisalion of wfaoae inbebitants ii bow 
revocably detertniited. 

Early Qieclan tradition ascribed lo Cunnia, eon of Agenor, klnc 
of FhcBidcia, the Introduction of aipJUkfie lettate into the Pelopon. 
Cadmus appean to have lived in the eeventb genereiiDn ba. 
I Trtqan war; which event belongs to the twelfth century 
before Christ, and consequently the epoch of Cadmus dates about 
1500 B. C, which, in Egyptian annals, ia comparatively a modeia 
dale, being contemporary wiA the middle o( the 18lh dynasty. 
Thia Cadmna introduced intoGteeee ISprimithie Irtto rs aptoiirtis 
■(pkllet, fnnsisting of tbe fint tlzteen primitive vocal BTticnlstioB»— 
rtfuXiyiA lit Tur ■pvTwi'r'virrfiu— liailstatedbyLetnmie,''Kyfia 
logic, according to tbe first alpnabetic or phonetic letleiB"— or "atrv. 
ingpeifeclly to denote objeclB by dphabetie algm." 
^iese first alpbabetie aigna were then altribnled to Hermt*, wha 
Egyptian Tbotb the aeeood ! and were called, by Ibe Oreeki^ 
mieiaa letter*." To die primitive aiiteen lettsn, FalaoMda* 
idded (bar ; and anbaequonily four odten were supptlad by SlmonL 
IBB completing die M lettets of die Gfeek alphabeL Tbe IS 
■ r.w«.,A,B.r.4,B,F.I,K,A,lCN.O,n,P,^ 
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T, Mniie of whtch nnffiitariy coirsspoDd in nunea to thoae of the 
Semitie faailiM of Hebrew, aunuitan, and other, to ibe pareatal 
Fhmoiciui, Mgnstt tribei ; thai eTineing, that the origin i£ iht Cwl- 
mMn alphabel ii not Orecian, but £ul<n< ■■ and, inaamuch aa its 
affiniiiea an all Aaiadc it roar ^ teimed " PhcBmoo-Greeian." If, 
ihenfora, we show, that iu pannlal aaiiTce derirea lla otigia from an 
Egvptlan hier(i|l7phic, aa has beea demonatnted hj Di. Lamb, in 
napect to the Hebrew lelten, it will prove how much Greece ia in- 
debted to Egypt for the leaming of her wonhiaa. 

It ia a law of phonetic bieroglyphica, that the picture of a phj'aical 
olqact aball give die aiga of the •rand, with which ita name begins 
in the E^gTptian tongue. Thua, a lion, whoee Egyptiin oaroe waa 
"IiiBO," atood for the letter L, in hieroglyphica ; as il might aland, 
to our language, to repreieni the initial letter d the designatory titla 
of that aolmat, whose narae with oa ia Ibm. Mow, the aama prln- 
dple la diatinclly diacenuble in the Hebrew, Arabic, Samuitan, 
PhmtiiciaD, and other Semitic tonguea '. The ancient Hebrew letter 
Ii^-or I#— wa« the initial letter of their name for jwa— " Xjibi ;" 
while, in ahi^, it is only an abbreviation of the figure of a roeam- 
bant lion, a pore Egyptian hieroglyph. The B, in Hebrew, ia the 
initial letter of the word " Beth," meaning " a hoiue"— whtch ia ita 
lunu I and Ibete ia even a reeerablaDce to be traced between the. 
forwi of the letter " Beth," and the outline of an oijenul hooaa with 

a flat roof I I will examplify thia fact by the name of the latter 

AD — in the andanl Hebrew — which, beaidea being probably the 
fiiat artieulale aotud uttered by Adam, aifniliea " a Man," a« abo 
" red earth," oat of which man waa moulded by the divine "Potter" 
■ ta c laaiafa, Uiv., 8. The tranriliona are herein made clear. 




IIm UtUr A In Hebrew, meanlliR mm, la Ihna traced to lia Egyp. 
liau parent. The aame bolda good with the eniira Hebrew alphabet, 
bol ia pecBliariy evident in dieir lelten O, N, P, R and T | all can 
be laapectivelr traced to the initial letteia of objects, whan names 
in tam m d conMpoaded to the initial value of the letlera, aa the form 
of the letters atill preaervea a reeemblance to the pictorial Mero- 
glyphic of be object! whence they are derived. Not doea il seem 
Improvable thai Moeea, who waa " learned in all the wisdom of tht' 
Egfptiaiu," abonld have introdoced iota the Hebrew writingB aomr 
of those fonna and ideaa, he had tmceasarily contrecled in Tegatd to 
this, and other autgecia, during bis education at Hetlopolia. 

It la tikewiae a cuiioua chronological coincidence, that the ISlh 
century B. C, witneaaad the Eiodna of the laraelites frtim Egfpt, 

and their organiiation into an orderly oommnnlty by Hoasa the in. 

troducbon trf' the pi«aent Hebrew alphabet, in lien of the previooa 
chancier, whatever that was — the importation of the primitive 
alphabet from Phnttieia (at that period a province tributary lo the 
PKoraoif , and ovemm by IheiT armies) into Greece, by Cadnnai and 
the foundation of fioolian Tbebaa, with ita orinUoI mytleriea and 
onetes — the emigratiDn of Danaiu, who waa perfaapa die brother of 
our Ramses Ich : (Setho>.^:cyptna,) and who founded the kingdom of 
IheDuui, at Argoe, where coloval roina of the Egypto-Pela^e period 
a^in point to their Nilotic source* — and, with lesa histoiical cor. 
tainty, but with aome probabitity, may we also trace the foimdation 
of ATHEsa itself to an Egjfplian colony, led by Ceoropa from Bak, 
within half a eantory of tlie preceding evenia, that ao atrw^y mark 
the period of the ISth century B. C; the Augustan age of nuraonic 

Falamedes, king of Eabcst, gave to the Greeks 4 additional letlera, 
6, X, 4, X, to aupply deficiencies In the Cadmean alphabet ; and 
Simonidea sobaequeDtly furnished the 4 other signs, Z, H, ¥, Q, 
which compleled the 34 letlera of the ancient Greek alphabet. 

Now, the distinct aiticulationa of pkanttie hieroglyphics may be 
reaolved into IG sounds, represented by 16 Elgyptian letters (vridi 
their bomophoncs) which are identical, in value, with the 16 primL 
tire Cadmean characters! and ihese 16 primilivs dgna reptesenl the 
16di5tinctBimple or elementary sounds <H the human vidce; hecanae, 
all the other alphabetic sounds are more or leea componnd, and are 
radueibEe into their raapeciive primiiiTe elemenia 1 

Thna the fact, that the Greek and Phmiiician alphabeti eonttdaed, 



The Greeka and other nationa, completed the powen of thdr 
|4phabeia, by adding other lotteta to represent compeond aoonda. 
Tw Psrfim»t wltboat eztonding (heir pkuutit ^stsm, in nnmbw 



X in hioog^yilika Mtnda 



in hioog^yilika I 
^^ _ XTJasJ-onr 



iaArmtkuaiinOtllie, 



the first of which we have not ihe power of ei 
tionally. In om' letters ; nor can " 

linctly. It eiista in Arabic— aa 

.•eal;diatinclfRimH,aain"Hlitia,''i _ 
And when, in Roman times, the hieroglypUc, Ueradc and da. 

aotie forms of wilting were abolialied ; It was foond necea—ry m 
add to tike S4 Greek Ibtten, 7 othera, psrel; EBTPtlan, to enable di* 
deniiena of Egypt to reptaaent in wiUtng IM mw m i* td Ibeir tcmgm, 
and thua Ao present Coptic alphabet ofllletun waa fsRued. TIm 
I ^yplian lotteta of the Oytic alphabaV *x» taken ban th« 



q- 
^- 

6- 
JS- 



„ . . my limits do not permit my gadng further into tba 
loteivsting anbjecl of the ancient Bse and modes <£ ifritimg, Enoogh 
has been aaid to abow, that early analogies point lo the valley of ma 
Nile, aa the cradle, if not the Urthplaee, of diia, no leaa than of all 



A anudl, thon^ eicelleni work,* pnblUtad ia 1S41 in Londoi^ 
(from which I have gleaned sareral pointa of the pteaant diseowna^ 
and in the iwit chapter have exBactod tome ancient tszb,} aeenaa to 
infer, thai ajpisteitc signs were exdorively p ic astred by ttie deaeend. 
anta of Sbai, among other advantagea accroliig to then fram Noah^ 
prophetic bleaaing ; and then w^Mlatea npon (be ** imliapp)' iota of 
Miitoim, the aoa of Hui," who lost their pdmitive langnage, and 
widi it the a^kaiit! 

This may be « ntode ef qieaUng, bnt tt la inco nria Wnt with dM 
Bible, and ia aturly overthrown bj hlstoty ; for, if tbeae anli^iff 
deacendania of Bom were nndar a earse, how was it. If Ham be dM 
parant of lbs Egyptiana, that tbeae unAHtunale peo|>le were ibe wast 



_,,., people held the desceodantt of Bhemln hondaga,ar 

In tilhnte, durlBg 1000 yean befon Carabyaea, B. C. S35 1 

Thia is another popolar fsllaer. The cniaa was rtet on Ham. b 
paaaed over him, and fell Dpm CaiisaB. B«V as I absU hereinalte 
ban on Iba JICaraaMtlM, or Egyptlana, tin 



CBAPTEK THIRD. 

Tn tMderwlU not foiget, dial OriMital Ian|UgM «f andant days, 
I Bound, aa well aa In chai«ctar,ar« not far nmorad from Iha mod. 
m ; allbodgh, (o an wntnltlatinl aari thdr lotonationa and artienla. 
OBa may vpear eitravagaui at hai^ 
We have all of n* seen voeabnlarte, wherein, by means of otir 
alphahotic lattera, the woidi of aaaieni langnagaa are presented to 
our eye, bnt never b> our ear. No depandenca can ha idaced on tba 
•Minacy of any one of dMMf however, nnlMa wa an pravionslr 
aasond of die hnowUdge of die Jhwya — writer; who in moat 
esssa ta lamentably deflelent "Oidde Boc^" for tnvellera to dia 
Levant, an foa sale evnywheia ; yst. It la cortooa to teM the acon- 
racv of die so.callod Arabia BaosiMlarfM attached to aome of disin. 
■■ Ibbona'a Oalde to Emt," Londim, 1840; price 9 aUUinga star. 
]iBgi auouKlti other ranrditlBa, contains one of tbasa puerile and 
nlael^ ** wtwd-booka." But, for ■* true CorlnUdan bnaa," eon. 



ANCIENT EOYPT. 



i Aimbla (J) 

jt die enoimotu price of 19 aiWUNf t, in a qtwM, •qied 

"Hud-bocdc to India and Egypt," Li>Dda>,1841| wbetein,nM«nlr 
■re all the eiidoded erron, raganUng BgTf6m labiteta, peipMuatod 
wtlh marrelloiw Sdelltf ; bat, under the uanM of AmUc, ft palmed 
off an anregatioB of tnah, one tUid of whloh !• tttaliti Anbic, 
biconecUf ^eilod ; aootlwr (bird nay be Hlndoaianae, Bengalee, «i 
other Indian idion ; and ths remainder la Ulertll]' gOiariali. 

The onlj' " Anbic and EngUah" vocabulary, (hat can b« aetapn. 
lontlv relied on, ia the one appended to Sir J. O. Wilklnaon** ■■ Topo. 
Smbr of Thebes," 1835; an Invaluablo work, now ont of print 

UnleM we know, bf tar, the foreign Bounda eipreiaed byonr con. 
HndoDtl contbinationa oflettsr*, it ie vain to think of tracing correcE 
philologfcal affinilieB. A meet amiuing oaialagne conid be madi , 
In aelectiona from modern European literalnn, of tbe ludicrona fajj. 
oree of traTellera in j4raUe alone. Emna are peifectlr excnaable jn 
thoee who make do prelemloiia; bat, for a man to lin« Aa puerik' 
Tanitr to write in Eogliah the worda of an EiaMem langnege, when. 
hj ao doing, he proTM that he knowa iwfting oivwf it, ia auleldal to 
nj the leaat, while hia follr mialaada hia ncocaaom ; whence, i<i. 
fether with caretceaneaa of obaetvation, in great meaaare, ia deri. 
Ted that general minnfonnatioa about Egjrpt, ancient and nodem, 
which piETaihi OTETTwhere at the preeent dajr. 

In oni alphabet, wo have not the power to ezpreas a ■ " Kb," 
ore • "Gh," atill leas an "Am," nor can many Etir^^ opaatis 
eve ^ I acqnira their Iroe pronnneiatJon. ^J 

H^^r. Lane, the moat eminent Arabic aaranof die dariand Ae 
eatfrnabteanlhoTof the " Modem ^fptiana" (the moat leamed and 
accurate of all worka on the preeent inbabitantt of Cairo and vf 
Egypt In general) bat been the lint to eitabliafa a ayatem whereby 
Arabic can be writua in onr letleia ; but, nnleta the reader Juari 
the aoBod, be can oeTet aeqnire Ita phonetic valaa. Onr alphabri 
will nolexpreaa all the Oriental intonatiana; norcan their alpbabe is 
eipreaa all of oun. 

Il ii much the tame ta mnttc. We cannot approach Arabian 
IntonatiiinB, whether in inalnimental, or TOcal melody; and, be it 
obeervad, unleit a man haa an oar for mnaic, he can no more learn, 
or duly parceiie the nicetiee of foreign, and patticnlariy of Eattetn 
Unguagea, than ba eoutd ring comtif withont a Toice. 

1 llB*« aaid, that wa cannot expicM in onr letun many Otlenta I 
artienluiona, withoai a eonventioDat ayaiem; aa ib far"EI)ey;" 
and 01 for"OhaIni" the eoand to be conTeyad by nmatk. Hn 
combination of oun can eipten the " ll" of thai extraordinary ]aii. 
nage, diaconred aa atiU extant in Hadnmant, by tha pnrfbuacl 
OirienlaUat, Hont. F. FreBsl, French Conaul at Pjedda; which, 
while il aonMwhat teaemblet the " u." of the Wel^ can be arlicu. 
lated only on die right liiU of the month — being aoinething batwae n 
" LLW ;'* a wmsTLK, and a arrr [ 

I will endeavor to illustrate, how impoarible It ia for Ottantalt to 
eipren our Eoropein ielonationt by lieir lattera. 

An Engiieb friend of mios, in tbe Levaol, who is a profound Turk, 
ith tcbolar, had two nitiTe Ottoman tecretariet. Being dedrout of 
tening the capabilities of the Tnrkiab character, for tha rendering of 
■n Engtt.li pluiae, ho tent one of them out of Ue bnrean one morn- 
ing; and diclatiiig to the other the following line, deeired him to 
write ilinlii>iiatloiialletlen,to aa to pradnce the Svlui aoond, aa 
' It poadble. The aentence was, 

" Drag tha awindling aconndrel to thg pump," 



Thit digreaaion wHl aerre 10 ihow hen* dfffienll il la. In EuropaaB 
cr Eattetn alphabett, to eipratt a*oh ediat^ reapeetlire laiyaagea) 
and to preface the remark, that we know not thopredaoanicidailoBi 
of the andent Coptic, or Egyptian tongue, aa we are igSMant ef Ih* 
•ana^- fot the apeakeia, widi the langiugo, peiiahad in bygone agaa. 

I now pwntad ta the general piindplM of the Asomti Esnmai 
IiuteiFABi, aa dalermined by the beat meto^yphletl antboritlea up ta 
thecloeeof 1841. lBkallpaaara[ridtyoTertlie»abjecU,«zplai^ng 
each "wiA m mneh brevity m ia condttant with pei^ienity." 
It wonld be tediona, aa before itatad, to go back to tbe doobta and 
diaputea of 1835 ; and my object ie to give a generallfi«ofTeet, rather 
than a detailed view i^ Egyptian atudlea at the pnaent day. TIm 
difficulty of the tiak aatumed liea In the apptopriato rnndntiwlVai' 
and if Uiia particolar chapter be found leaa amualng to tbe ganetal 
reader than the otheia, il will not be die iaaa Inattnctive ; while IH 
insertion is abeolntely indiapeBaable to tlie daar anvehaiuion of Aa 
sequel. In the worda of ChampoUirai--'' the tnbjoet baniahaa aU 
ornament : in the absence of lh» advantage, which woold donbdaai 
contribnie to anatain yonr attentioni I would inv<Ae the high in- 
ponance of onr inqiJiiea," no iMt dua tha naf 



prior to the introduction of foreign engraffanmiti ; which may hi 
been in^Kirted in part, aa early aa Pauanem die let, about B.C. 
650. Before thai time, it vraa an avtettten, or indigenoiM tongue ; 
and the tame idioma were orally in ate front the nnnombered agaa 
anterior to the pyramids, down to the abovojiamad mouatcli of tha 
96di Saidc dyiiasty. Il ceoaed to be orally ptaaerved among A* 
Corn, the present mongrel deacandanB of a bigh^easte ancetby, 
about a hundred yearn ago. They atiU read It, widi Arabic tnna. 
lationa in the eonlext, in the ckarcfae* of tbe CopHe conununity in 
Egypt- 

Id conatmction, il it menoiyllaUc in all ita primldve worda. I* 
polynllabic worda an canpoondad ef one oc met* Bngnitttcat roolt t 
and dieee can genetaUr be rewrivad into dlatiDct moBo^lablaa. ta 
aynlox Iain the lodeal order cf die FreiwhlangnagK IteontaiaBs 
certain number of Bemide wrada, doa to eariy intareoutaa wldi 
Arabian nationa, aa well M to lie primitive Aaatlo origin.* 

Dr. Leipdus, in hia "Palfegraphia," ISSi, eatabliahed very enriona 
relatione between Sanaerit and Hebrew, anoh as to leave no donbl 
of the eiittence i£ a conmoo though undeveloped genn in bodi. 
But atill more valuabk were tbe ranllt of this erudite Oennan adw 
nologitt in Coptic ; for, in bit letter to die Chevi. Baroa Baaaam Jan. 
1835, he eatabliabed, that die ancient Coplio ia do langar ^aoad la 
liiv:uiatieala(ditnde;biilthalit enterainiodiflTaatdieuDfmDeeof 
Semitic and Indo-Gemianic langnagea ; and that it la linked with 
each by pdnta of actual contact, gronnded on the eaae nlt i l atroetnra 
and moat neceaaary forma of aU tkret. He conaideia thai, in tba 
numeiala eapadally, ao atrong a dmilarity eilata between die Indo. 
Germanic and Semitic langnagea widi tbe mote ancient Egyptiait 
ayatem, that be daenia the nnmeral Sgnreeof tlwEgyptiant loha** 
been originally tranaported fitnn Egypt to India, and diene*, being 
carried into Arabia by eatlr commercial interconiea, were by dio 
Arabe traiomitted to nt, and H auch an by ua termed Arabic ;• iL 
though, by tbe Aiaht thlatyalwnrf iinmerationit tttllealtedgiw rfw . 



^c,^^-j^f i^;^^^ a-HiS^sa? 



The man wroto it and having hard the aound, read it eon«cdy 
English. 

Ut vraa then aam out of the room ; and the otber aectetaiy who 
bad not heard the aound, was summoned, and deaired to rrad iL 
Thia ha did freely, 

"Dnnm Aaivimwiixx AtuoMiMUi, nv tta Fowir !" 
and thia waa the nearsat approiiaiatioa to the Bngi^h that tbe 
Tnikish alphabet would admit of. 

" In sober eadneaa," I can aatnre tbe reader, that il la prededy aa 
lodicrona to an Battem ear, to hear a foreigner read what la called 
Arabic, from an ■* Englitb and Arabia vocabnlaty** written widi our 



laaxempUfieatioiiaof ths real mode irf'tonnding some 

ancient Qreek arliculatlona, may be afforded by hleroglyphlcal com. 
pariaona, which would abow that, in aoimd, (he modeni language as 
qtoken at ihit day has not varied much (roio ibe andent And, 
what can be more uncouth to hellenic anricidar neivea, than to hear 
an En^iah DemottheDea b^io hit oration, vrith " (H anAwa AHU- 
mM.'" Ye man of Athena : Or toboar poorHmnar^hezi 
twiaied into the eenienca,(aa often qnoied 10 exemj^Uy the pre 
efOreekllngnitdealadaMatioiM:) " fWhi Ui iteie tUMate*. 

Eqaally abaard it die Bt^lkh mode of reading Ladni andaqnally 
mmalnral to an Italian ear are onr intonationt or ddalaunage, whan 
In lien of the open, manly, and sonorons cadenoea of " Patar neater, 
qni ea ia eealo," wo abut oar ieeth, and pronounce it, ■■ Pafta neata 



_. rd,&oiBUalrqri 

Lion ■* MMm, from Uarear; 

Cow " £'JU,fiaai bar law; 

Frog ** OrMT, from hit craalj 

Cat " CUas, from bar asna; 

Pig •■ Jhar, from hit inmf, 

Hoopoo" Palfpep. &o«a Ita 
bed," (Ukeonr 

Serpent " B^, from ita Uaa. 

Mr. Lane's exquUle trantlation oi me - inotnaua a 
Nigbta," givea aome beautiful inataneaB, in Arabic, of du 
attributed to die criea <^ birds. Aa, the " Dmrea HegUee," 
blan tnrde dove, In ita aweet ooo, repeats " Yk keitem, yk 
O moat merdf nl Ood I 

In ancient Coptic, die aune ecboinff prtne^ la 



peculiar cr y ; A 
W ii pfttr.P^j] 



Anbiee, oHad- 



OwMirwani, to autttcol* ; 



ttTMIi *BfHtaa wr ■i' aaam of Lei*na •! 

■rfW ll» il ^nJ iM rf Laai "^-^ ■- 

>• tea del k »Uliiliiflea) eai 
—jw aithalgf fta" t Hih mtkwt, «m — 



ANGIBMT EOrPT. 



.■(.. 



■ 



TB.TIL, to let water fall dnp fty dnp. The nme wovd is still 
' used in Arable. 

KtADmAOiJ, lo grind oiM't ImIA. 
- Rcnumiofi to nth. 

OMM^U>9waUows to that, in mooUMvinff, all natioM apeak Cflplif.' 

Alao by MftmOofidii, aa 

Lau, to r^^aUa ; aa in the Arab aong of " Dooa'-yaJeUM.*' 

8ee Modem ^gyptiana, Vol. IL p. 83. 
Abatnet ideea were ezpreiaed often by confounded rooie; aa for 
•sample, die wovd ** BxTf** hearty became 



Hrxbih, Itttfe kemrt^ 
HAVSBuHtT, eloie hemrt^ 
gjA ffiJfn , hjgk A ioi f , 
HaT«XAaBTi AordAeert, 

VtaJBbXtfXUmgon^o kemif 



L e. timorona. 
patient 
proud, 
inclement 
repenting. 
penmaaiTe. 
aatiating. 



AJthoogh poaieawd of three colloqnial dialecta, the mriimg ehoaen 
to ezpreaa ihe language (being adapted to all these verbal infle<^ 
tloiia) k another eridence of the laborioua intelligence that presided 
<iver every £|gyptian inatitntion. It was indeed a country of wiadom, 
rile, and systematic orderi wherein nothing wo/e Irft to ehanee, 

Tha ayatem of tertfmg may be divided into primitioe and oeeomd- 
mf — die one bdng purely BnaooLTraicAL, widi ita two derivatiTea, 
which wfa die moat ancient mediod— the other the modem, or the 
C<MDtic. It ia qobIj of the former we are treating. 

The learned Leipaiaa, in the " Annals of ^theological Corres. 
pondence'^-^ome, 1837: maintaina that the Egyptians had two 
eoUoquial dialecta in xaitt which were very distinct — 

let— die upe yXtMva, or i»f iieXuve, which is the claooieal or 



(1 
.1. 

.It 



8d— 4be «MM JtcXccrvc, which is the popular dialect 

TIm MeiW, or AieregZiipAteal writing, aa weU as die Aterttlitf, of all 
«Se% prasenta lo onr view the saeerdotal or claaaical dialect ; but d&e 
dbnaCie, or jMimlar wridng, as well aa die Coptic litemtore, preaenta 

This iath« main reaaonwhylhe modem Coptic, which p w a en rea 
Ike amsiant popular Oialeet, will not alwaya tranalate worda written 
the claaaical idiom, and in die anterior hieroglndiic and hieradc 



Indead, St Caement^ of Akonmdria, A. D. 194, ia die only 

OM* of tha early Greek writeoy who deigned to take nodce of 






«rtlwi 



Egyptian wridnga; and the good aenae of lua abort description eo 
cemlDg them ia confirmed by modem raeearch. In his " Stromniai 
he says, 

** Those who, among the E^nrptiana, receive instracdon, leam fir 
that apeciea of Egyptian writing which is termed epietoHograokiO' 
i.e. our demotic/ they next leam die Aterette, or aacerdotali u 
laady, die kieroglgphic^ or sacred.'* 

So that an I^ptian, in St Clement^ day, might have been able 1 
read end write the demotic, widiout iti necessarily following that 1 
ahonld be versed in the other two ; in the same manner, ^t Orients 
may be familiar with the Sulua or Reihkni characters of the Tnridal 
without being able to write, or even read, a document written in ti 
Divimi or Kyrma atylea. Thia obeervadon, however, will better app] 
to the Egyptian acribes, in the daya ancceeding " ^iQ>ibr^"— (*' A] 
ries"— -Pharaoh JXipAra, of Jeremiah zzviL to xllv.: 3nd Kinga xsl 
and Snd Chroniclae xzzvi. : whoae name, in hieroglyi^ca, ia afa 
'•RiMMfo"— dieeftemNMMf PAoraeA)— B.C. 569: when die demeli 
writing may have been first introduced ; because, before that perioi 
the graphical atylea appear to have been limited to die kieratie an 
the iieroglfpkict until the eighteendi dynasty, or B. C. 1800— pn 
vioosly to which time, it is uncertain if the hieradc existed }ao far i 
I, who am now far away from the vortex of diicovery, hore bee 
able to leam. Monaieur E. Priaae, however, a leamed hierog^ypk 
cal pioneer, informa me, in a recent private letter, that he haa foan 
a kteroHe papyroa of a new king of the 1st Memphite dynaati 
If the king can be cleariy idendned, which I confess my pieaei 
inability to coBoprehend, this fact will carry back hieratic writim 
no leaa dian chronology, unnumbered centuriee before the Memphit 
Pyramids S Rumon have since reached me that Dr. Leipaius' pit 
aent pyramidal reaearchea will confirm ManethoVi eariy airangemem 
and produce a vaat acceasion of intereetiDg historical facta, concen 
ing the regal buildera of theae manaolea, as well as dieir house 
holds. 

The ancient writing of die Egyptians was therefore divided Int 
three dirtinct ciswses via s the hierogljrphic or "sacred sculpture 
charactera," which vras the original, and is die monumental method- 
dia hieradc or ** aacerdotal," which ia an abbreviative method,' nso 
by the scribes and prieets in literary pursuits, in current use prior I 
1300 B. C. ; and which, written from right to left, is a tachygraph] 
or ahorthand of the preceding — and Sie demotic, styled in tb 
Greek tranalation on the Roeetta Stone enchorial; wUch, comini 
probably into general use after the Persian conquest, B. C. 535, ii : 
still mors ej^editious style of writing. It is written from right t 
left. The modem Copdc is, however, traced from left to ri^it, a 
die Chriadanisod E;gyiptianB foUowad die Greeks in alphabet an 
graphical aystan. 
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Th* foUowioc alphiOwt wiU fimiAi 


gliykiMl homophonMi w wan 


atoftba] 


COPTIC ALPHABET. 
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Alpha 
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B £ 


Vida 
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r r 


Oamma 


I Oi 


X TL 


Dtlda 
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e e 


Ei 


E 


V, z. 


Zida 


Z 


H tt 


Hida 


tk 


^ 


TUda 


Tk 


I f 


Uuda 


I 


K K 


Kabba 


K 


Sc K 


Lanla 


L 


Um 


m 


M 


JX n 


m 


N 


tz 


Ezi * 


i 











niT 


Pi 


P 


Pp 


Ro 


R 


C c 


Sfana 


8 


TT 


Dan 


D.T. 


Yt 


Ue 


U.V 


*4 


PU 


Ph 


XX 


Chi 


Ha 


W Y 


Epd 


Pi 


UTcu 








0)2) 


Shei 


Sa 


q; e| 


Fei 


F 


i>i> 


Khai 


Ki 


e 2 


Hori 


H 


2? X 


9M« 


8i 


Cd 


Siiiiia 


8t 


± t 


Dei 


T 



mEROGLTPmC ALPHABET. 



A.B,I,O.U. 



B 



T,TnD 



L,R 



N 



F.Pii,P. 



8 



8i»8a 



PHyVfUb 



Km8i,X 



Sa 



Hb»H 



i\\. 















VI.|.-.V.V.VH'»- 



•jP^i^»^«/3» • T • 



• ^^ • • ^^K* J^ 



•T- ^'ifi 



f 



•Jf*^-.. 






^• 






■ •AlC*'~^'Ji'i •/** • ^ . 



^^ 









.4.x.a.ar./'t>-v.n . s 




•.a^ 



•If 



IiLI. 



r*H 



wl % ♦l*^*' 



m'.i 






?i£!i 



Of iStub Ueratie and demotio I hat* anda so itadrt hat tha me. I Britidi Mwenm, eonunemoiating iStub eampaSgna ef 
eeedbif inecriptSooawiUindieatatfaalrappaanBea. hiathainlUna I 8eaoetria--HuidfaiiTfctorieeoTerBeTeial Aiiationatieoe,ftriaaia^ 
af a poem in tha hiaratie ahanetar, tima a papjiae now la tlia | from EifTPt Iti data mar be about 1550 B. C. 



ANCIENT EGYPT. 



HIERATIC. 




IKacJtc&lsfr mfajjif. 



TRANSLATION. 

''ThawidwdrtMof thacooMry or8cffTHiA****wiUi maoykbc- 
?yy ! dw lofcnaii of the eountry oriRiTO,artiie oouirtryor MAcmo, 
«f tiM €omiy oTTdn, oftlie eoantiy of Knnon, 4e. 



It proeewlf wiA die namet of ooontriM, the geography of which 

it QIuUIO'WII* 

DEMOTIC or ENCHORIAL. 




J— ^Articles of diees or coetimie— «a Mauto, eoUar§, dbej^ ^ke. 
K— Furniture, arms, and enaigna— aa thrones, bows, saptreM, Slc 
L — ^Honaehold utenaila — aa voaea, ioioff, kmve$, dtc. 

M— 'Inatminenta relating to arts and tradea— -aa a amc 

katekett bUnop^, &c. 
N— Edifieea and buildinga— aa templn, oUUd^ homtet 

h0at»,iLC. 
O— Varioua geometrical fonna— aa squares, aeok, amgUi 

eireUMf segments^ dtc. 
P — Monstroua orfabulona Imagea — aa a Hawk with a kumm 
y head. SpBiifX— « lion's body with a man'o, a ram'o, o 

^ kawk*$ head— Men, with the heada of animah nni 

a| other unnatural combinationa ; all convejring however 

fj aome metaphorical, allegorical, or mystical aignification 

'^ The exact number of the hierogI]rphical figures not being ye 

ascertained, the complete amount of Taiietiea used by the Egyptiani 
cannot be positively defined. Approximately, their number may b< 
aet down at 900, and time will develop a very few more. 

Sculptured hieroglyphics were executed in "Intaglio," in <'Rllievo,*< 

or in •• Intaglio rilevato." They were frequently painted, in minoi 

atructuree, without being aculptured ; but were rarely sculptured on 

public monuments (save perhapa on obeliaks) without being alaa 

painted. In writing they were aometimea colored or filuminated, 

1 but usually only in black or red. The colors given to each aymbol 

were not arbitrary on the part of the artiat, but were applied 

according to ayrematic nilea, more or leas conaiatent with 

the nature of me object— draa, die Heavena were painted 

blue — the Earth red — Man aa follows ; Egyptian males in red 

as the most honorable color— meaning symbolically, the " heat 

of fire," and the ** male principle" — Egyptian femalee, in yeU 

low, aymbolizing the '* light of fire," and the *< fenude principle" 

— Other nationa were depicted aa nearly aa the artist could 

approach their true color — aa Aaiatica in varioua ahades of fleab 

color ; Berbera in brown of diveia hnea— Negroa in black. 

Quadrupeda, birds, insects, fishes, plants, in the colors moat 



4^ ^ ^ m/ M J X Quadrupeda, birds, insects, fishes, plants, in the colors moat 

VX 1/ thU X r4| \ ^nJ^yf /"^ IHI appropriate to their natural aapect. Woode, in yellow— cop. 

^ * S' ^ ^ per, in green— edificea, in blue— «nd ao on. To these rulea 



This la from a ptpyraa in the Muaemn of Tmin. 

TRANSLATION. 

.Jl^t^ f!!^ y*^* ^ Ji!* ^^ ^.^ ">(»^ <^ Athyr, of the reicB of the 
CiSSKSS^^ Ws-I^; iha aXeaof lOSv^l 

Thia papyma la a eiffl eontiaoc for die aale of die nrofits of die 
ofleringainoertaiiitoniba. Even in Ptolemaie timea, Egyptian law 
did not reoognixe aa legal any docnmenta not written In die native 

dmetan and langnage. It la of dia laat year of Philometor, about 
lit V. l4o« 



HtnooLTPBica, or mommiantai wiidng» an die primitive and 
■aered atyla; the moat ancient numumenta and papni beinirin thia 
efaaracter. It ta divided Into two dasaea diepiwVand-dieteisgr— 
^ iMerbelnA aa la explained by die foUowIng inatancea, a reduc 
Von of me fonner* 




A ready phonetically, A. 



A imchA^ aymbolically, a Panar 



A geaat, tihonetioally, 8.» Figaradvely 
the ttrdgooaa ay mbolicaUyniapriwg. 

The^MTf elaaa waa alwagns aeulptnred or painted, and^ingeneral, 
both aculptured and painted were employed on publioedifioes. The 
liRMr waa prafened In ordinary m^ and literature of die earlier 
peiioda. 

The /furaa of diinga ahoaen aa JUsrofi^Atca are ranged Into die 
following aizteen categoriea. 

A— Celeatial objecta— aa aim, aioon, titonfiut. ^ 
B— Man, of all agea, aexea and ranka,ln all poaitlonaof the body. 
C— Paria of the human body — aa an cHf imdy dbc. 
D— Quadrupeda— domeadc and aavag e -aa a Ml» girmh* mm- 
aay, odc. 

E— Biida of diven apedea— aa a vnZhire, Aowif daieif Ait, otal, dtc 
F— Reptilea of varioua kinda— aa a eraeodife, /rof , make^ ftc. 
O— FU^ of a few varietiea. 

I«-FI«ntab flowan^ tad ihilta. 



there are aome exceptiona, not however, produced by caprice. 

I>iq>oaal of the hieroglyphica— in vertical oolumn from top to 
bottom— in horixontal linea. Read from left to rigfht, or from right 
to left : beginning from that direction toward whiiw the heads of the 
animala are pointed. There are exceptiona, I admit, but this is the 
general order. 

Difierent apeciea of signs and symbola — ^In the hieroglyphic char- 
actar are thua daased : 

MxMio— or figurative. 
Txono— or aymbolic. 
Phonxtio— or ** aigna of aotciid " — ^i. e. alphabetic. 

Each of theae expreaaed ideaa by difient methods. 

FiauEATivxLT — ^rix: cvpcoXoyui^ narh Mi|uratir-« method explain- 
ing itaelf by imUatUm, 

Theae expreaaed precisely the object of which, with more or leaa 
fidelity of deaign, they presented the image to the oye— aa a diak» 
for the aun ; a crescent, for the moon ; a crocodile* for that reptile. 

Stxbouoallt — Subdivided into four principal methoda, under th» 
following rhetorical rulee, viz : 

1st. By Synecdoche— the part placed for the whole— «a the head of 
an ox, to deaignate an ox — the head of a gooae, to repreaent a gooae. 

3nd. By Metonymy — the cauae for the efiect ; the efiect for the 
oauae ; the instrument for the labor produced aa ** a month" by • 
ereoeoni^ with ita home turned downward, to deaignate tl^ end of • 
lunation : fire, by a oolumn of smoke from a stove : writing, by the 
combination of emblema given in the preceding chapter. 

3rd. By Metaphor— aa a mother, by a ou/ltera, becauae thia bird 
waa aaid to nourish its young with ita own blood : a king, by a iee, 
aa thia inaect ia auligect to a monatchial government : a priest, by a 
jaekdlf to indicate his watchfulneaa over aacred things : a physician, 
by a apeciea of duek, the name of which waa cam, while the pho. 
netic name of a doctor waa cetm — aa, even in our day, a dnek is an 
excellent hieroglyphic for medical empiilciam, because its phonetio 
cry ia ^ quack, quack.*' 

4th. By Enigma — diua, an ibis stood for the god Thotb Hermis, 
owing to a supposed mystical connection between the bird and the 
deity : a branch of lotua, or other parte of this flower, indicated the 
Upper Region, or Upper E^ypt— while a tufr of papyrus, symboliied 
die Lower Region, or Lower Egjrpt : a sphinx, (always maU in 
E^gypt) widi a Uon'o body and a man's head, represented royalty— or 
intellectual power combined with phyaical strength. 

Theae ideographic aigna abound in Egyptian legends ; but can be, 
and often are, expreased by alphabetio ^'homonymia" and ayno. 
nymea* 
PnonncALLT— (from the Greek foirf , aotmd.) These nam are leU 

tero, e xp r e eaive, not of ideaa, but of aounds, like our A, B, C, D. 

They are, by far, the moat numeroua emblems in hieroglyphio 

writing ; and are alpkabeHc, and not ofUabic. 

The fundamental principle of the phonetic ayatem eonaiata, in rep. 
reaanting a aoond by the pictorial Image of a phyaical object, of 



AHCIBHT BOYfT. 



wUth tha mine, in dis coUoqniMl Idiom of ih* EtjptinjM, luid Toi 
Mtitt udenlacion, or bi^nntng letter, lbs •oiuid wUch tliit lign, m 
kufe, wu intendad to eipMM— thn : 



' tlu tuft of • BbmI, called .ii«i itood for A. 



^ en Eagle, 

^U * Field, 

^ ■ Cap, 



•JEW, " K. 

' KbrU, - K. 



, 



Beatl»-aearabma, " 21«re, •• TH. 



Water-tank, 



t o«rn alptubet, we often adopt 



- A,.wa» an Aichar, - 



"A,wa.i 

B,bitli: 

C, eriwlforU; 

D, dancmirariti 
B.eirediL'' 

The I ii|4iwiiMa tt thla prindple, In die vaiiatr et worda com. 
nandng with the ecM* Initial, permitted to tbe aoilbe a ehoico of 
*■ homophann," or •'dmilaialnaoand,'' to es[««ea die aame Iciier; 
ihu, the lean R Goold be eaprwad by a moatli,ra; or bja pome. 
liHuta flower, remdn ; or by a tear, rim* ; T by a hand, tot ; by a 
wlnf, Imi; or bye boopoo, I^mt.' B Iv an m,teckti or by s 
IDoae, aar; ■ndaooa; aa I ban ezBrnpUfied in ua word Amtrica. 

The nnmbar of bomophiHwa allowed to aach letter wai^ after nil, 
■MTCiT conaideimbbi t nor waa their ohoice, in the Phanooic period, 
dependnu on indlTldiial e^prloe. In later dowa, the degtadntioit of 
art In E^Tpt, by the Ptolemiaa and Ramua. oorraplad the limpUcity 



Tet, in dw wtoa law* wUdi ngalalad hie prtawrcl ait, the ecribc 
of aadeni days had an abundant eebeden at UafiiiMaal,- - 
cf varied iHlMMtk iIgM, aymbolieaUy etiKt 



In Tirtleal eohuane. 



or 



^L.m.i/Ci 



Aa In the Hebnw, PhiBnlela^ Arable, and other Bemltio lan- 
ga^M, dw enetli In aneiant Coptlo were ngna, and hobltoallT 
eniltad. Tfae w naaa— t i tndleatad die word i aa, et the prewDl 
dv, la cnMomary in writbf alar f .*w»A _Io_dilB^Dianner, Donnu. 



aloo, and die admladbla trannnatation of L for B ; became dterabr 
the difirmcea of dUUett in ^eeeh diaippeand tnm die giaphical 
texB. Theta were Ort» coUoqidal Idloma of the aanie iaivuage 
among die denitena of the Nile in Coptic ifanM i an) we may 1^ 
that it waa the same in ancient daya ; eapedally now, that Dr. Her- 
ton"! triple claaaificatlon of Ancient Egypdaa Crania, hrilfiatue the 
primltiTa eziitance of ihrse vafietiea Ot the Cancaalan In ^ypt. 
Among the Felliha of the praaant day, thiae Idloma of Arabic ate, 
to a pracdeed ear, diaceinlble ; die &(Mu, or l^ier ^ypttanpio. 
vinclaliama i the GUrtt*, or Weetem ; and die rSbrUwM, or Eaat. 
em, refeiTiblG to die lower protincea. It wm andendy aomewhat 
the aame ; for. 



Bu^ by the Bnpprsnion of the voweh^ and the tranimniability of oer. 
lain eonaonauti, the aame combiiution of hiemglyphio conld be 
vocally enonciatsd, by a&cb {noTindal raadar. accwding to hii own 
peculiar Idiom. Theveib ^H^F^ Sal, to/cU; mighl be t«ad 
lol, bl, fal, or kiUi or ha ^^^ r, Jbn-, lor, or hwt. 

It must be obaemd, *'"*^" *•* when tfae Introdncdon ol 
Chrialianl^ oanaed die Uero^yphlc, faieiado and demotle charaa. 
■era to be abandoned, (aa aavoifaig too much of lieMktKitm for tba 
deUoate fii«eia of thoae, in whoee eyea arory l^and waa an biran. 
doD of die tW fiend, aimply beeaoae they were too atnltified to con. 
prehend, too fanatical to Inquire) the Oteco-Coptk alphabet ww 
nbadtnlad in lien of the ancient ayMami bat the language, beymd a 
few hellanic engnfimania, and a few idioma introdnced by Jewa, 
Himiaiia and Araba, remaWd neariy the aame, tlU the Inraalon of 
Akmer-ebn-aLAa, and the aatabllahment of the Saiacanic Calipkaia 
inA.D.6<0. Arable gradnallynipaiBadad It ; and I waa toU, that 
the laat iptaktr of Copdc died aame aarenty yeaia ago. 

The proceaaad<q)tad by modem bieiologlaia. In tianaUtlng andent 
Egyptian legenda, ia u> tranmae Iba hleroglyphiea, aocctdlng to 
dieir carreqandlng Talnea in C^de letteta ; the ibota are dien la 

Eneral tiaaeable in Coptle lexleofw ; bat it leqnirea vaat entdMoa, 
lanae atody, and long practice, to become a trunlator. bi audent 
daya, a hiero^ypbical test could be read aa cnrrently, aa. In onr day, 
a pi^ can h« read in the Chineae language, or a treaiiM onAlgebm 
iDan]rofonr«»gtuai both of which, lika an E^Tpdan legend, oBer 
a eondnnal iDtermlxtnra of phonetic and ideographical rigna. 

Tha three component piindplea of Iha aacred wiiting — that ia U 
eay; the;lf<(ratrM,byimitaflon; ttin nrmlnHn. by ■aalinliiliiiii. and 
the ^nmttU, by alphabetical airangamant; were spiled to tdl the 
pam of apeech. A noon conld ba often written In each mediod 
alone, or upreaaad by tba anion of two ; and, not Qnft«qaenily, by 
an iniennlxtnra of all duee. In die aame wmd. It beeame necoaary 
to indicate to dw reader, thimigfa wUch of thaaa pdndplM ha ahonU 
nnderatand agiren comblnadon of eymbda. To effiict diia deaida. 
raton, die E^dana Introdnced oartaln arUtrary dgu, aa dttarai^ 
—" — » i]dai two eyea, dtawn In a 



mean AAi or repraaent aimply t«M«fM; orfanplythe aetof viaioo. 
In die fimt eaae, the wiiur mraely drew (tee tft [ In die aecond, h* 
would add one arbitrary aign ; and in the third, he need anodier 
•ri| or tha act of aeelng, 
the only way to gain an 
to eonault CnampoUion^ 



arbitrary aign , 

arbitrary aign, to denote dial he 
Widi dioee mlei^ and dieir ai 
idoqaate aequaintanoa with the lol^aet, ia to eonault ChampcOlion^ 
Itanimar. I merely attempt ta give a aopcTfielal ilow of Ita wmu 
letful reenlk. Th« foUowtng will umlaln bmm of dieaa detarmln. 
adTcaofw -- 



ni s b. 



and Boon) each dctan 
o^eat determined: tbi 
liar god Intended i dw) 
of a male or a fmnala. 

Bwa apapytia 



a> being vprcpriate to ibsnataiacrf'tlia 
aa of delllaa by tba image of the p 
' aamea of nan and wnnaii by lb 






. . Hofw and lo Pbrf » (the eon) ba|]« Aa 

V *Vbletotfn>'>leri node of apeUlaf Podphar, 

papyiuB of Lotd ItowttiMiiria. 



AKCIBHT EOTPT. 



HuDM of EgTptUn loetllOM w 



kUio 



■© 



Ftatigu B«nbiM w«m indicated ij the liff 
Mnntrr; gmmllj, howeTsr, with the addi 
5"e«i (laniiMl •* LiMkn " uid "Aboo.«Aen " 
Wadq^aboTai^H \ Forezunpie, 






"Euuna — baibuian oonntiT" — L e, 
Caruui-— oonqnaiB of 18th DjiimMj*, 
Jpttor 10 B. C. 1500. 



^"Knih, btibuiaa eonntiT, parrene lacs," being tlu 
. Egrptian deeijMloiy nune Ktd title of N««Toe«, prior 
B. C. 1600. 






imea of kinoi weia detetmined hj the oral 
terawd, hj ma ChampcdllaiilitB, " eartoackt," 

wbioh incdoan die namea of Elgyptian manarebi 
Iduring a paiiod tS 3000 fean. Thiu, beiidei 

(he manr other '"***"— In tfaeaa ehapten, m 
before Hi, 



^ 
^ 



Mf 



i 

Si 



To diMiiuiiiah amcmg ao inanjr aorentgna, the Egypdanat frnn 



and ia genenlly itmMU, eontainiiig tfilea: while It ia alwaya 

deaignatoix oval by which dte indWidnal Plianoli ia known— die 
■aeond ia called hi* itaaua. and ia gputnUy allontbar fktutOe, 
onm a i ol ig Mayraptr nam* ■• UkooiuiMnMMWtandaMrfiBKaaaHa. 



no. 1. ac. 8. 




No.1. 

■ntle— PlaraoL 
Prenoma n S n > Lard ^ Jmitie*. 
No. 2. 

Title — Son of the Sua. 

Nomen— AMtiNoFH,JI&ibrBtararili»lnld 



93. It is hii (tolwe, wbkh ia odM Oat 

Memnonf whadidttbti 
iayi In Egypt I uid Mo 
pricallf humbug. 




No. 3. 
Title— &H ef tit Sun. 
Noman — Btlottd ef ^aiim, Bmwun, 
CaitDDcbea of Rivna ni.— the gnal S*. 
" C. 1S65. 



No. 9. 



;*; <^ 



Ho.l. 
Title — SWn, Xord of tie hee regiasf, L a. of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. 
JKSS Pinioinen — AvittraiaT Kaatnt. 

No.S. 

Son of the San. 
Titled Lord af the SiOert—L e. Kinc af 

( Ki.nes. 
Nomen— -infimtnt" SWoatofc 
Caiiouchoa of the Roman emparor, Ctaaar 
Anioninufi Au£uslua; hotter known aaiha 
infamous Caracalla, A. D. Sll— bainf Aa 
latt royal name foiuid in iiieroglypkilcs, and 
probably (he laat lecorded in thai ehoraelar. 




r BBtrTnui Stst 



r NtnazHim. 



Modem dyiUxatioa, iprii^ing from the aabea of the paat and 
following, often without acknowladgment, the hoary pteMdanla at 
Atiatie and Etfftimit antiqui^, haa adopted for Dm ariduaeticBl no- 
tation of a certain aeiiM of idaaa in relatioti to nnmber and quantity, 
«>fK» which bare no aimllarity to the ayatem naod for die e^wdlioa 
of other ideaa, expreaaed by worda in eoUoqnial language. 

Our aigna for nomben, or dpfaeia, are ii — tr aplii t ; bam no rela- 
tion to tlu bbiuI of die aame nunibaia ; ate totally remored in naiura 
from oat ilphabe&c ayatem ; and aia independent of the diveialtiea 
of language ; for, whether read in Gentian, Bpaaiab, Bngtiili, or other 
(ongne, the eiphen 1849 eipreaa that nnmber to the mind of vtttj 



Hie Elgyptian prinittTe eipheia, on tha eontraiy, are conabtant in 
nature widi the Nllatie ayatem of writing, and enter, witboatelbtt, into 
one of the tbrea methoda by which dieir aaribaa repreaented idaaa. 

Egyptian nnnteradre algna are dividble into otmbI and avdinal f 
the fiKmer determining the relation cf an object in regard to other 
otgaola of the aame epedea— ea, the teBtk year, the kmiredtk paafaa i 
die latter dedgnating the fttonMy or tmtbtr of theaa objecta ati 
one, two, three, &,q. 

Cardmol nnmbeta caald, in writing, be eiprened in dnee methodar 
let By the repetition of die object itielf ; thua a batehet, aytnbdieal 

of a «od, irten repeated miw drooa, meant 9 go<b. 

id. By wri 1H ting the aboTe lymbol of a god, and fdtowinf it 

bymaAa 1 of Hiiila> aa, Ml they aiprea>ed tirM md*. 

d. Bywil I tlnglhennm^l berytww- * ^f^. \^ 

1 I ,,|liwl».aa, ^^^ ^ 

llllphtoaii_ ^^^ J 

/«r. I m 

re ^1^^^^ > below which the cardinal nnm- 
n ^^^^ bar w»a written ; aa, t^ ^r , ^ 
* Meluboment — the , , • \ 
iird. ' ' ' 

._ aieare aome Tatjetiea. 1 ^va die elemanta 

of the hiarogtypbio tntmeiiaal table : 

I — aign for wmt a repeated in groopa np to 9 

n - u.a - 



Oft! 



90 



Birr>«b,orl«a*a/(l«ii«aiiA" 90,0M 



Beyond lUa nttmber, Aey proceeded with a comUnatioD of &«M 
dgu, reaembling 10,000 X9000»aO,000,000. 
Tba jntrvlfc aflMa Mma ndaeOoia of dw aana ayMn. 



ANCIENT EGYPT. 



as Nifaiat-Kah, the *< country of the mint hows'*— Lybia ; so 
s tenned as eaily as OsomTAsnr I^ prior to B. C. 3000. 




in^ 



Cut, hands. 



Is 



o 



KAH, 



Twelye thousand, or lOfiOO and 9,000 ; aa in the Mcord of 
the enemies slain, after a batde between RiJisisJhCAiAMUir 
IV^-B. G. 1470— and the Asiatic nation%f ikfiMAootA. 

^^^ nnni*»* ^ ^^^^ 

AP Its 11 hands cut off from 
^^ ■ I I II Ae dead of the 

§g I MoMJUaih^ to 

I show their num. 
S '^ '^ J her; eb it is still 

the fashion among the Turks to cut off the e«rs of the enemy's dead, 
string them on sticks in sets of a hundred, pickle them, and send 
them to Constantinople in proof of victory. During the Greek reyo- 
iation, it was customary, on both sides, to resort to te same primitive 
method of counting the dead ; though, to increase the number of such 
trophies, both Greeks and TurlLS generally cut off the eazs of their 
•wfi dead as well, to swell the kmUHma of triumph, claimed, of couise, 
by each party. In the last war with Russia, when the Turks fled 
(as thsy invariably will, on encountering the European bayonet^ it 
was observed, that the cavalry always made off first, lest they should 
be fired at by their own infantry, who were aaiioos i 
to have the benefit of their horses ! The most 
^daring of ib» TurUdi troopers aie called IMki 
(mai^Mn,) from their recklessness of human life. 
Their motto is, to conquer or die ; and, as Baron 
de Ton remarks, ** ils ne font ni I'un, ni l*autxe.** 

The ancient E!gyptians undeistood decimals and 
fractions; and, in diort, the papyri, existing in va. 
lions museums of Baiope, containing long unen- 
tones and Mcoimte, ahow that the priests were 1 

mssters of arithmetical bookkeeping also ; a sd. /WWV 
ence developed 3000 yesrs later by the Italian 
merchants* 

In their notation of ma (besides the astronom- 
ical efdtt, and perpetual e aUnimr,) the Egyptians 
regulated their ordinary dates by the reign or each 
Pharaoh ; reckoning nom the date of his aecea. 
aion to the throne to the day of his death. As in 
England, the 5th year of Victoria, or in France, the 13th of Lous 
Philippe ; so in Egypt, an act was chronicled, ** In the fourth year of 
the Pharaoh, Sbisbohk, the 10th day of the month Paopi." 

This chronological system has been of immense advantage to the 
modem hierolofislib hy enabling them to ascertain the length of each 
king's individual r^gn, and also by •— i«t<«g them in other computa- 
tions of relative eras for events ; while, from the multitude of tablets 
bearing dates, and still existing, we can correct and confirm histoiy. 
I give further on, in a note, some facts relating to Penian monaichs, 
and will add two other instances. 

Manetho tells us, that Sesootris ^who li our Ramsbs 3rd— R C« 
1565) reigned 66 years, 3 months. A few years ago it was pretended 
(even with the example of Creoige IIL before our eves,) that such a 
reign was extnmely improbable. We now have Staus bearing datea, 
of the Srd, 4th, 8th, 9th, 14th, 30th, 34th, 35th, 37th, 88th, 40th, 44th, 
and 63nd years of his reign. Nor need isairevtYy be claimed for the 
ancient Egyptiaas ; because, wlnle the Almigb^ vouchsafed to the 
Hebrew patriarchs an especial duration of life, wis have positive evl 



In hieroglyphics, the rign for tkae was \ , figurative of a pmbm 
branch, and efmboUe of a year, because, L according to Honia. 
Apollo, ** of all others this tree (the date^ I palm) alone, at each 
renovation of die moon, pn>duceson6ad^tioiialbimnch,sothatin twelve 
braBchestheyeariscompleted.*' The plandble reason i^ that, in Egypt, 
the lower branches of the date-palm are cot close to the trunk once a year. 

MoHTB was ^^ ,"the moos tMMrted,*' (Horua-ApoUo) 
sjrmboUc odutmrfjT^ motion. 

Day was ^r\ . 7C symbolic of the stm's diurnal 



course. 



And thus the \2/ 15th of March, 1843, in hieroglyphics would be, 

I 
^9P9 r\r\nn 

9?^ \\\ ' -k 



\r> 



iionii 
I 1 III 



(S s 



8 § 8 « 1 

>< S 8 9 CO S ff 

I will now proceed to the analysis of one hieroglyphical text, and 
the production of a few otheis ; by which the reader will be con- 
vinced, that these things are no longer, thanks to the Champollionists, 
** uHJ nte lliMi hl e mysteries." 

« Grammaire Egyptienne," p. 398— and Champollion Figeac, p. 
335. Read from right to left 

• 4 t t 1 



/VWSA 





4i,PBPBONT. 

to. 




tofo. 



KHON8.Em, 
I< 





1: 



AAAA/V 



B 8 B T N. 




AAVA 




yvvwN 



« 

X 




m-T, 



NOHBIC 

toi 



donees that, in Egypt and among Egyptians, tl» average life of man, in 
bimhai 



ages before Abraham, was precisely what it is at ptesent. 

Again, TnonqBi the 4th (Mceris) is said, by historiana, to have 
reigned only 13 years 9 months. 

When, in 1839, my much-honored friend, A. C. Hsrris, Esq., of 

Alexandria, and myself, wandered one day in quest of ** hierogljrph. 

ical adviBtttiires,*' along tiie craggy ledgea, caverns, tombs and quar. 

riea of die hiHs behind Zr&of da (ndiUle Egypt,) w« stumbled on a 

isMf I apparently of the /wty-seeond vear of this king, which seemed 

to record tfaa^ in this year of his reign, slone had been quarried at I 

this place for the temple of Tboth at HermapoUs Msgna— Aishmoo. I into French 

D^yn-^on the opposite side of the Nile. If this should prove authea. 

tic, we ehonld be enabled to correct history from a hiero- 

gfarphioal date. Sir J. G. Wilkinson had afavady fbond dales 

of the 37th (see Msteria ffieroglyphica;) and tfab fact de. 

Biands a more critical investigation of the tablet alluded to, 

tiian in our hurried ramble we were able to compass ; as it 

would amend Roeellini's and Champollion Figeao^ arrange- 
ment ' • * - - 

left by noBfis, seem to demand an •B tfnriffn of his reign 
yond 19 years and 9 months. 

From the summit of the hill, I directed nqr telswope with 
vain regrets toward the mounds of Adshmoonbyn ; where, up to 1835, 
a noble jwrlteo, (added by Ptolemy-Lagus, in the name of PhiUp 
Arridana, about B. C. MO, to the temple, which had thtn eilBled for 
1600 yean,) had stood, in miyesty, and in safety, at which time 
Mohammed Ali caused it to be destroyed, to supply building ma- 
teiiab for his regeneratiiig and civilising mm-distillery at Mellawoe. 



AN ^. AN. 

oC cut!, oC 

No. 1 — is composed of two signs, the figure of the god Kbons, ra. 

cognisable by his emblems— he is the subjeot of Uie proposition« 

and signifies, <* I the god Khons ;" the other sign above him is 

pkonetU^ and is the root of the verb etii— to give, or accord. 
No. 3— is jiAonette— it reads sAe-m, and signifies, to go. 
No. 3 — the pronoun is phonetic — the figure that of a itsif— die group 

reads pephMomt^ his miyesty. 
No. 4 — is L, the preposition to* 
No. 5— die firrt four aigns are phometie — ^Bat&ton— the other two. 

one/rvrattof of a eeim^, the other offmbeUe of dmUMotUm-^ 

meaning a civilized countiy. 
No. 6— 4i L, the preposition to. 
No. 7 — is phonetic — reading iioAesi, to reecue, deliver. 
No. 8 — is phonetic and opnbolic^-oiU^ daughter. 
No. 9— is jiAswfto— N, the prepodtioo of. 
No. 10-~i» Mwrative of the idea, chief. 
No. 11— is N, of. 
No. 13— as above. No. 5. 

The current translation is, ** I, tlie god Kboms, consent that his 
nu^Mty (the king of Egrpt) should go to the civilized country of 
Baahtan, to rescue (probably to wtorry) the daughter of the chief of 
the country of Bashtan.*' 

Thii extract is from the 15th line of an historical tablet, existing 
in the ruins, southeast of Ksmac, Thebes. Epoch uncertain. 



The following are fiMsimile texts, culled firon Champollion^ 
grammar, to illustnte the method introduced by that immortal 
scholar, for translating hieroglyphical legends into CoptiCi and theneo 



A— Page 409. 




¥. 



lid amend Roeellini's and Champollion Figeao^ arrange- V#f r%rrr/\J^ At Q we^ i ^t ixa 

nof the later reigns of the 18th dynssty. The vastreUcs SHpHTO^W JBl (fdhCIPe 
by HoBris, seem to demand an aatsnsion of his reign be. ' 
d 19 years and 9 months. fcazobdNw^ W^ 

*M\m tk^ annaaMl* .mT aU^ \^i\% r AS. ^.J A-1 t^\^ ISOBWI 



it iioclii. 



I 

& 



<* On tfio left hand, (or wntam bank of die Nile,) I have cansad 
two obaUaka to bo-arseted." 

Speech of AatTnora the 3rd^-on a stela dedicatory of h&i paboc, 
die Anranophinm, Thebea— B. C. 1690. 
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408. 



^ujY iTd£TC| IT neaedi rrdr-eipe 



Anon. BMMi pCn^ d6 

" I ha^e ezeented the orden of my father* Amnn.*' 



O-Paga 184. 



mm.^=^,iiii^ ici ^ rrr 



'^ O great gods, who reaide in Deny, come and cootemplata this edifice !" 



^ Dedieations pf the temple of Amada, in Nnhia, epoeh ahont 1700, B. C. At thia veiy day, there ia an adiacent town named Den 

[, while ila ancient name waa Tke^Ei, the abode of Rha« the Son-^ HelupoU^, in Nnhia ! 



/VVVA^ 



Kmuc n nconpTTf ui cit^arr -O'ooiy rtU- umpi 

atjpte! <■ rat O diMt. rtaiofla, M iMclMft, 




mi^di&nr iiw)IlpH 



^ The ehiefc of Kuah-countrlee (i. e. Negn conntriea, lying ahore lat 15.) aay, O King of Egypt ! O San of foreign natioaa !" 

From the tomb of an Afiicain prince, at Thebes. 



500. 



^ .w^ ^ 4i 



- ^^ 

«atlm. ktai*. it. altHW, do. *ud. aMC da. amt. Wtmmh, 



Itlfi. TTKdfi rf TTfTH^. U t[d.d, KttlHpi n €ipe 



/V\A/A 



1 '^^ LJ S 1^ 







^Onthecomiqgofthe great chief, lord of the whole earth, Cakbtsb, to Egypt, behold ! all the nations marched with him**— alhiding t 
the rest army of the Persians. Fhrnn an ioscriptioQ on the statne of the pilest, <«Ontohem Pisoten," in the Vatican Mosemn, Rome 



500-1. 



TinM, toqjoga, Duka, nl<m liWiiaM, tmi, oidgOM. « 
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V* 









l 



1 



1(1 



o 



iU<i. 



^u. eetuirr QTd.d^ ere Khuc p 



Bnrpttb 



•n. 



14 

'fiCJ 



qvtrilluM 



And fait mijesty, King DiBimi, erar lfviiv» ordand niA to go to E^gypt, while hit msjesty was in Aram;** i. e. AsBjrria— now called 

Sntm^ the tool of Armema, Same atatno^-apoch between B. C. 535 and 485- 



The aaljoined example will afford a good idea of the trandtion from the 
Iba grand " Ritual for the Dead.'* 



ehaiaeier into the hUmiiem It ia from 



(0 



cjJi^S) 




ftfu 3 S^IP « 



/VNAA^ 



^^t. A^'^ ^ ^ 






B 



vm ttk. 



dib rtuL 



O. 



*' O god» who leaidort in the babUatioQ of wateia, I hate anived aa far aa thee ! 



i» 



The following are extracted from the *< Antiqnitiea of B^t," be. 
Ibra referred to, with acme additional notea. 

O. 



Under 
lit 

91* diyaandab 



14 




J&l, the baibarias land 

KmA, (Nigritia) 

(to) 
in 



thygraap. 

*« KoL, the bMbiriim land, ia beneath thy aandahi; Kuan (Nigritia) 
ia within thy graap.** 

Conqnealaof RamMaSnd; depicted in the Hemiapeoa of Bfftil. 
IFfllee, Nobia^B. C. 1570. 

Xot, or Koi, waa an Aaiatio eoancry. The phraaeologyia identL 
eal with AmMf xri., SM)—1 Cor. xvn 95-7. The name analogy to 
the maaaorad phraaaa or paralleliama of the ITcirna poetiy ia eqoally 
^iaeeniible in the ancoeeding H and I ; aa well aa in noal E^gyptian 
i^genda; atropgiy eonfinnafoffy of the common AMJMtk ei%ln of both 

H. 



Weatem face of the Obeliak of Laqaor— Place de la Cooeoide/ 
Paria— flciilptaraa of Raipaea 3rd— Seaoatri*— B. C. 1550. 




10^ thednratiaiief tlqrdaya^aa) 
©f 







& 



Othou 

niier 

of 

Egypt, 

(thou) 




I Q Son 



III m ** ^/>i«<"-— I'Tl^liMlitmUy* the nine bow^ 

iiijll 

ahall not be (atand) 




die impure 



befbce mee 



die diw of the Sol 



" O dioa mler of Bgypt, iSkoa ami of LyUa, the impora ahall not 
atand before diee.** <<i«^eiar'lithepfaualof pA<f,Copdee,aAaii/ 
aingularlT aaaodaled with Ptet, tlM eon of Hani, whoae deaoandama 
eoloniied die « Belid.ed4i«— d** countriea of die date-pahn— or 
Barfoary. The bow remindi na of the N wm iiimi eraiart. 

I nomatableCatAbooalmbal,N«Ua»nddriMdtoRMwaaMbf 
'm African priaae P.aiMO. 



AKCIIHT EOTPT. 



UU I 




Lm Am (t^B [a badial poariiis «ft gnln) 
(ill 

w 

Twwl ir> ool fa ro wr wln^ 
Tnad r* V«t for rauMi;;*^ 



DiMorered br CbunpoUiMi le Jsnne, in 1898, in • legend cmt 
peuanto, pictuiM in tba Ml of Ihinitlin earn. Dale prioi to B, C 
1500 — probiblf nmeh moca tenwlB- 

The Fellths of the prennt da; ling in all their ■griculnml ocoo. 
palione ; ead ibe wotd* of their lilDple meiodiei era often Identied 
in nature to th« •bove ; while I lui*a no doubt, tb>l the >ir of tha 
■ncienl cbsai of " Mueroa " ii ilill preaerrad In tha plalnttra 
(third.minoT) notea of modem Egyptiana. 

Many a lima, in mf long ramblei in Lower Egypt, bare I piiaad . 
to cilch the wild, but axquidtelf Bweelaongaof the peaainl and ill* 
boa (miin— blended with the inceaant notea of the '■ Ciclade," A^ 
bum of the wild baa, and the moDOtooooa drone of the diitamaAUs 



L-l.) 



In Egypt, the giain la 
chine, called the mtng. There the " ox ii not muiilad 
the grain," lhoii|fc inan ii mntilBd b; H( ' 



lat Column— "Tha Oaitian»—<i. e. taken tuto (Mril^ 
■Mailing, lite deeeaaed) goddev, quean OwKwta, 
am ^M a fe*4 laart, the traih-teller. The npi 
dansfatai' of King ftixrm, (pMiMticna lit, B, 
C UO,) Iba iT^telhr." 




via, ms Hilt a goad JUart, i 

mother waa the divine qneen Nitooit (Nitoedi^ 

wife of the abore Faametlcna} the trath.tdlet.'' 



~^ i^ From the Sareopbifu of qneen Ovmo^ the liiHr 

"^j! "^^ of IIiTHai(Aptiea,PbaraobHo^ir««f Soriptore} and 

~^f« ■; p tha wife of Amii, Amati*, fi. C. MO. It ia la. 

mailable, that Herodotoi aara, that the tomba of tbia 

AnuBH and hii i*^*, wan violatad hj the inaaiM 

Cambraaa, B. C. SS5. 

Now thia aaroophvM - *>* diaeorared by th« 
French cffieeia of dia Lai)iM',(tbe Taaael aent to Thebaa 
for the Obeliak. in 1831,) in a pit lU feet deep, be- 
hind tha palace of littqaor. Itmafband troieaat>e*> 
the mnmm; hiral, and the acotefaad mnaina of tha 




•* Knuik Iba CraaUr, «■ Ut 
wheal aiwSlatbadifiHMaakaM 
«r Oarii (Aa Qrpe ef nan) la 
ibe .hbriM boMoT UA'-^-Aat 
fe,inthaaalardlaa. 

The god Ajnn[-£jnf«i tVk 
tdng a potter^ wheel, movld* 
Ing the mortal pall itOMm, 
die Father of men, oat cf « 
lamp of elar. Tha dy Ii 



which he tana with Uafbafc 
while he faabiona it with Urn 
han<h. It It a aubject fina 
tha mretie cbombei of tl» 
Tempfa at Philw— let Cata. 
laci. 

AsFV-Knra, or Napl^ 
Kneifb, Chnottphii, Non^— 
tepreaaoti the "creatiTe pow- 
er of Amon"— -that u, " A* 
^irit of God"— the ireaXk 
oi Uft potired into onr nos. 
ttUa. 



ANCIENT EGYPT. 



Hb mould* mui; in Habrew, Asix,{ 
dM Gm man, maaaisg boll) nm, and 
iwf (B-tl, or daf. Kmr conmill luuB 
lsiT/8. " But now, O Lord, thou *it 

our Fathsri Wa ora ih* elqr, (In Hebrew Ann. red euth} and 
6mxoaip»tUr; and we ■» all U» work of tkf »am4." 



iDli^JLL 




'^i 



Kmrnv, (WW of tho foniM of Akoh, lb« ereatoi) 



of all 

HMikiiid. (UMnUr «• 



" Htr ^r wnd •tttin to Ehnom, the Cnatoc of til mankiDd." 

Thi* aloM Is • pKof cf iha pilmitlia E^rpdan eread of one Godi 
&a Cnttot, (whoae divine attribotae wen cluaed In (riada) of maaS 
pow caul fin of a aonl, and of ita immortalii)' ; of a reaairecEion, and 
of die hope of ancli. 

L«t it atand, for the preaent, ai an inalgfat Into tbe priaiine piiil(7 
of EgTpliMibelid', Inaceapiiorto Abraliam^Tialti uid lal the eon- 
■tanteqmadon of "belovad of a god," " lorin^ the voda," like the 
Hebrew, ** diUctaa a domino mo, Samnel," (in the Vnlfate J " be. 
lored of fala I>(i(d. Bamnal ;" allart the piimeral plat; cf the Nilotie 
famllr over all ooaUmpotarr nationa, whom we an pleaied to 
dtnin aa Pefuia. 



NOTES ON EOTPTIAN OBBLIBES. 

The leim Obelidt ii derlnd from the Latin aiafiKW, a dimlnnthe 
of die Oieefc word aWM, metniOK literally a wil, to indicate the M. 
eoliai fonn of thla apeele* of monimient ; on um aaine elanteal pnn- 
dole, that in our dar, wo faoeOonatr dadnate them tutttta. 

With men pro|aiaIr, thooi^ with aqnaifonnJalioai, they have been 
tanned " nji of tfaa inn ;" bnt, aa the ErnUM* had apparentljrno 

•noh idea, when ther plaoed dioni berore their (Ifantlc a^" 

need not p«ae to InqiUTa into the reaaon of die appellatioD. 

Tber an jmielr hiatorioal moaolilha, genetellr of arenlte, 
mt bj order of a Phaiaobt and pUead arlgiiullr in paita, in Ihnl of 
bfgaKVilotrdlclaiubnndipnto tMord in their inanipttooa, the 
aame, tillea, and dediealon otteringa of the monarch, whoae mnnifi. 
MDea and ptotr had built, lepeimd, or otiierwiae embelliabed the 
•difleee wUch titeae obelU* adoned. 

The obdiak, on the oomrof tUa eaaar, k a copT (with oneortwo 



U7 jean afo. In the tfana of the Arab hiatorian, Abd^eLLateaf i 
nnd confinM (he nmon handed down tonabjHerodotiaaiidFtfair 
•f the fonaer aiialenoe of an oballak thers, 

Ita haigfat 1* aboirt rinr^OM (aat, and Ita bat* tlx and a half. 



I tDlqoin Soeellini'* mnalation. 




Lord of apper and tower Efyp^ 

theUTloiofmen, 

Sonof theMin, 



Ufa of muklu), 
Miplendenl Bonn. 



MewJ&^U^ the dtr of Pfcrti fn OwO. OTJ^^iho d^ rf*?^ 

b Binenk Aiabie, Aim.m rtw— , foantala of *» 8^ »» «?«■ 
DMf, or eaUoqnial AcaUe of the pnaent day, aut^tif', »■ 
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wotld on Egypdan antyectB, anribniabia to Indiffsrenca oi to care- 
iMniwaofobacmlion; for which, In 1843, than [a but little exnue, 
sorrecc information being now aecessible to all ; and u an STidenca 
that, in 1U3, a map who knowa nothing of a inbjact, ihould at leaat 
■bfltiin from wriling about it ; I extract the following paragraph* 
from "The American in Fans," or Hesth'i Fictureaque Annual for 
1843 — by Monuenr Ju1«b Jonin — pagea S3 and S3 — on the obeliak 
of Lu<]sor, now standing in tho Place de la Concorde, Parii. 

"Picture la rouraelTa tingle block of iIODe tictntjf.faUT feet high ( 
lU color a boauiirui red. Voo would say this eiquisltc stone wsi 
IfiuupBrent, il lo daulea you with iu beauty: itia slender and deli- 
cate, and Is ccf ored with a thouBand hiarogiypliicBl cfairactere, which 
will for a long titne, torment tile CiampelliBru present and f d eDin«. 
They were obliged to itek this long stone in tiKi dtitrt ; to lake It 
dowTi from its almoat eternal foundation, where il bed (lood 
for lAr« Iknuand fearl." 

" To coma from so great • dliiance, to teat CStopalm'* nttdU 
bom its baBe,tobriagittotbiaJW«, and (• dUla thli mcddy and uru 
wholesome puddle 1" 

ilrliniMdlibliaMtuioii.>'-Jas.*.l. 



Had ihe Tolatile French authort or hia equally earcleaa Engliali 
nivUutf, taken cha leaat pain* to imptin (as Mr. Aldrich bss done 
m his eicellenl letter from Faiia — vide " New Wofld" — S5th FebL^ 
ruary, 1U3] before tbcy wrote the abore, the puTdiaser of Heath'a 
Picturesque Annual need not have regnltcd a portion of hia eitrsvs~ 
gant outlay. 

Monsieur Janin'a organs of Tiaion must be Hitngely defective, 
and muatdiaqualify him altogether forjudging ofthetiiea and heights 
of ansllUiig in Psris ; when an obelisk, whoea ahaJi meunRs sbore 
tntntf^vt feel English, thould dwindle in hi* view lo lamtjf.fa 
A schoolboy could have given him betur Information at a glam 
HOT would his enlightened Gavemment have expended rue miliums 
of franca, to iransfBr the obelisk, termed by Monajenr Jsnin, « nttdlt 
ef CXtapatra, tnra the temple oif Luqaor at Theboa ; whioh standa 
on the vary bank of ths Nile, and on the fertile allavluin, bounded 
on three sides bv verdant Gelda— « long wslk from Hondenr Janin'a 
tUttrt. The ohronological en Indicated f<» Oapatra, B. C. IIST, 
ii certainly novel, uid ia Honaieur Janin'a copyright. Nor i* the 
■entimanial lenient about the demiae "of thisloagatonti" ealcolated 
u elevate " la Place de la Coooorde" in the o^on of those, whoae 
knowledge of Paris is derived from Hooajeur Janin's acconnL 

If the English tiwtslatot had sought to eorreel hia original'a pne. 
tilidea, he might have selected Ihe fidlowing exquisite description of 
the two obeli^ of LuqsoT, from the Appendix to the second volume 
of tho " Egyptian Antiqnitie*," published undsr the anperintsndsRce 
of the Sode^ for the difTtision of Useful Knowledge, la the Library 
cT enterlaiiuiig Knowledge — London 1636 — page 975. 

" Both the oboliaka are in a state of pnAet pnaervatton ; the 
lafgar 1* about eighiy.two English feet high, ud the oUwr abotu 
IhtM hundrsd and thhty-dx feet Aertw," 

MonilaitrJulea Janin infotm* the world in g«Mnt, that the likscrip. 
Iltma on the Pariaian obelisk will, "for a long tine tomlent du 
Champollion* preeent and lo eome." Be writet thta at Paria, aalia 
private opinion, in the autumn of 1843. 

If he had seen Gt to aak in any ParitiBn bookitoim, he mi^t have 
fonnd a neat pamphlet, entitled " Salvolini's Tranalatioa," of thia 
klentlcBl obeliak, paUiahed In French, abont IBST. Or h« might, at 
any boidneller^ or in a deoeui libianr public or private, have tead 
in " L'ttniveis Piltoresque", Ancient Enpt, by Champollion Figeac, 
pnbUihed in 1840, page* TB In 84, and therefrom have gleaned ■ 
eomplete refutation <rf hia sillv assertion. I will snppcas that Moik 
dear Janin never heard of CliuipolliMi le Jesne'a ■'LetlrM ecrilea 
de I'Egyple et da U Noble ;" publiAsd at ParU In 1830, beeaose it 
la faaUonable lo make use of Champollion^ hhim, and to will* 
about U* "nlgfatr dtecoveriea," among andien lAo have Mt (be 
Mmoteat idea ef what Ihoae diacoverie* really BM. 

If Monaienr Jsnin can read Italian, ha might have consnlted. In 
any Pariaian library, Roaellini** " Ifonnmenti dell' felloe della 
Nubiai" vol. Srd; Monti Stoiiei; part Snd| p^e 139, et seq.j 
pnblidiied in 1839 ; wherein be would have fooad a lianslatiaD of thia 
idaatieal obelisk eertatni «1 UUratim. Or if be can read Eogli^ 
oor enlhor,' before ha laued hia " fadaisea," ndght have looked Into 
Bir J. O. Wiikinaon'^ « Topography of Tbabaa," pages Ifil.8 ; pnb. 
Uahed in London, 1835; at Bnallv, Houienr Janin could Iwve t«. 
moved hia doubta, had he deenwd it expedient to peruse the " Maik 
neri and Cnatom* «f the ancient Bcyptiana ;" London, Grai series 
1837— eeeondsette* 1841. 

In reviewe, pampUeta, periodical^ navels, &«., of all datea since 
1836, ud in all Baropean bngu^ea, Monaleur Janb could have 
been edified on the obeliak of ^eor. Nay, had he inqidivd of a 
policeman in Pari*, the footttala wsdrM of Uenhfietf Mteae^be 
■right have onli^Hned Umaelf on thia lwMf./ew feat obeUsfc in 
*e-Plaea de !• Cooeoid* i" die UeroglypUeal tumea on which, 
for die Uat rix jMtt, hav» been tranArred lo the Fienoh govern. 
Heat BteamboUit nnder the familiar dtslgnstlnns of " Le BJifp i- 
•sa," "Le SewMri*," plo^ the waten of the HaditerraaaaB and 
ArcUpelagot 

Under the leiterH.I hnn givM u Mtactofiha addteH loEaK- 
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iiri^-from the obelisk of LnqaoriVt^i" Th; nana iafiia 
as ticBvon ; tlie duration of thy days is aa the disc of lUHm.'' 

Iu lotnl bdigbt is, French feet TO, inchee 3, Unea S. Its total 
weight 13 estimated at ''SQQ,fiSt8kiIogTammea,'' equivalent to 4157 
quintals ; or, about S4G of our tona. 

Il was cut at the granite quarries of Syene, at the lat Celanci, bp 
order of RniMee 3nd, about B. C. ISTO, sad ttanspotted to Luqaor, 
dii^Uiiil I3H milea ; when the medial inscriptiotu on three ol its four 
fnces, u'tre cngtsven in honor of ihiiPhanob. Ilwu erected, with 
itsfcllow, CJI1 the northern front afthePilice of thia Monarch: whose 
drmiso occurring before the fourth centrsJ column of inecriptloai 
wns compleiod, bis brother and successor, Kimsei Srd — Seaoatil* — 
added /iie oicn names, titles, end dedicetions, in the fourth medial 
lino ind in two lateral columns on each fsce — about B, C. ISM. 

And in substance, these later inscripdons stiest, ibst "° "twi 
AncH.tA], Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt, son of the mala aid 
female dcitit>,Lord ofthe World.SuD Guuitlan oTTrudi, appratBd , 
of tho Sun, haa made these works,' for his father, Amun.Rfaa,t nnd 
thni he has I'recied thttt fieo grcof OielUk* ta hard tlame befna iba 
RnmEossiumt of the city( of Amun." 

In conclusion, every Egyptian obelisk, ezis'ing in any part of lbs 
world, is now wel].lnown; and the entire inscriptions, CB each One, 
are Iranslalrd and ptibluktd, 

Thuee now at Alexandria were cut st Syene, by Tfaotmes 4di — 
Mteri»~T50 mile* from their pteseni sile, ss far bock aa 17S0 B. C 
lie caused the cealral inscriptions on the four faces to be scnlptond, 
and transferred them to "niebeB Or Memphis. Ramsea Srd, about 
it. C, 1550. sdded the laloml inscriptiaBa; and, in later tttnea, an- 
iithcr Phnmoh engraved his own names and titlea. Bubasqnenlly In 
B. C. 3l)0, ih« Ptolemiee, lo embellish their Greco.Egypilu wfitil, 
iransfetred litem lo Alexandria, where they were placed In (hntef 
Fome ^cix public editice (probably before tbe sea-weld gate «f lb* 
p.ilaco) and where (hey ore siill supposed, by ninetyjiine oat af a 
hundred, to have aervcd Cleopatra aa darning aecdle*. 

The obeluk in tho Hippodrome at Conatanimople, la also a wmfc 
of Thotmex 4th. Those at Rome bear inscriptions of various Ft«. 
raohs, and Rixnan Emperors. Of all the obeliska, the largaat and 
most beautiful is that ot Kamac, at Thebes ; cut by Qnaen Ameaae, 
■bout B. C, 1760 ; it i* a single ahsfl of the puisat md moat ax. 
quisltely polialied syenite, in height about 90 feet, and in weight 
about '100 ton*. 

In eluciduiing tbe utuanmu pictorial UliMniiMU of my snlaeqaMit 
lectures, in addition to the vaiiou* hietoglyphlMl text* •liead]' Mb. 
mitted In ilie reader, I dull have oeeaaion to apjriy all the gtainmBt. 

id syntaetiea] Infleetina, which might bava been ex. 

heeoorae of this chapter. IpoipoaelyabataiBfreindM 
dry eipostiion of the parte of speech ; aa few would reliah tbe aab- 
jcctof hieroglyphical articles i declemian of anbatantivea ; pronowia 
isolated, ailiied, prefixed, puueiaalni, eotijnnctiva, demonatrattn, or 
vague ; verbs of every variety, wldi their ngidnr or irregular eoqjn. 



:al rules 



gallon . .. , , , 

gerunds; prr|>oeitions; adveibe; •4ieetivea-, coalanctloaa; i 
iertions. The euriona in theae matters are rehned to that aabllMa 
mentnl schievement — CBABMLLioei^ Grammar of Egyptian Biavo- 
glyphies — whence 1 have selected the mot« ptominanl snbjaets of 

1 have B copy of this grammar; but a more recent and betlai 
digested condensation of gnitmiatical hierology is "Dr. Lelpaiaa'a 
Leiier lo Piof. EoBellini"~-Rome, 1836. I read il in E^ypt i and k 
is one of more than a hundred volnmea, publiahed in Europe within tba 
last twenty yean, which, ao far aa 1 have been able to learn, are not 
to be found in any pnUie library in lUt eoimtry.l 




_iMsfBaialiw.l»iWIsai i O w H S BlMIH eiWii. *ailfcf». 

Bt^ns.nB. OslksalslasDlBdwafAlpkskiHsaiiMtbsOMk^B*. 
■acta* ^Mss^ Jmaum. VUBt^m. ut *maum.9n,im. Is IHeBt- 
« ilM OkiwIrrMnsl Alptata. Rom. HK Ob tks site af " O i l ii n 
1..L—LIIuEi.|Sl Isfls IisnllilliMKatiliiaWT^iia lilinta — 

issi. uuSSm. 




knd. L*'«t in ttoes. L ifs s iM a al , aa tfcs I ss uH M m h a. tmx rmwM; 
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Thtt great work, CnAicroLLiON'k Monnmenli <»f Egypt and of Can the enthnsiaan of a hierologiat be doubted ? or ia it to be 

Kttbia, eziata only in the private librariea of Franda C. Gray, Eeq., auppoaed that each Ughta are to continue under the ahadowa of 

and the Hon. John Pickering, of Boston, besides a portion in mj indifference, or be extinguished by the doubts of self^oniplacent seep, 

own poasesdon. Prof. RoscHini's ** Monument! dell *£gitu> e della ticiam 7 that the oil which feeds the paleographer's lamp shoU froeze 

Nubia,** is to be found only in the library of R. K. Hai^t, Eeq., of in a gelid shade ? that the stupified ban of heterodoxy shall thwart 

tfaia eity, although ten years have elapsed since the lat volume of text an archnologist's labors 7 It cannot be. It will not be. It is but 

and the 1st Umraiaon of plates appeared. lo place the fmeU before the American public, and we shall aoon 

I have heard, on undoubted authority, that about aix years ago, a exclaim with Galileo, ^ ma pur si muove," but yttt it move$, 

copy of these first portions of Roeellini was sent to the United A very few of these facts are herein submitted to the reader. 

States, and diown to many of the leading publishers and librarians Cheerfully do I contribute my mite to advance the cause of literature 

from Boston to Washington ; but as not even the Congressional Li. and science, by furnishing the key to the profound labors of others, 

brary deemed its acquisition worth the expense (1000 francs at Paris, As of ent a free-trader in commerce, so now in the capacity of a 

or leas Uian two hundred dollars,) it waa returned to Europe. I am free-trader in literature, the writer tenders to the public through the 

nware, Uiat from Boston, and from Philadelphia orders for the inost cheapest mode of diffusion, such information as he may possess on 

important hierological works have been aince aent to the Continent ancient Egjrptian aubjects ; which he has derived from the works of 

and to England. others, as they, in general, obtained their knowledge from the con- 

If, therefore, I have now the gratification of laying, Wore an temptation of antiquity through the medium of their predecessors. 

American public, views upon Egypt, oa novel in nature aa in results We all of us are merely passing on, from hand to hand, the learning 

ampriaing, the advantage doea not accrue to me from my own capa. of our forefathers, faahioned according to conventional models that 

city or acquirements, but from the fsct, that in this countiy, the labors we can rarely call our own« 
cf the Champollionists have, by the mass, been disregarded. 

And yet, monthly, there issue from the press of this country, aa in I am unwilling to close tlus dissertation on the language and wri- 
England, and even on the Continent, works on every subject bearing ting of the ancient Elgyptians, without adverting to two points, upon 
upon Nilotic paleography. Travels, biblical commentaries, histories which much interesting investigation can be pursued. 
of primitive timea, Encydopediaa, learned and imleamed disquisi. The first regards the numerous affinities traceable between Iha 
tiona affecting ancient Eij^rptian queations. Whenever they are not Hebrew on the one hand, and the Nilotic mend, or claasical Ian- 
penned with a knowledge of what, in the laat fifteen years, has been gusge on the other. Critical analyaia and comparative chronological 
accomplished by the ChampolUon school, they are, in 1843, valueless collations may serve to establish, by logical deduction, the relative 
on Ancient Egypt. antiquity of both tongues. My own impression is, that the result 

Are not, however, Elgyptian atndiea, and the m3rthology, philoso. would establiah a common primeval origin for this, aa in other ques- 

phy, and doctrines of that mlarepreaented race, intereadng to the tiona ; or compel an acknowledgment of the priority of the £Sgyptian 

di^ne who atteats the unity of the Godhead and the holy Trinity 7 tongue. We have now, however, indisputable evidence of the 

Can the theologian derive no light from the pure primeval faith, that Asiatic origin and Caucasian race of the earliest denizens of the Nile ; 

gUmmera from Egyptian hieroglyphics, to Illustrate tlie immortality and can amile at the long-asserted descent of civilization from EthL 

of the aoul and a final resurrection 7* Will not the historian deign opia, (that unknown land of fable) or, at the idea of its origin among 

to notice the prior origin of every art and science in Egypt, a thou, any African tribe. This will be made clear in the aequel ; and this 

aand years before the Pelaagiana studded the ialea and capes of the fact will remove a host of dilemmas, by tracing Hebrews and E^gyp- 

Arehipelago with t|ieir forta and temples 7 long before Etruscan dvili. tiana to a probably-aimnltaneoua departure from their common Asiatic 

lation had smiled under Italian akiea 7 And ahall not the edmogra- hive. 

pher, versed in Egyptian lore, proclaim the fact, that the physiological. In the first chapter, I maintained, that it haa been too customary 

craniological, capillary and cuticular distinctiooa of the human race to seek in trifles for confirmations of scriptural authority, where none 

axiatad, on the first distribution of mankind throughout tlie earth 7 exist ; and it has often happened, that, while making parade of little 

Philologiats, aatronomers, chemists, painters, ardiitects, physidana, circumstances, which have a very small bearing on the trutha of the 

must return to Egypt, to learn the origin of language and vniting — Bible, the more important confirmations are overlooked. 

of the calendar and solar motion— of the art of cutting granite with a Modem hierology, however, begins to throw light on the Penta. 

copper chisel and of saving elaaticity to a copper swwi—<{ making tench; and I will five the following example (one of many aimilar) 

glaaa with the variegated hnea of the rainbow— of moving single in confirmation of Acts vii. 23, that ** Mosea* waa learned in all 

blocks of polished syenite, 900 tons in weight, for any distance, by the wisdom of die Egyptians ;*' and in corroboration of the assuranco 

land and water— of building arckee, round and pointed, with maaonie of St. Clement ( of Alexandria, A. D. 194,) that ** the tpnboit 

precision imsnrpassed at tibe preaent day and antecedent, by 9000 of the Egyp^aiia are similar to those of the Hebrews." Stnmate$ Y.t 

yaara, to the *' Cloaca Magna " of Rome— of aculpturing a Doric From the earliest times, in agea long anterior to Abraham'a visit, 

caliMin, 1000 yeara before the Dorians are known in hiiiory— of among the Egyptians, the aop ^^ waa an emblem of rogaltp ; aa 

freoco painting in imperishable colors— and of practical knowledge jts Greek name haoUiok impUe ^k a. The asp was typical of, and 

in anatomy. aacied to, the god Neph, whic ^r h deity waa an incarnation of 

Every craftsman can behold, in Egyptian monuments, the progress the ** spirit of God." It had 1 ^^^ikewise other significations con. 

of hia art 4000 years ago ; and, whether it be a wheelwright building nected with mythology. Every Pharaoh beaia the asp on his crown, 

a chariot— a shoemaker drawing hia twine— a leather-cutter using In the Egyptian language, a king waa called Oaro, which, with the 

the self-aame form of knife of old, as is considered the best form article Pi prefixed (Coptice ; '* the") becomes Puowro ** ^e king," 

now— a weaver throwing the same hand-ahuttle— a whiteamith using to which has been traced the origin of the word Pkarmok : bnt I 

that identical foim of blowpipe, but lately recognised to be the most profer the derivation indicated £^t by Wilkinson and peifected by 

efficient— the aeal-engraver cutting, in hierogljrphica, auch names aa Roaellini, whereby Pharaoh is derived from Phri, or Phrd^ the 

Snoorao's, above 4300 yeara ago— or even the poulterer removing god Sun. This deity waa aymbolized by \Ql ^ Hawk-headed 

dM pip firom ge es e all these, and many more aatoonding evidences god, surmoimted by the solar disc, and aae Vc\i«<l •>?> holding 

of Egyptian priority, now reqtdre but a glance at the plalea of the emblem of eternal life. The hawk w^C UU>' aaered to^ and 

Roaellini. typical of the god Sitn. Pkri was also sy ^TTmboliied by the 

imsge of the sun itself, aa in the prenomen * ^ * ovals of Egyptian 



•II k Tain, fai tlM piMwil mlitkltiMd oi*. to shrink Aon tto utovodbc crMmeM ""^^ **» "*" ' ™* *°V'> "" "* ~*^^ «*^v«p*^ w.«»^ tu ^Tj 

efa poM ivvtded raiiffioo, in «zM«iet unoBf the GmtUte, is Sfw aatsrior to Abim- loyal namea,y^^V the Solar orb. Josephus tells OS, that the word 

tmm tad Mom; or. wiili TutmUia», to oDatliMMtiM thaw favortnat hmaMv: or, Pharaoh mef • Jant king ; and as the image of the Bun on earth ; 

wih htemoottfOmit tho irara doetrinsi of rasMit uiiqaitj. to tho fttsOMMifht oai anincamatio^^n of aolar dominion and benevolence ; the king 



••^jSS;h1.t:2rwH«.h-u-«Hdi-dr«ni-! of Egypt w .ymbolU,d.to th, .«=n.d ch«.ct.r. by the "»ote 

Tho ** wiMiom of Egypt had than OTor loos told, «__^__— ,^^— ^^^— ^— — — — — — ^-.^.— — — — — — — — — 

7hnt**inthibottfinmcO«derwt«l**thiiwacld. • By tho wOf, tho bum of Mooas vi/ A nM8S.or Jfo. wu rtrictlyBffypllaii. 

And that OTory twin itarftomhii own hand wu hard. In rifnMcatkio. ft moam fokfaCton. ^ \\ 1 1 wpio<rrtw^*ift<itod la tho ng^ 



J^™JT!^!^ ..TTw -r^^r^L iTLl ^-' - mw^h^l^SL^^^^^mo^rMa ' Mtho wold Jtom ■%bMIm faitho Hohww loot s , 

7*AfliM ho teamod all ho know. lAoro Hwaa taaaht lone dohmo. •yniooiiooioapfifWt m nmuaiTpui^ • mmym "."•"•" „"^rT* , - ^ , __, ' 

^a«KinoioaiBoaaunoMow,Morf twa. — gw wog oowo. Maci« moantait •oood. and MSCHHB onoArtad. Bapfm, by flio a nd •oU r, ly 

TliOMhMoooi*'wa»loam*dinallthowiMloai'*ofyotOb oaoof thoeoiOMonl«5Mit telOalod tho noophyto iototho Bgyptian myilMioo. Tho 

DiQipoltaaeiaft.aadHdioi>oUtoloro: MrovoTfirada^ '* «vod kg wator.** to «f«U *'«Tod /roa walw.** 

T«iBthaMlattordayi.thoblind**wWom'*ofaaa. AaTAPAinio. la hh work eooeorainf tho Jowv, layi, that a qooon of Ecypt, haTfog no 

NoaMionwtho9MtorJohovah*kgioatplan. chfldion, adoptod and ** bfooght op a chDd of tho Jowt, and naaod it JIfc so or.** lU- 

Thonyit*ri«or HoavoB, tbrovgh bold dMwUioii, asnio. aeeordingto Joocrsvfl.ipoaklng oftho K«od«io of tho Iwa^Uija, ^<<^. "t^ 

PioftaolywongiaHwdat.andoaIlodioTolatioo: ihopriort,whooidahiodthoir polftyandkwo,waiofIWK^ 

WhonMo«io<^£oii!odirilhthoAfahian«go. wn. 0«*h. Ih» Oririi tho god of IWIopo^- : Iwt that whoota w«it o^^ 

Hii*'wMom** waa worldly, hko tho Into of that Sfs. poopio, hb namo waa ehangod, and ho waa callod ^oy***. ^nmon loeatda. ttat 

■.iiwl.Mf.«iimiWi«u«««WMM.^l^ thi laadaoof thi Jowa,whao.(aocofdingto hia ttalomooDthay woraoEpdtod flooa 

Ti^MS!S^^rT^^i!^^S^,m^' ■an*. -w«o two aeriboa eaOod Jifayaoa and .fcaipJtea. tho lattor of wh«o waa a 

ThoSmhoHcalpagoboeaaMBofolatfaHi....'* ^ ^ ~T^*^'^^,.rTr/^^. 

vtowiof R. K. H. am podbelly in aeomdnMO wtth 
lyof thoBQ 

.1 




1 1 haTO ooBpflod thh portion of my oaaay. cWafly ftom SfrXaj^ 
BOiaaadOnilo«;"IW««l"8y«boIoadaa*gypt*onarand"Oo«hOT 
Dt. Lomk -oa iha Bohnw alpfaahotf CWir*# "HoiwMpolto ;- and -AaeiiBa 



• "Son of the 
. wu oiled J 
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This word coum from 



B ANCIENT EOTPT. 

arti>" In the Bible, thii Dime of the hingi of Efrypt U, ia the orig- Bat, by the applieUioii oT (fmtslie colon, we can go doapar fnta 

fnil Hebrew letten, apslt PlnU ; rendered PAoroeA In our reinon, the uulog; ; vblcb btinci me to the aepond pttnl «f mf tiai^ 

and eotnipled into the aonnd of FAfrtf^. Bo ■mngely bu tfaia paeogea. 

■pprapriete title of the moaarch of Egypt deTisled from its tiatanl JIw, aa mar he eeen throsgbont the xxrlfl chapter of Exodna, WM 

■ouod, and eimple application, that 11 the preaant day, in Arabic, a component principle in Ibe mratical deeotationa of the f^botf. 

when one man eaUa anoAer "Yk Pivodon, ebD.PJUr««)s," Bluet in Hebrew, waa tj^JiGed by a lapphue, a predona alooa «r k 

" thoQ Fhinob, aon of a Pbaraob," he fanciea that he baa heaped bloc color, cslled S P H I R . Thia wonl 

npan bia bead the ne-plna-oltra of opprobrium ! tbe root S P H R, which lignifii 

Every Pharaoh waa tbe rtm of Egypt; and orer hie name bore in Hebrew, to vstitt, to fpeat, 

I " Son of the Sun )" and aa Ibe fan waa Pird, so each king eileirDfe, u likewiie a acri^, 

■ called PArd in common parlance, aa we aay )n»t. Krilmg, 1 

[march by Uwinheritedbiaratber'ilbroQe in lineal The Old Tertameal ia termed Sifexb, the boc4, "pari 

on; Botbal theinctunbenlwoaPJb-d, BonofPlrd, u the Muelim terme hie Koran, Ibe book, " ELKelkb 

Ijtarelly " Sun, eon of the Sun j" aa In the Eaat, at present, mj, the Scriptnre, for holy writ." 
(be Ottoman Emperor ii termed by the Arabe, SBoUdn, eta Sooltan, Blue [he color, tappkirt the atone, and all tbe nried _. ._ 

emperor, son of an emperor. tbe root S P H R, combine in the Book, as the Wrad of God, iki 

Ilisenentinl to observe, that the aun, or god Ptrd, or Fhrf, waa wiadom of the Almighty, iacloaed in the aaoed Sepher <rf'the Je«% 

tbo more fr*qnenUy written Si, or JU. And, aa Wilkinaon »- the Old Teatament. 

marks, Pkri ia merely Si, with the article Pi prefixed, pronounced In Egypt, (be god Amun, called by the Oreeka and Romaaa, JoHi 

FiSE, fjl< SuD, in the Theban dialect, and PAr« in (be Memphitic. aa a deified derivstlTe of the myibc Jehovab— is lord of the god* «f 

To the root Rd, Sun ((be demgnatoty tide of a Pharaoh,) we may Egy piisn mythology — and one of a Triad, (Amnn, Ibe male ; itaal, 

readily trace Ouro — royally ; typified by tbe aip with hii tail coiled the female, and Khonso, the oflapring,) whose comtdnation n- 

under him. This aymbol waa, by the Greeks, tenned Oursias — preaaes, " demiurge intellect, mother, and ciealed things " allii 

Oifalma — ffatiXltKtr — royal; and la onr Utvna. Thus Si and bules ' ' " ■ 

Oun are embraced in the idea of (he son (the dei(r of the sslor orb} 



Amt. 



w, the nante of the ana wea W|k k^ Jl 

e orl^oal root of S4, Own, \\J^ 3Vjft' 

In Egyptian mythology, Tkml waa tbe goddess of TnU\ and 
Jtatiee. To indicata bet atiict Impartiality, aba ia often represented. 
In bar jndicisi capacity, with her eyes covered — thus : 

~ T}mi — holding in her hand " sternal 

life ;*■ the feather of truth (an oatiieh 
feather,) ■nrmounis bsr axp \ bet ayes 
at* emtrtd by a apedea of Uinkrr*. 

Jnst as we copy die original Egyptian 
Idea, when we paint Jnaiiee with bet 
eyea hmtiagtd. 

The jndgsa In Egypt, wore golden 
chaina around their nocks, to wblch ws* 
suspended a small figure of TAai^, oma> 
mented with jewelai being Thmti la her 
double capacity of Juttice and TnOt. 
For, owing to the wise sdministtation of 
jtheir lews, the denliens of the Nile could, 
native lanjd " the region of juitice Bnd 





A M IT N , in his usual fonn. Ob 
E^gTptian monumenta Amaa is idway* 
painted (where in ikla eat he la tepn. 
aented black) of a blue color. Uii 
place in the seals of divine attrilmtaa fa 
A'V^/iAindieated above. 

In Hebrew die word A M N 

identical with die bieroglyphical naoNt 
meaning truth, wisdom; and typified b> 
tbesapptiire, the Unejewel,is (haWonI 
of God, incloaed in the S^bsr, tbe OM 
Teatament. 

The Egyptian hierogrBmrnates WMe 
on their breasts a sapphire, a blue atoosi 
on which waa engraven aynbolicallr, 
like " a signet," tba imsga of Thn* in 
ber donUa character, syinboUcal at 
Svti6c» and Truth, identical In sound 
and nManing with the Hebrew word 
for justice and tntb. The bi^ priest 
of tbe Hebrews wore on his braaat * 
blue stone, on wbieh were symbolically 
(like " a signel"} anpaven words. 
Identical wi£ the Egyptian in aignifi. 
cadon, called Thmim or Tbnmnumv 



, . JIU _ 

truth," aiid "lbs country of purity and juatice. ._ 

Vt the irregular nomadic habits of the leas dviliied and barbarian 
aationa of Africa and Aala, to tbsm adjacent. 

Some of these jadieial biMaqilstea are eitant in Europasn miu 

jo nma ; others are to be s een on the monuments, ss ^^ ,p^^ Truths ! 

• ^lllWllHnilUnffrHnr =?n'^'°« ^' ,%?,"*. '^JT' 1""*? ' Tbla U a epac'lmen of tbe application of aymboUc colon t» ib» 

JS""'"""™""™H ^ '^ "^ i "^ ^W. Theae, herein, ,,^i j,^^ ^f Zaj mythea. It i. i^ved beyond donbl, by Portal. 

« 4oAtL\\\ "''^""^L"^?''5'fIi'i.'I^ diat, from the remoleet times, colors h«i.symboUcsl meaning sand 

// Tfl^riW "5^1i'.*»««|^:5^'^"f'^':j?»' S.tre™k«ble«,alogie.eiiatin^ 

// Vi VW "^ r^*->»«''<«^'»I«='tr-*"«^ rforeiT "lor, amo^ the Perdar^ Indi«», Chineae, Hebrew., 

W M ■ l\ f ll!!I?r.k™„ ,1,., j„ iT„i,„„ ,y,. Egyptiana, Greeks and Romans, pteaerved during (he middle age* 

^ * *"" '*™" *"- "rt ta Se w^ d Christianity-4he laal reUoa of which lemain to our day in 



THHE, integritta, iUfin*, Again, in Hebrew, the donble capacity 



Heraldry. 



cf anything ia «] 



•ed by the dual number; thus, the word 



■ n^^.n™- r.f .1.- V^\.rA . » ^ih !"''•. ^ diflbrent roads, invariably to the same point, the common 
« TTk. l?^ 1™,^™ rf .IcT^S P'l""'^ otlgin rf -U tJ-inS" : "d '«««» ^^ *• ^od of Israel wa. 
atone, Uke Ae enga-rings ■* • «iplet lj_^ ,3^ ^«^ Btahmwis : the Ood <rf the Chalde«» = aa ChampoU 



Thme, becomee in tbe dual, Tbkw. 

Now tnm to Exodua sivlii., 1' 
the work of an engraver in atone, Uhe the enga-rtngs « • «P"t Sro^iif S^&ahii^r'the Ood <rf the Chalde«» = aa ChampoU 
(that ia, in fl^nbolic, and not in alpbabew chuwler.) shall ihou ^„:;°Sscoveri-enahle 1^ to hope, that, abroudad under the vdl rf 
jogtaye the two atones." Idsmxivin^'^and Uiey .hall bmd the ^"^^^JJ^j; ™ ift,„i„,l^beity%f d«»e who were initiated 
breastplate by the tings (which, in verses 33 end H are said to be |r^,^„ J^^l:' " r ,v. „ j, p-vnd.na 
" wrnthen chaina ofgold,") th^,«>f unto the rings of the ephod with ^ "^^ myWene. of tbe early Egyptiana. 

alaoe of Ukc, that it may be above dis eniious girdle of tbe ephod, and • 

that the bmislplate be not loosed from the ephod." Idem ziiz^-Asron 
the high priest, is to wear the " breaaqdata of judgment upon his 

hMrt" — in the same manner aa die E^tian judges, who " 

Ugh prlesH, wore diehr bteastriate»— vetae SO-^aaddioa 
■ -' ■ -■-'-■ nentthe" 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 



In die bresstplste of jodgmei 
u Ibe commentator explaim 
licaa " — equivalent to ^e Egyptian 



u I, " Tot fimt of my throe previous diaeounpescmitsined a sketch of die 

-- LT *?■* liseaod onwreMof Usrcwlyphical dJacovety^^wiih bibliogtapbkal 

■judgment3»eUWM»d the T-tnpmi i" Ai^ la, SotiS:.Sdb^phicdX«^dooa--*»'«"*'y we have been able to 

■ '^'■™^?" rS?^ &■"■''"' mI^iS^ f-tt"" id" rf"fi"» l™ bSen published in Egyptisn srch.ology up 

to>e Egyptian dooHo aymWrn csp^grofRd, u, ,i„ ^lose of IMl. lie second was a brief inquiry Into the origin 

rofThmbor jj' ,]j, „, qJ- ,^[ing. The third explained the construction of the an. 

J.,, i,,j.„^ jn. .1 r.1. cientlanguagoofdioEgyptians— their mode of writing, and varied 

Are not die " symbols of the Egypdsui similBr to IMM rf the — »—■ -^ 

Hebrews T" Did not Mcaea, " learned in all the wisdom rf die 

EgyptiaiM." follow in the AurimaitdThmhnrf the Hebrew jodknal f__^ 

bnaMplaiea, (he symbolical method aikd Imig anterior types naed bjr Aan 
AaEgyptlan high prleatsl Can we snpp«ae t*'- -'— ' 
die sBecl rfchance I Must ire not attribute di 

non primeval and ncnd amirce, more remote ,„„.^_,„n„ 

taantrf either nation t Id botii natioaa, none hut die Aich Jndgei^ Thu-iwh TksmatnMw.ii 

and high priasM, could wear the bnaatpIaturflighliuidpeifectlaDS. mt^Bmtmmtmmav^ 



I anterior types used bjr Aanoirvv. Tta Latb bb* Ibr > bosk vu li 
M this dimlBrity U b« kB>.b.rt rft«*fc-.wU*tl.l«-aji -injl 

ed»>d«iti.ytoa.~m. i!rr:-!:rtr:rrJr!:i^2K£ 
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BwUwdinf t nil Mill H IiIiim: withioiiH mn^tioiM of hisrogirphi. 
Ml leg«iul« of ^ ■KMiMid Tuioiu kiDdi.fromllM nmoiaat diaceniL 
Ua p<atidilunu peiiod, down to the Ihiid emtatj of tha T 

I conld with that lUt mr 4Ui dlaconna, AaM treat at 

HMotj of EgTpt and of ila venerable monarcht, la thi. 

Uiiatntioae drawn from the moDninenu woold hare aootued foot- 
BUentioa ; while the appUcatioQ of hieroglrpfaleal eiplaoation to 
erenta ooeral wUh, uiteilor, or anbaeqaent to Abraham, Joaeph and. 
Miiana. would ba*e eiclMd yva cnrieMqr and ronr intenat. 






^ ehrraiol<^Gal qneationi. It will be conceded, 

not such Btf conna, thai when I apeak with all the oertainijr of cod' 
tdentioiiB coDdction of Egyptian eTOOla, dating, nj between the 
roara 3500 and 3000, B. C, or aboTs 4000 rean ago, loine of aj 
nadera might reaaoaably imagine that I am thereby aatting my face 
in direct oppaaitioB to Iha antboiit)' of Soriptote. They would be 
atartled, peKi^ ^Mcked, at my indiacretioo ; and the writer would 
fall in public eatimatioD, in proportioa aa the Qorelty of the doettioM 
adTOCiled might ciMh witb iha individoal piooonceptioD of the leadar. 
Bome would couauli the chronokigical datea, appended generally tc 
ovr varaioa <^ the BiUe i and aeeing it therein laid down, that the 
Deluge took place in ihe yeai 3M8, B. C, ibey might, with apparent 
laaaon, coiuider that my aaaertiooa vei* (alae in twa, anbreraiTe of 
WW belief, or ii^jurioua in tendency ; were I not at the vety ouiaetof 
my diacoone to abow to them, ttai die elromJogi' of Scripture ii 
DM a matter of indupuuble accuracy, and particularly that the datea 
■ppeiided to oar Bible, which are founded on the authority of Arch- 
blatlop Uaher, do not demand oar implicit crsdeac^. 

There ia nothing in my eaaaye or lecture* which mililaleawith the 
MOtt onbodcx viewa <d Holy Writ, and there ia noilung further from 
my pntpoae than to gi*e umbrage to any one, in &«•, bat temperate 
and deferential inquiriea. My obeervationa will lend, on the eooinrr, 
to oonfimi Biblical authority; and,ii'at fii«aightmyalilL«pprenliced 
method ol introducing a lubjecl, caiuee a momentary apprehenaion 
that I am deputing from tc^timau liewa, I am deairoua that the 
lemltB abouid be found eoocludve and ntjafactoiy, Conaequenlly, 
If 1 do not lake iba Deluge il 3348, B. C, 1 am not differing (rom the 
Bible, but aimply from Arcbbiabop Uian. Thcae are the reaaoae 
which induce me to preface Egyptios Hiitotr by a brief chronok^i- 
oal inqoiry. 

When, aome yean ago, I amvaed my vacant houa by leading the 
difiannt urotka that treated on Egyptian atudiea, I remember being 
attack with the ineomprehenaiUs diacrepaney exiating belween the 
neult of eoms of tlie new diacoveriea, and thoae ayitema wlueh I had 
been Unght at achool. Boliering at that time, that the date* appended 
to onr BiUe were cetiaiotiaa immutable aa Scripture itaelf, I could 
not but feet apfKvbeiuiTe, that the exiateiica of the pynmida looming 
like monntaina in tin diaunee from my window-aeat, and the anii. 
voity inalMed upon for them, might affect the truth of the Bible, and 
tte TenaiatioD with which I had been taught lo regard it. In the 
Mul, I waa driTen to examine and inquire for myaelf ; and great wai 
mr aurptiae to find, that the dale choaen by Uaher f<ff the Deluge, 
aSiS, 8. C, waa only OM among some 300 opiniona, all Taryiog from 
•wh other in biblical chronology; and it wu higUy aatiActoiy U 
laan, that no point of Chriatiwibitb or doctrine would be prqudicod 
wbathsr Ihe creation of the world be Mkan al B. C. S5S6, (which ia 
the Septuagint compuUtion) or at B. C. 361G, which ia thai of Ihe 
Rabbi Lipman, upon the vulgar Jewiih ayatam. Thla feet to me 
being clear, 1 am denroua that thoae wbo may not have paid critical 
attention lo ibsaa aobjecti, ahould arrive at the aame concludon. I 
have eaued an abelracl to be made of ihe table fumiahed by liie 
letnied Hate* ; while for coofiimation of wliat I am about to stale, I 
refer to ihe erudite and coneludve work of that excellent and pioua 
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Joining witb the Rev. Doctor in hta lament on A» nria^, die. 
cordance and imperfection of chroaidogieal ayatemi, I miat not 
omit ofaeerving that the above ia but an abstnct of ISO diArenl 
opjniena on the epoch of the Creatioii, dating baokwurd from the 
birth of Chriat, to be found in hia fiiat volume, page 319. Thia Utl 
might be awelled io300 diatinot opiniona on the aame era. BetweKi 
the highaat epoch, B. C. G9B4 yeata, (the Alpbonaine tableeO and tha 
loweat, B. C. 3616, (Rabbi Lipman,} there la • diffuence of 396S 

For tlie epoch of the Deluge, be citea 16 opiniona — M»irinim i 
B. C. 3346— minimum B. C. S104— difietenco yearn, 1143. 

Ont of 15 aaihoriliea quoted for Ihe epoch of the Exodoa of tba 

B.C. 1646— ihBloweatB.C. 1313— difiatuce 336 yeara. 

Thua, for the three moat important evenia recorded in the Old Tei- 
lament, 1. e- the Creation, the Deluge and tba Exodni^ the inqninr 
after truth ia lo*t In a cb«a* of 300 ditfetent, publiabed hnmano|iin. 
iona on the etw of tbe aame events; oplnioia oonfliciing with each 
other ! But ao uncertain la biblical chronologr> >hat ameog 36 Chrib 
tiao anthoritiea, who have computed the epoch of the nativity of ou 
Saviour, the year itaelf ia a disputed point, tad cannot be defined 
within 10 yeaia ; ao thai, while all ow pnaetit daiaa ate dependent 
upon the UtthcfChiial foraccnracy, we cannot aayuiiival;, whe- 
ther thia year, which we term 184S, be 1837 or 1847. If tbe year 
be liable to doubt, how much moraaomuat tbeday of tbanatii^l 
Our praaanlCliriatmaadaywBaiiot datermined t^ Ihe year S9S «Bic 
OUT Saviour'a birth, and tlien emmeonaly. Halea qnoiea Scaligsr te 
the effect, that " to detetmine the day of Chtiatk birth bekiivB to 
(>ao alone, not to man." All that can be poaitively averred is, thai 
Cbriat waa bom about Autuitm; andmo«tprobsblyb*twaao749and 
750 yean after Ihe building of Rome. Tel we an not mnoh bmt. 
fitted by thia definition ; for, 34 ohronologiatoaaBnats datea fodtt 
building of tbe Imperial ciff — in.»liiinm B. C. 7^ in<nti»w.n B, C 
697 — eivii^ a diflerence of 136 yaan for an event, whlek ia bti* 
dependent on the irapUed accuracy of a date, that eannot inalf be 
deleimined within 10 yeaia. 

Tbe dale of iho Jewiah Elxodda baa to be computed backward 
from the building of Solomon^ temple. If this were certain, manjr 
diffieultlea would be removed; but, out of 19 datea for S^onton^ 
temide, the longeat la B. C. 741, tbe ahortaet B. C. 479 ; ao that we 
caimot arrive at the truth within 963 yean. In eonaeqnanc* oif 
which enormona diactapancy, wa cannot define the predae epoch of 
Moaee ; net detenolne in ^yptian hktery under what particnlar 
Pbaiaoh tbe laraeUtea entered me wilderoam ; altboiv^ wlddn tUa 
tpaceof 369 yean, we know eMTyPtvaaiirtw eat on the thnoe 
of Elgypt. Could we find. In hieroglypUea, • record of (he Jew*, we 
should be able lo datemine lU* point i but, although every known 
legend ia at thia day ttandaied, no light baa yet been gained on thia 
p^t, notwidaianding the ino*l rigid araminaHim. IdNlltakenp 
thia qneatlca in Ila ptoper place. 

Tbe same dlsoepaneke are iafinitdy more ooMfdenooi In pro&M 
ehrtmolagy. The epodi of Seamlt ia, the gieatsat king ef E^Tpt, 
waa a duenwu in Uatosy. We had aigif probabl* eompuiafoM, 
B.C.U»toB.C.««7,WMH'WreaH| buAa leesMittaeov^ 
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erifis in hierogljrphics have enabled us to define his epoch within a 
hundred yean with certainty ; and, probably, within ten : of which. 
In due couTM. 

Siege of Troy : 36 dates— B. C. 1370 to B. C. 964— diiSering 
806 years ; besides some doubts, arising in part from other circum- 
■tances, and in part from hierogljrphical facts, as to the occurrence 
of the event, or, at any rate, as to its historical importance. 

Nor for the overthrow of the mighty Nineveh, can we extricate our- 
aelves from the confusion proceeding from 17 computationa— B. C. 
896, and B. C. 596— a difference of 300 years. 

Finding it impossible to adjust, on any former systems of chrono- 
logy, the leading dates of sacred and profane history, the Rev. Dr. 
Hales undertook the herculean labor of erecting a chronological edi. 
fice, built upon more solid and more liberal ground. He investigated 
the evidences for and against the longer and shorter computations 
of the patriarchal generations from Adam to Absaham, founded on 
the Maaorete Hebrew text, the Samaritan, the Septuagint, and on 
the Jewish chronicler Josephus ; and the result was, a conviction of 
the untenableness of the thorteti or Hebrew computation. 

He discovered, that this discrepancy between the older translation 
of the Bible— the Greek, made about B. C. 350 — and the Hehrew 
eopy of the Old Testament, proceeded from a manifest corruption of 
the text, by the Jews themselves, about the time of the Seder 01am 
Rabba, their great system of chronology in A. D. 130. The Hebrew 
Bible was corrupted by the Jews, to throw the early prophecies con- 
cerning the Messiah out of date. Yet it is the computation followed 
by Archbishop Usher, and has been attached to the English copy of 
the Scriptures by Act of Parliament. However, ** Usher's date, at- 
tached to our English Bible, has been relinquished by die ablest 
chronologists of the present time, from its irreconcileableness with 
the rise of the primitive empires ; the Assyrian, £2g3rptian, Indian 
and Chinese, all suggesting earlier dates for Uie Deluge." And now 
^t we can bring £2gyptian poeiiive atmaU, derived from writings on 
existing monuments, the chronology of the Hebrew version of the 
Bible is, in the opinion of the learned, altogether exploded. 

All these subjects have formed my studies, but 1 limit myself at 
present to generalities. 1 now proceed with my own special depart, 
ment of history, requesting the reader to keep in view the chronolo. 
gical table just cited, as an evidence that the impartial inquirer after 
truth cannot jusdy be blamed for errors on subjects wherein the texts 
of Scripture and the opinions of the learned theologists and pious 
Christian divines so widely differ. 



Till within the last few years, when, through the labors of the 
Hieroglyphists, we have been enabled to obtain not only faithful and 
authentic copies of most of Egjrpt's no longer mysterious legends, 
Imt trafulationa of their import, we were left entirely dependent upon 
an incidental mention of Egypt in the Scriptures, or thrown upon 
fiicts, meagre in themselves, or dubious from their ambigui^, handed 
down to us by profane authors. 

The ignorance, as concerns Egypt, of the Greek and Roman wri- 
ters, was exceeded only by their love of the marvellous, or their often 
frilftd disregard of truth. 

Floundering in doubts and among uncertainties, we had frequent 
a«urance of their fallacies or misrepresentations, without, however, 
poeseasing any criterion by which to test their accuracy, or to dis- 
prove their assertions ; and, in our speculations into the early pro. 
grass of mankind, so wrapped in fables or shadowed with absurdity, 
were the pale rays of light discernible, that we were then reluctantly 
inclined to subscribe to the doctrine—** There is no evidence, but 
traditionary, of any fact whatever (the author probably means date) 
of profane history anterior to 600 years before Uie Christian era." 

On no country have so many pens been employed, as on Egypt. 
All mankind agreed, from the moet ancient to the latest times, that 
no nation's history equalled in importance the Egyptian. And yet, 
so faint and partial was the amount of information to be collected 
from the reccnds of ancient writers, and (until the promulgation of re- 
cent discoveries, since Champollion illumined the circumambient 
darkness) so unsatisfactory seemed the instruction derivable from at. 
tempU to lift the **veil of Ids;" that Egypt was still a land of enig- 
mas, of impenetrable mysteries, yirhere the lamp of inquiry shed no 
light to rescue her annals from accumulated gloom. 

My bibliographical sketch has shown, tiiat on modem writers, with 
exceptions comparatively few, when we consider the ponderous tomes 
that fill the libraries of every nation of present times, we can pass 
hut little encomium. Often servile copyists of errors perpetuated by 
time and repetition, without being thereby divested of erroneousness, 
we might apply to many of those learned investigators, who thought 
tAetr labors had enlightened ua, the verse that was onc«-made upon 
the charge of a celebrated judge to a jury in England : 

" Chief Jiiitio*P«ulnr, 
Hamad* thai dufcflr. 
Which wM daik OQoath bolbn !** 

The most authentic annals of Eg]rptian history, and the only «er. 
tain accounts we had of early Egyptian mannen and cuatoma, in. 
■titntions and systems, were derived from the Old Testament. But, 
excepting the period of the Bxodu$ and the previous visit of Abraham, 
with the interesting events transpiring during the interval, we cannot, 
in the Bible, expect to gather moie than incidentid and tranntoiy nf«r- 



ences to subjects, on which we seek for information ; becavae ilia 
Pentateuch is a history of the early JSehrewe, and touches on the 
Gentile nations, with whom they were brought into contact, only 
incidentally. 

The eventa dwelt upon by the Israelitish historian, may have been 
sometimes exceedingly important to the interests and welfare of the 
Jews, without always thereby requiring that they should be of eqml 
consequence to the figyptians. Nor must prejudice, or preconceived 
opinion continue to be flattered by deception, aa to the relatioiie be. 
tween the early Hebrews and a mighty and powerful monarchy like 
that of Eg3rpt — ^whose conquests, prior to the Exodus as well as for 
many centuries subsequendy to that period, had extended into Afrka, 
further than a white man can penetrate at the present day ; whose 
garrisons held Palestine, Sjrria, Arabia, Assyria, Mesopotamia, Asia 
Minor and other remote Asiatic nations in tribute, or in bondage; 
and whose powerful sway had already been felt in Lybia and Barbaiy. 

From the Old Testament, aa from Profane History, we could de. 
rive only a limited or partial view of the true greatneaa of die Fha. 
raoha ; and we had heard nothing from the Egyptiana themaelvee, oo 
events to them so momentous. 

But when, through the inestimable discoveriea of hierogljrphical 
science we can read, tranelate, and underetand the legends atiU 
sculptured, or delineated on Egypt's vast monuments, and decipher 
the written pages of her crumbling papyri, we are enabled to bring 
forward her history, a speaking and irrefragable witneaa of her glory 

It is to vindicate the early fame of the Egyptiana— to atteat tAor 
wisdom, their power, and their boundless superiority to any of ifaeii 
contempcnaries, that I venture now to present a brief, but, I believei 
an approximatively-correct summary of Egyptian resuscitated annab. 

The records of Egypt, such as time and barbarism have spared, are 
of more paeitive antiquity, and of more positive authenticity, tlMa 
any uninspired histories with which we are acquainted ; becansa, 
they were chiselled, painted, or written, at the time of the eventa to 
them eontemporaneoue. We can now behold, and, if we chooae to 
study we can read for ourselves, those pages of history, that to the 
Greeks and Romans were dead.letters and incoroprehenaible mya. 
teriea. 

Apart from the lamentably imperfect state, in which the monu- 
mental legends of Egypt have come down to us (mutilated by man^ 
rather than Time,) the only doubts remaining in the minds of the 
hieroglyphical atudents, proceed rather from incidental vacuums in 
their own translation. Hence, errors have been frequently, and for 
some time will be committed ; but, aa I shall explain, these, from 
their very nature, are of comparatively trifling moment. 

Already are we possessed of sufficient knowledge to ascertain with 
exactitude (so far as the tranelation is concerned*) the more important 
facte, or meaning of hieroglyphical legends ; and already may the faiere. 
gl3rphical student, like Alexander when the Indian Ocean presented an 
insurmountable barrier to his dreams of conquest, weep at the approach- 
ing want of materials, whereon to prosecute his researches. It is a 
sad, but tocexcruciatingly accurate conviction in the minds of Chanu 
polUon's disciples, that, hud all the hierogljrphic legends of ancient 
Egjrpt been preserved to us, we should now possess a complete, nn. 
broken and authentic seriea of annals back to the remotest periods of 
conceivable post-diluvian time ; when the ancestors of the Hebrews 
were mere nomads in Aramanea; when the Pelasgians were yet 
unborn ; the Greeks, the Persians, and perhaps the PhcBnicians, had 
not been dreamed of ; more than 15 centuries before Troy fell, and 
much ** more than 1300 years before Solomon" founded the Temple 
of Jerusalem, till we should spproach the early hour, when mankind 
dwelt together on the plains of Shinar. 

Even with the paucity of unimpaired recorda which have come 
down to us, it is not too much to assert, that, at the present moment, 
Eg3rptian archeologists possess more positive knowledge of events 
and data, ages antecedent to Moecs, Uian we can glean upon some 
most important questions, from histories of England, about circum. 
stances precedent to Alfred the Great or of France before Charie. 
magna ! 

With such astounding results, achieved, as I explained in my first 
chapter, through the Rosetta Stone; a mutilated but invaluable 
trigiyphic and bilinguar fragment in the British Museum ; when we 
recognize the thrilling interest that now invests the monuments of 
Egypt, and the enthusiastic ardor of ChampoUion's disciples, ** our 
indignation must then be cast on those barbarian efibrts, which convert 
the Monumenta of Egy^t, those sacred records of art and of anti. 
quity, into quarries, and destroy what they cannot equal. Day after 
day, phmder and mutilation are rooting up all that remains-- another 
century, and what Egypt wae will be a tale— wo to Egypt ! The 
''impure foreigner" (Uie descendant of the Scythian— the net texmed 
on the monuments, the core of Shsto,) whom she bound to her char, 
lots— trod beneath her sandals— and forced to excavate the templee 
of her gods — recklessly mocks and defaces the palacea of hear kings 
and the tombs of her dead !" 

The monuments of Egypt, whereon are chiselled the glowing 
chapters of her history, presenting to us the rec<»ds of events coeval 
with their erection, are, apart from die reverence due to inspirationt 
and the undoubted collateral testimony that demands our belief in 
Holy Writ, of interest next to the Bible in importance ; while, in. 
autkaitieiiy of lecord (due aUowance made for posaiblo exaggenu 
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■nl^, with Ihs eril* of whlcb ereiy hiilorjr, of 
Mnn, 11 mora or leu pemded,) then legradt ire u 

, _B iIm Old TeMuoent Itulf: beeima, iba PenUlencli, 

tbougb presetTed b; Ilie hud of Pro*ldeiice, hu not leiched oa is 
utm mgh Briginal copy, wrillen il the tima of the eTcnU' oecur- 
Tence ; did Iba text we make uae of is acknowledeKd to be the resull 
of varied sod Ubariaiu compariaotu, made and collaled b; learned 
dlTinea of M nativiu and b£bb, from tbe moat perfect ediiioae ob- 
tainable at the aerenl perioda of their icBpectiTe ezaminiliona, of 
the Maaorete Hebrew, the Greek, BamsriUj) and other Toratons. 
The nnloQ in council of the bigheet Chriitian prelates, dnce the dajn 
of Conatantine, haa been al diTcra intemta required, to place the 
teal of coniirma(or]r anthentictty npon the vriginaU, of which we 
poaseaa onlf eopiet or trantlatitmt. And thet theae laat are not free 
from interpolationi, mtaconatniction, or doubta, proceeding fraiii am. 
bigoitin, or differeacea in their M«erel ariginali, or fropi the errora 
•nd opiaione of tranilatora and conunentatoia, cannot be denied. In 
fael, "aacred clasaien are no more eiempt from 'rariooa readinga thaji 
profane." The difference*, on eomparing the vtatarttt and Sama- 
ritan Hebrew tein, with the! of the Septuagiat, and the annala of 
Joaephoe, Bmount, In the generations of the antedilnvian patriarch* 
10 600 yenra, and in the postdiluvian to TOO : that ia, (o a diacrepancj 
of 1300 years, solely between the era of the cBUTtoH and the life 
ci Abrahani These diSeiences, moreoTcr, have not arisen from 

Mcident, but from pmaeiiiuitid deiign — and it ia a ttipeTitilioti lo 

tnppoae, that the Almighty ia continuing ■ miracle, to prevent inter. ' ^f 
polaciona or miBConatrucdon in books, which, however aacred, are 
■ntyeet to the aame eaaualtie* as othen. Theae aaaertiona are very 
easily auppottod ; and, in chronology, Ihia is no mlschievons innovo. 
tion ; for I can produce the whole fabric of Church History in proof 
of die diaagreement, among thoae moat qualified to judge, Christian 

divinea of all ages, from Clemont of Alexandria, A. D. 194, 

down to Dr. Halea ; nor am I, in chronology, inclined to cry oat with 
the Jew, "we wi.I not recede from the usage of our forefathers." 

The legends of Egypt are eipoaed to the aame errora of tranalo- 
tion ; and, in their present mutjlated condition, are more liable to 
the same misintorptetatiaiis than are the ScHptoiea; bnt, with this 
difierence, that we are enabled to verify the Egyptian recorda in 
Ibe m-iginal for ourselves, supposing we choose to coimdt them in the 
valley of the Nile, or in European coUeoiioita, and that we acquire 
the necessary qualifications to forming ■ valid opinirai. 

Il is exceedingly difficult, if not impoasible, to reconcile the mon- 
nmental evidencea of remote ontiquily in Egypt — the pyramids for 
Initance — with the chnmology of Archbishop Usher — wbich ia the 
one, generally received in Protestant commnnitiea — and ia baaed 
npon the Afonrele Htbrtu vanlon of the Old Teatamenl ; and all 
attempta (and their name ia Legion) to eonSne the cbrontdogy of 
Egypt to this anneceisary and spurious limit, must end in failure. 

Tn« Hna£w Orj) Twrunwr — termed the Mamrett Text from 
"titmna," tradition — or. In common pariance, the Htbmo vtritf — 
was verified by the Hebrew rabbia, a( aame period between B40 and 
1030 after Christ. This copy ia, by great theologians, maintained, 
not to be an eisct transcript of the lame original Law, from which the 
Saptuagint was traoslaled, B. C. 340. It ia indispntable, that the 
Hebrew Scripturea, from which our translatian of the Bible waa nude ; 
and, on the authority of which, Ueber fixed die deluge al 9348 B. C. 
were altered curtailed, interpolated and malilated by the Jews them. 
■alve«,aboul the beginning of the 2nd century after Chrial : because, 
■bey tken found " their own Bciipturee" turned, by the Chrialiaiu, into 
aims againat themaelvea; and were confounded by the proofa, drawn 
from tKeir ovn archives, that the Saviour^ advent at the exact time 
he appeared, was prophesied from patriarchal times in the aneienf 
Hebrew loiL The Rabbins curved the day of the Septuagini trans. 
lation, and compared it to that " unhappy day for Israel," when the 
" Golden Calf waa made." That triple-apoatate, Ajvila, was prob. 
■biy the inairumenl of the atrocioua comipdon of the sacred records, 
about AX. 1^. This controveny is to be found in all the Fathen ; 
•sd by all, save by Origen and Jerome, who acted nnder Judaic inSu. 
eiMe, the interpolations were denounced. The compnlation of the 
Hetmiw teit, therefore, waa rejected by the early Christiana at lis 
outset — revived, in the middle agea, by aome Roman Catholic sulbor. 
itlaa— adopted by Usher, and affixed to onr Bible by act of Pariia. 
ment — aiulyiad and ovenhrown by Halea and other orthodox Pro- 
Mstant ehnrchmen, and now placed beyond lorther qneadon, by the 
■ttanawetable evidence of Egyptian bieroglyphieal annak. 

NoTB I. — To riiDw the iaeoofrnty of Iba Hilirew eoBpofatloD in early 
pMnardnl feaeakiflaa, I aitraettwooatef Ihe ■any remaikable dihaiaaa, 
la which the sappofura ct ihal chnnotasr, such as Uahsi, ar* plaead. 

!■ OnMeii, we an told that Hetbosvlah Uved M years, thai be was 187 
yean old whn ha bwt lauad, and thai Lamech at Iha age of IBI yeara 
bagelNaali. Therefere if we bidb or togstber dw age d Laoweli, when be 

bwNeah, yaanltt 

MTUieaieoftle l hMslahwhwhsbegaH.— act. . . . .in 



_ ^ 0CO]>ean oftwUna ereat. We are aka 

w.u .am^ Noah enlecwl the aik at the mi hun^adih year <f Us age. 

"iLlollowsdien, dial when Noah entered Ike iHt. MelhiwiTah WM aliD 
alive ; and aa there ia DO mealion of lu* baviafaeocaipuiad hii gnnboa lata 
Ihe ark. Mothuoelah moBl have beaa droWDsd In the uairenal Oood." 

Lei die defender) at the chronolw of Ihe Hebnw tail raplain this dr* 
eURuianee ai well as they caa.aad recoacile II with Ihe aceomU whkh 
Moans dini live* in Geneib— Meihuietoh ia thv drowned ^ act of Par- 

'■ ' '"- aware that Ihii dilemnia is siipposed to be avoided byhk 

uem the Jul year beCxe the flood. 



iputUioD, " we moat adndl, thai Ahta. 
_s deaeribed oi dyuw," " in a good old 
!ipired thirty-fire yeara beCire Sbem. 
be fore Iba d«li«e, aad nias generalkn 

with Noah tnr more Ihan hal f a 



eonJcctunlde 

_ ... are wedded to the Hebi , , 

ban, Ihs Father of die Faithful, who is den^bed 
a(s,auIanol<liDaii fiiU of ' ' ' " 

who was bom oeaHy a hand 
before Ifae aaa oT Ttrah. 

*^ musi believe Abraham contempomry with 
r, and *ilh Sheni during his whole lUe. 
_ tnuM believe, that Isaac was bora only forty-two yeara after the death 
if Noah,aiid that he was eooteoporarj wiih Shem for the (Hiiod of llOyeira ; 
and, as not ihe lUihleM aaeiioD is made of any intercourse belweea Abta- 
ham and Iboea veaeraUe patriarchs who anrvind Ihe dehife (Noah, Sham 
'o wen miraoulously preasrved s* the second profsailenaf 
I,) we are Ibrced 10 eoudode that Abnham, the peat refor- 
_ .wandered about fn]ncouMfTlocoDiilTy,'*«tberiaioraBl of 
thnir adutence, or regardleosaf ihair aalbori^i" wbile,aaMtnaiBi,th*BOa 
of Ham, had not neoeaaanly, or BCriBtnrally, departed from Ihe npra prime- 
val relifian of hu father and frandfathar, and as he celcolnd Egypt, aet- 
'' ~ pa liiiy (if nol mora) yura bebra the coofuaien of Babel, (on Ihe piiautna 
itribation or man in the dayief Pele|) wc muat eoneede thsltb* piinitiva 
;iypnan>Tchildren of Miiraini, were wofahippini th* mmGod in ^rpta 
rfiile Abraham'i father, Teiab, deified ihe log be bad^bewn tale a Yigtm 

When, however, by Ihe audiorily of the Beplcapnl, we plaoe the birth of 
Abraham al 1070 years alter ihe good, wg are saved from these inconinii- 
Ue* ; and have a lai(er time for uUsrvasinf Egyptian hialOfy, buween the 
doluis and the Tint oT Abraham. 

The feliowini leieod of ibe Hebrews, which I extmct frem [he " New 
World" of 1 1th of March, 1843, will ibow that Tcrah'i idolalry is recocaiaed 
al the preseai day by his dosceiidanla. It is ihe traualatioo ta a pangiapb. 
is a worijusl publiihad atParii, for iho use of lbs Israelitisb yoittb,eiiiided 
" L« Maiin^ea da Samedi, " by G, Beo. Levi. The Uaditloa il current 
amoni iba Cairn Jews lo ibis day. 

Ahoahiii urn THE Idols,— Al the period, when the first of our holy pa< 
Iriarchs bred, wonlup waa oAered lo Ihe imB|as of bks, of awiBsIa, of 
plaeu, sod raniaslieal beings, carved of wood, aoalptnred of stone, or east ia 
meld, to which divine power waa aacribed by igacraace aad sapeifllilioa. 

Terah, the raiherof Abraham, was buaselfa maker of Idola^aad aever- 
ihelen adored them, which waa repiwnaallolhsgDadaeneeefkiB son. Oaa 
day,whenAbrahamwasithoaMdone,aii old man pceaanted hfaiaetf lath* 
idoMrateboaaeofTershitataayeasafdiMn. *' How old aie you r aahed 
Ahrabam, of die old man. " EifblT yean." " How ! what 1 yen, who an 

■' - - ^ ikat my Ibihar'a weikmea mads 

and retired ashaaad. 

„ ...t , „ , , metobrmgadlshof rietDalsas 

IdolaerTerah. "They donoteat alooe. (»id A"-' — 
ika lt«m take this lood from your haada,' aad tb 
womaii, batiM aude Ihe Mlempl wkhoot iuecese, weal mmwf aideeai 

Then Abraham hmke all hia biker's idols, aieml eoe eoly, the lai 

m whose bands b. place- ■ ^ - -1 

havoc, he gaw bilo a vu 

idol Ihal ha* don* lUa; <- . — . ., __- 

iometbingle eat, they fell greedily uon this iiiiilni. TTiTbBiiT aikini leave 
I and oldest of them. He waa aagiyi Md baa aveivod hmeelf 

,' replied T«nk,<aIlofwradi; "doyoa 
sow uBi men miane can nennar epeak Bor eat, Bor move b the least r* 
I il be as," cried Abrabam, " iriiy do you consider them as gods, aad 
ikyon ecapel BM u worship Ibem V 



yealsiday?" Tka<^ 



ear's idols, axeiM one only, the laigaat, 
r. When Tenli, oa letniolu, saw Ihte 
but his SOD said to lum, " It u Ihe larga 
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Stereotype Ed 
I. Bee laden 



W* fad dial Medmaelah wu SM yean oU whsa Noah wi 
Mow, aa Mediaelah lived M yeaia, .... 
IT wadadaol hk age U Oa perisdof Naahl Urth, 



" In ibn beainuag ofue niga of Artaxeties (called te pra&ne blslory 
CsBbyem) the Bamaritani," tee. fte. 

Tbia eouAiMaa of pemoaages well knownin history, is iaeicnBable. Caai> 
bytes nlaaed 8 years, befinaiDfB.C. HO. In Ihe ** Sbah Naoteh," be ia 
protably^^Lohiara," his nameia hienc1yphia,ie"KembeUi/' and wehava 
niero^yphieal tableu of ihe Sth year oflas ralgn. After Ibe Hegiaas, whn 

mlsdTmontba, Darius Hytaapea, saacesdad bim;eadrelaa*dll 

rean, of which we hev* dales of lbs 3tth. This asms, la hieTodnhies, is 
"Niarioah;" as likewise ia the eoaeifermdiaiaeleri ia ihe Bhah Hamst, fca 
tl Giistaip, OI Gusblap. ThenlaliowedXenuB,aaDi>f I^riaajialbaanos^ 
beaded (ancient PersiSB) form, Ibue wrUtaa > 



Kb Bh a a r Sh 

"Bbheetah." 



He reigaedll raat>-«n posasM a data, Ifthysu of U* teha fa ^ypb 
b Peraiaa tradkioa, » latedlar." Tbaa casM ABaaanaa Eo^aBHt 
iabendnUoa, -Attakabeecdii-in Penian, " AnUriwer EbaaSealFha 
reifaedtO yeara. We havehferoilyphkaldaleaoflllhorUaTaiga. 

Tta|lbea,iaalaadsr the aoaaaaaa, Oat Caabyaaa aad Artaianaa an 
saa aad the sasaa ptisia agi (1) dwy an e*H n *sd tea pariad of saawfa, 
ui twa Ittamai^ laIgM ; •aJ.froaa te bagiMfa* ;f dw tab ef d» finiar 
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to the end of tfaie reign of tho UUer, tho hiorologiiti tcooont 100 yean and 
Tmoiithi. 
I oaote 
fife nroBi 



noiithi. 

I oaote thk merely ii a ffoof of the adtantace tbat durooologiils nay do* 
*~ Ian hif toiy and hieroglyphical atudiea. 



The Samakitak Phitatiuoh — ^is also a coirapt text, in regard to 
the antedilttvian generatioiis ; and ita firat mutilationa may hare ex. 
Irted before A. D. 830 : but, af^ that, it was aubjected to greater cor. 
rapUon, for then, ^e poet-diluvian generations were cortailed. It 
Wia undoubtedly, at firat, an exact transcript of the original law — 
a copy of the archives having been furnished by the Jews to the Sa* 
maritans, shortly before the fall of Jerusalem, in A. D. 70, when it 
would necessarily have agreed with the Septuagint Ita manifest 
anachronisms were introduced subsequently, from the same motives 
which prompted the Rabbles to alter the text of that volume, which 
was hypocritically termedso taered, that " every letterwaa couniedP^ 
It was counted, however, after the interpolations had been made. 

The Skptui»iiit, or translation by seventy learned men, who, 
in the reign of Ptolemy PhUadelphus, B. C. 240, rendered the He- 
brew Scriptures (at the time not mutilated) into Greek, at the lale 
of Pharos, Alexandria. 

It was recognised as orthodox by the Jews, for 900 yean ; and all 
ita parts were publicly verified, and collated by Jews and Greeks. 
It was a faithful translation, of the copy of the Law, sent by the 
High Priest'of Israel to Philadelphus, at the latter's solicitation, in 
return for his liberation of 100,000 Jews from bondage. This He. 
hnw copy came from Jerusalem to Alexandria, written on parch- 
ment, in letten of gold. 

The Rabbles disputed its authority, about 100 yean after the birth 
of Christ. ** Wherefore," we may say with Syncellus, ** it is with 
reason, that, in our chronology, we follow the version of the Beptua. 
gint, which was made, as it appears, fromc an ancient and uncor. 
ivpted Hebrew copy." The Septuagint is not free from interpolation 
being subject to die same oasusities to which all books are liable ; 
and the most remarkable is that of the second Cainan, between Ar- 
phaxad and Salah, of 130 yean. This spurious personage was in- 
troduced into the Septuagint, about the time of Demetrius, 320, B. 
C, or about 20 yean after the first publication of the pure imcor- 
rnpted Greek translation of the Old Testament 

Next in authority to the Septuagint, on chnmologieal points, ranks 
tiie Jewish chronologist, Josephus ; and the one confirms die other. 

Let us rejoice, therefore, that the Septuagint version allows of 
more enlarged, liberal and equally orthodox constructions, confirmed 
by the authority of Josephus, and by the traditionary fragments of 
the Penians, Hindoos, Chinese and Phcenicians, independent of the 
absolute necessity of receiving, in addition to all these, the positive 
confirmations now elicited firom Egyptian legends. 

The chronology of the Bible, being a human computation, is not 
an article of indispensable faith ; for it should be borne in mind, that 
no two persons, who have entered upon a chronological inquiry, 
founded on an examination of the sacred Scriptures, agree in compu. 
tation, or (not unfiequendy,) as to the meandng of the texts they con. 
•nit ; whMioe endless discrepancies in their conclusions. The con- 
aequence of diese controversies is made aj^wrent, by the Table refer, 
nd to ; and we must remember, that, by diflerent chronologfarts, of aJl 
ages, religions and nadons, and, among them, many of the most eru- 
dite and pious divines, or Christian philosophen (such as Sir Isaac 
Newton,) there have been put forth some 300 systems of chro- 
nology chiefly founded on biblical records, all differing in die dates 
assi^ied to the Creadon, the Deluge, the Exodus, and other events, of 
which the occurrence is indisputable ; though die period of the oc. 
currence of each may perhaps for ever remain an open question. 

If therefore, in arriving reluctandy at the inference, that the Holy 
Records themselves are, in chronology, deficient in precision and 
perspicuity, we are forced to select for ourselves, diat view of the 
■nlject which best accords with our peculiar opinions : so long as 
we demand no extension that is not sanctioned by some high bib- 
lical authority, we are not obnoxious to the charge of heresy (though 
heresy may be obnoxious to us,) because, it is not with the Serip^ 
iMrsf , but widi the eommentatore on the Scriptures (men like our. 
selves, liable to err) that we difier. 

So far as the qtoeh of the Deluge is concerned, it is speculative, 
and not achievable by any process hitherto attempted, within 1300 
yetm. But, the most critical examination establishes for the pjnra. 
mids of Egypt, and for ** Shoopho," builder of the largest, an an. 
tiquity, totally incompatible with the abort chronology of Uaher, 
founded on the Masorete Hebrew text, and demands for ^em the 
more extended, and equally if not more cmhodox readings of the 
Septuagint version. Tliese pyramids were built, and ** Shoopho" 
ruled, before Usher^ date of the Deluge, the year 2348, B. 0. ; and 
this fact once admitted, it is not inconsistent with ^e deference due 
to Holy Writ, to seek for an explanation, and thereby to sUence 
•ceptidsm. 

It is satisfactory to be able to prove, that there is nothing required 
IqrElgyptian antiquities, diat can affect die troth of Bcripcimi or diat 
is so boondlesB, as tosubvett the text of the Bible. 

Iff through the errora of man, his mhMBonceptions and perversions, 
we difier in opinion widi an individual on the period of tha Ddi««, 
diat dlAnaca will not afiect die fact of its ooenmaoe. 1 



If we show positively that Usher was wrong, as othera have doos 
by difierent arguments, when he chose the Hebrew text, instead of 
older, purer and more orthodox versions of the Old Testament^ our 
difierence is not with Scripture, but with Archbishop Usher, on a 
subject whereon his is only one of 300 opinions, and on which it is 
a sacred right of every human being to have an opinioui and in that 
to be guided, after adequate examination, by his own conscientioua 
belief. When we point out that Usher was wrong in fixing the Del. 
uge at B. C. 2348 ; that he was in an error in not giving mie weigliC 
to the other versions of the Scripture, as other equally pious divinest 
and equally erudite scholan have done, we are entided to entertain, 
and to express our opinion, just as freely as he was authorized to pub. 
lish his. Nor can an act of Parliament, or of Congress, render one 
opinion more reaeonabU than another. 

Our proving that the Pyramids were built before Usher's en of tha 
Deluge, will esteblish nothing beyond the fact that he was misteken • 
nor can the opinion of either of us afiect the tiuo epoch of Ula 
event, or the fact of its occurrence. It would be ridiculous to sopu 
pose the pyramids to have actually been erected 6e/ore the Deluge ; 
and as we find they positively exisited in B. C. 2348, it stands lo 
reason, that the Deluge must have occurred many centuries beibra 
them« 

When, however, we are compelled to overetep, even by one day» 
the year in which Usher fixes the ere of the Deluge, we may as well 
go back to any epoch, that we can show to be admissible by two of 
the three versions of the Old Testament, of which he only adopted 
one ; and it is a source of peculiar gratification to find, that the DieL 
uge, upon the audiority of Christian churchmen, can be carried back 
to a date, that causes no doubt as to the validity of the uncomipted 
Mosaic record ; and that if it be placed anywhere, beyond 3000, B. 
C. (for Providence seems to have designed that man ahould not be 
able to discover the precise period of the event,) there is nothing in 
Egyptian monumental history, tbat will not corroborate the sacred 
word, though some facts may trench on mere human opinions in n* 
lation thereto. 

Taking the Deluge at any given point within the chronology of 
die Septuagint^-say B. C. 3200, and "Menei," die firet Pharoah of 
Egypt, about 2700, we allow 500 yean for the migration of man 
into Egypt and his progress toward civilization, till he «ould build 
one pjrramid. In alloMring 500 yean more for the erection of all 
diose pyramids at Meroe, in Ethiopia, and in Egypt, we have sufficient 
time for their possible construction ; and then, taking up the accea. 
sion of die 16di dynasty at about B. C. 2272, we adopt Rasellini*^ 
chronological series, and have time for all subsequent evente in 
Egypt. This is but approximative of the truth. My department is 
Egyptian history ; and, in rejecting Usher's chronological system 
in toto, I accept the Septuagint date for the Deluge only-^ecanaey 
for all subsequent epochs, I consider myself free to choose (firom 
among three hundred systems of chronology) that arrangement 
best adapted to Elgyptian monumental, and odier records. I conu 
mit myself therefore only to the Septuagint date of the Deluga^ 
as the shortest limit allowable for Egyptian history, independendy 
of all other nations ; while I reserve the right of adopting any ex* 
tension, that future discoveries may make orthodox, or indispensable. 
As it is, we have not a year to throw away — and if 1000 more 
yean coold be shown admisnble by Scripture, there is nothing in 
Egjrpt, that would not be found to agree with die extenaion. 

The Septuagint era of the Flood is equally necessary for the his. 
tory of mankind in other countries. The events and histories of 
other nations demand an equal chronological extension — all require, 
that time should be allowed for human multiplication and distribn. 
tion. We will not speculate on the possible time required, if wa 
are to trace the progress of civilization, from a hunter to a shepherd, 
from a shepherd to an agriculturalist, and a manufacturer, till man 
could build a pyramid, such as any of those at Memphis, or in* 
scribe in the lai^est the name of ** Shoopho." I have already ax* 
pressed my conviction, that the art of writing is a divine revelatioMf 
in antediluvian periods ; and I incline to the belief, that man was not 
turned upon the earth an uncivilized savage, but that his Creator en- 
dowed him with a certain intuitive knowledge in arts and sciencea* 
which practice could improve, or negligence deteriorate. But still, 
sges must have elapsed before the conception of such an enterprise 
as a pyramid, could have entered the human brain ; and both abund- 
ant population and long practical experience, in an infinitude of arte 
and sciences, must have been for centuries in operation, befora 
Shoopho, who is Cheope and Suphie, could erect the largest of theaa 
monumento in Egypt — before, in Chaldea, a knowledge of astrononiy 
eoidd be acquired, to record calculations as far back ss 2232 B. Ci^— > 
before, in China, V ao could rectify the year in B. C. 2269 — befora, 
in (Greece, .£gialoa could found the city of Sicyon, in B. C. 2089 — 
before Nimrod could found Babylon, in B. C. 5^54---or Ashur's sona 
have setded at Nineveh-— or before, in Indian records, a Sanscrit his. 
tory ahoold evince high civilization 2000 yean B. C. ! I uriU sajr 
nothing, at present, about die incongruity of these stetistical ealco. 
ladons, that would people the worid, like Dr. Cumberiand, Bishop 
of Petenboroufi^, with SOflQO human beings, in the 140th yesr afte 
the flood (!) whereby, in the 3rd centnry, there would have been 
6,66(^666,660 married people ! We have only to add the modeimitt 
avange of 9 ohiUbeii to each marriage^ and, in the year 340 after 
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tlie Deluge, according to this abeurd doctrine, the world moat haye 
eontained twenty thousand miliiona of human beings! whereas, aflter 
more than 5000 years, we only reckon, at the present day, between 
900 and 1000 n^ions of inhabitants on the earth. Noah left the 
ark with his family — in all 8 individuals— and, making every allow, 
tnce, it must have taken 130 years to increase that community to 
about 1000 persons. How many centuries must have passed away 
•re the world could have been sufficiently populated (to say nothing 
of its civilization) to bring about any of the great events above re- 
ferred to in Egypt, Chaldea, China, Greece, Aseyria and India t 

If we now know more of Egyptian history, than we do of that of 
any contemporary nation in those remote epochs, it is not that other 
nations were not in existence, but because their records have per- 
fahed in the lapse of time— for which loss, the wisdom and the fore- 
thought of the auperior Egjrptian civilization, have, in some degree, 
given us a compensation. I have, in a previous discourse, sketched 
the modes in which the venerable annals of other nations have been 
■wept away, leaving us to mourn over their irrecoverable loss. 

Finally, Sir Walter Raleigh, nearly 300 years ago, (after instancing 
the nations that had already attained to greatness in the days of Abnu 
ham, and little foreseeing the remote antiquity, that, in the year 1843, 
can be insisted upon for Egypt, which places " Menei " at least 800 
years before Abraham*^ visit to Egypt-— according to the Hebrew text 
computation,) remarked, "If we advisedly consider the state and 
countenance of the world, such as it was in Abraham's time, yea, 
before his birth, we shall find, that it were very ill done, by following 
opinion, without the guide of reason, to pare the times over deeply 
between the flood and Abraham ! because, in cutting them too near 
the quick, the reputation of the whole story might perchance bUed.^' 
In that which auch a man, as the ill-fated Raleigh had penned, and 
which 80 excellent a divine as Dr. Hales had endorsed, before the 
hierogl3rphic chronicles of Egypt were deciphered, I may safely con. 
cur — acquainted, as I consider myself to be, with Egyptian subjects. 
Truly did the poet Campbell, in his beautiful addr^ to a munmy, 
in Belzoni'a collection, thus apostrophize the fragile relic of a once 
Boble being : 

**jtntiQtutw appeals to haT* btgnn. 
Lone aAn thj primcnd raoa wai nm.** 

In order, therefore, that I may convey no erroneous impressions, 
I have prefaced Egyptian history by this chronological disquisition ; 
and it may be fearlessly maintained, without deserving the change of 
heterodoxy, that, in rejecting the abort chronology of the Hebrew 
texts of the Pentateuch (wherein by Archbishop Usher's computation 
the creation of the worid is fixed at 4004 B. C. and the deluge at 
8348,) as inapplicable to, and overthrown by, die positive facts of 
hieroglyphical researches, we do not affect the validity of scriptural 
neord ; because, the Septuagint version and the venerable array of 
orthodox churchmen, who support the latter's computation, permit 
us to place the deluge somewhere about 3300 B. C— by which ar. 
nngement we attain a period of 33 centuries, and one diat gives us 
** ample room and verge enough " to reconstruct the history of ancient 
ISgypt, founded upon the results of hieroglyphical interpretations, and 
corroborated by authorities, sacred and profane. 

It is on this basis, that the annals of Egjrpt will be herein consid. 
ered— one that allowa abundance of room for the events which occu. 
pied the several branches of the human family, between the Deluge 
of Noah, the primitive migration of man in the days of Peieg, with 
the subsequent diipersion of mankind from the plaina of Shinar, and 
the accession of the first CaueoMU monarch to the undivided throne 
of Egypt, Menes of History, and Menei, ** who walks with Amun," 
of the sculptures ; and aldiougb unable, with satisfac 
tory precision, to define within a period of ^«e hundred 
fears, the date of his assoming the exclusive away of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, the countries typi&ed by the 
Lotus, and the Papfrus, the ** region of justice and 
purity" the " land ojf the Sycamore," yet various cor. 
roborative circumstances will justify the hjrpothesis, 

Uthat his reign began at some period between the years 
^^j 3900 and 3400 B. C. 

Having stated the scriptural grounds upon which the antiquity I 
shall unfuld for E^ypt is based, it becomes necessary, before com. 
mencing the history of that country, on a scale so generally novel as 
will by me be adopted, to give a succint enumeration of the principal 
profane chroniclers, upon which the historical portion of the edifice 
is reconstructed. To omit doing so, would defeat the object of these 
discourses, which is to give a popular view of subjects, hitherto han. 
died only by ihe most eri^ite scholars. I shall therefore name Manetho, 
Eratosthenes, Josephus, Herodotus, and Diodorus, as the most ancient 
writers on Egyptian History. I have placed them in the order in 
wiuch hieroglyphical discoveries, and with me, long practical Egyp. 
tian associations have combined to give them authenticity and value. 
To these, the other and later Greek and Roman writers, such as 
Strabo, Tacitus, Plutarch, Pansanias, Pliny, dtc., are subordinate, 
diongh frequendy of eminent value and assistance. The later works 
of Christian ehronologists, such as Syncellos, Eusebius, with a host of 
olIieiB, are often important ; and it may be presumed I have not 
oaritted to consult them and others, either when the originals were 
whkdn my attainment, or far more frequendy, when in the coone of 




reading the works of the Champollion school, I have met with paa. 
sages extracted by modem classics, which their superior learning 
enabled them to produce. It is only on die previous ,five, however, 
that I deem it necessary to make some remarks. The translations of 
these are accessible in every library; but for the few precious reHn 
preserved to our day of Manetho and Eratosthenes, I refer to ** Cory's 
Ancient Fragments," as the hieroglyphist's historical text.book. To 
proceed further would be to write on bibliography, which, though a 
most interesting subject is one above my present attainment ; and I 
will conclude with this general observation, that the audiors through 
whose imperfect records we have been able to glean historical fiag. 
ments of remote Egyptian ages, and to whom 30 years ago, we were 
indebted for all we then knew on these abstruse questions, are various 
|n nation, in epoch, in merit, and in importance. Apart from the 
Scriptures, which do not touch on Elgyptian internal events before 
Abraham, (a period long subsequent to the occurrences on which we 
shall have first to treat) we had so many contradictory annala, that it 
seemed hopeless to arrive at any reasonable conclusion, from mere 
historical narrativea. The discovery of the key to hieroglyphics has 
enabled us to discriminate ; and our first authority in Egyptian chron. 
icles after the monuments, is Manetho. 

Among the manifold advantages, since 1830, accruing to general 
knowledge through the impetus given to all studies, and antiquarian 
researches, by Champollion and lus school, may be enumerated tho 
resuscitation of historical fragments, and the collection and rctrans. 
lation of eariy authors, whose booas till within the last 30 years were 
looked upon with distrust, and whose accounts were treated as fables. 
And besides the excessive value in ESgjrptian Archeology that now ac- 
companies fragments, such as HonuJipoUo, Hermapion, Pennander, 
Apuleius, and other obeolete writers too numerous for specification ; 
the intense interest excited by hieroglyphical discoveries has caused 
new and more faithful transcriptions of the remains of such early 
chroniclers as Saneoniathon, Manetho, Berosus, &,e. to be made and 
republished. These, and similar sacred historical relics are now 
within the attainment of the general reader, which, before hierogl]rphi. 
cal researches had demonstrated their utility, were to those as un. 
learned as mjrself, so many sealed books* 

One of the most gifted men and celebrated scholars of the present 
age, with whom I was for a long period on terms of social intimacy, 
told me, while we were one day repining at the errors and misdirec- 
tions of my schooKboy, and his coUegiate education, that on leaving 
the University of Oxford, he waa immediately thrown into literary 
and scientific society in London. He was tiiere struck with amaze- 
ment and chagrin, at the constant recurrence of topics of conversation, 
on the most interesting and important subjects, but which to him, 
who had won the first honors of Oxford, were mysteries he could not 
comprehend ; and so ill-provided was he at the age of 33, with general 
information, that on hearing the name of Xtnjia«tr#,(the well-known 
naturalist) he tiiought he was some mythological personage, whoaa 
name had escaped him, and actually looked into " Lempriere's Claa. 
deal Dictionary" to ascertain who he was ! 

In the same manner, I can well remember die period, long afiter 
I had left a classical school, and had for years been engaged in actifw 
life, when the only knowledge I possessed of Manetho, was derived 
from the *' Vicar of Wakefield," wherein Mr. Jenkinson, in treating 
on the cosmogony of the worid, mentions Sanconiathon, Manetho ana 
Berosus. I may therefore be iJlowed to inform others who the author 
is, on whom so much stress is laid, and whose authority in Egyptian 
history is now considered of such importance, referring them, at the 
aame time, to ** Cory'a Ancient Fragments," for all that we possess of 
his once vcluminous works, bearing on the points under considemtion. 

Manetho, was a learned EJgyptian — a native of the Sebennitio 
Nome in the Eastern Delta, I^wer Egypt — high priest, and sacred 
scribe of Heliopolis, who flourished about the year 360, B. C, and who 
at the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus, composed a history of tho 
kings of Egypt, in the Greek language, from the earliest times down 
to Alexander*a invasion, B. C. 333. This work he dedicated to Phila. 
delphus, with the following letter: 

« The Episde of Manetho, the Sebennyte, to Ptolemeua Phila- 
delphua: 

''To the great and auguat king Ptolemeus, Manetho, the high priest 
and scribe of die sacred Adyta in Egypt, being by birth a Sebennyte, 
and a citizen of Heliopolis, to his sovereign Ptolemeus, humbly 
greeting: 

** It is right for us, most mighty king, to pay attention to all things 
which it is your pleasure we should take into consideration. In 
answer, therefore, to your inquiries, concerning the things which shall 
come to pass in the worid, I shall, according to your conunands, lay 
before you what I have gathered from the aaered books written by 
Hermes Trismegirtus, our forefather. Farewell, my prince and sove- 

U is vert curious, that Manedio, besides giving a compendious 
Idstory of die past, appears to have also furnished to Ptolemy soma 
extracts of early prophecies concerning the future. Theso last, 
however, are lost to us, and it is of no use to speculate about them. 

The history was compiled from the most ancient and authentio 
sources, by an Egyptian, whose position and learning, aided by dia 
influence of the government, enabled him to obtain accurate inform* 
ation. The lacred inc rip tion a on die columns of Hermea, and the 
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books of Thoth-trismegistiu, seem to have beea his sources ; while 
we may infer, that the e^brated Library of Alexandria, the papyri 
of the sacerdotal order, the scnlptures on the temples and the genea. 
logical tablets (some of. which have come down to us,) were con. 
■olted by 1dm, and afforded him abundance of materials. 

This great work has been lost ; and the rediscovery of one copy of 
Manetho would be the most desirable and satisfactory event that could 
be conceived in Egyptian, and we may add, in universal history and 
chronology. As the work of an Egyptian, testifying the glory of his 
nation, it was probably conscientiously prepared ; although he may 
have dlowed national pride t j give a too partial coloring to his nar. 
ration, and possibly an exaggerated view of his country's antiquity. 
But we can no longer be harsh in our criticisms ; seeing, that to his 
16Ui Dvn. Kt i» etn^firnud 6y the teidptures, while every new step 
of discovery that is made in hieroglyphics, gives some new confirm-' 
atory light in support of Manetho*s earlier arrangement. Again, 
because we have only mutilated extracts of his original; one, a 
fragment preseved by Josephus, which seems to have been copied 
verbatim from Manetho's work ; another is an abstract in the chro. 
nology of Syncellus, who did not even see the original book himself, 
but embodied in his compilation the extracts he found in Julius Afri. 
eanus and Eusebius. Within the last few years, the discovery of an 
Armenian version of Eusebius, has added some better readings to 
those we formeriy possessed. 

These writers, Josephus, Eusebius and Julius Africanus, differ so 
much from each other in the several portions of Manetho's history 
of which they present the extracts, that, in their time, either great 
errors had crept into the then-existing copies of Manetho, or one or 
more of them were corrupted by design ; especially in the instance 
oi Eusebius, who evidenUy suppressed some parts, and mutilated 
others, to make Manetho, by a pious fraud, conform to his own 
peculiar and contracted sjrstem of cosmogony. 

It will be seen how the hierogljrphics enable us to discriminate error 
from truth, and to recompose and correct Manetho. The indcfati. 
gable Cory has rendered Manetho easy of access ; and it is due to the 
learned Prichard, to point him out as the one who vindicated Mane, 
tho's claim to our credence in 1819, before Champollion's discoveries, 
no less than as one who proved ^t many ancient authors, whom 
inodem scepticism had rejected, were, in their annals, not undeserv- 
Ing of belief. It is to be regretted, that Prichard in his more recent 
woriL on ethnology and the human species, does not give due weight 
to the discoveries of the Champollion school on ancient Eg]rptian 
subjects ; nor is he by any means correcdy informed on modem ones : 
but this vacuum is now about to be filled up with a mass of anatonu 
ical, geographical, historical and monumental evidences in the ** Cra- 
nia .£gyptiaca " of Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia. 

Manetho is herein regarded as the authority, par excellence; with. 
out, however, pretending to claim for the length of his reigns undue 
credence, or to tax him with errors that proceed from his copyists 
rather than from himself; especially, when the "Old Chronicle'* 
preserved by Syncellus was evidently known to and consulted by 
him. In a subsequent chapter I present a table of his E^ptian Dy. 
nasties, which I shall explain in due course ; and would only observe, 
that those figures in smaller t]rpe are doubtful, and that there are 
plausible reasons to reduce the period from the 1st to the end of the 
15th Dynssty to 443 years, as I have noted in the relative column. 

E&AToaTHXMXS of CjTrene, the grammarian, mathematician, astro, 
nomer and geographer, was superintendent of the Alexandria Library 
in the reign of Ptolemy Evetgetes, and lived about 200 B. C, or 60 
years af^r Manetho. It appears he constructed his LaterciUus, or 
catalogue of EJgyptian kings, by order of Ptolemy, from Egyptian 
recor£ and from information communicated to 1dm by the sacred 
'scribes of Diospolis — ^Thebes. 

The original worii has perished ; and the only portion extant is a 
fragment preserved by the diligent compiler Syncellus, from an ex- 
tract he found in the chronography of Apollodorus, whose work no 
longer exists. As his Laterculus gives the translations of some of 
the Egyptian names of kings, it has been found useful : but inasmuch 
as it appears he wrote widi a predetermination to cast the labors of 
his predecessor Manetho into disrepute, and as the latter is infinitely 
more conformable to the sculptures, the catalogue of Eratosthenes 
holds but a subordinate station ; while we cannot forget the witty 
remark of Hippaichus, that Eratosthenes "wrote mathematically 
about geography, and geographically about mathematics." 

With the fact staring us in the face, that Manetho, in names, in 
times and in number of kings, has been so remarkably confirmed 
up to the 16th Dynasty by the monuments, we need not lay much 
■tress on the discrepancies of Eratosthenes. It may well be con. 
ceded, that a learned Egyptiant who composed, by order of his king, 
a record of his own nation in the Greek language, from the most 
authentic sources, was less liable to err, as well ss more likely to 
obtain correct information, than a foreigner, who may have spoken, 
read and wrote (but probably did not) in the Egyptian language. 
And, with the constant evidence of Greek mendacity and utter igno. 
ranee in Egyptian matters before our eyes, we may make due allow. 
ance for the envy and jealousy of a Hellene, at the antiquity of a 
country, which was already ancient long ere ihefather$ of the Greeks 
were known in history. 

JosxPHUs is the well known Jewish historian, who wrote at Rome, 
MOD after the fall of Jemtalem. As before stated, his duronology. 



according with the Septuagint, renders him valuable for dates ; while 
we are indebted to his defence against Apion, for some fragmenti 
of Manetho's history, that are of the utmost importance. 

The works of Hexodotus and Diodorus are too familiar to general 
readers, to require much more than designation. The former was 
in Egypt about 430 years B. C, during the dominion of the Perrians, 
and after Egypt had fallen entirely from her pristine greatness. The 
latter was in Egypt in 40 B. C, toward the close of the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty, at a still lower period of degradation. 

Valuable, as are the works of these two Greek authors, they have 
fallen very considerably in our estimation, since Egypt ae a cowUry^ 
and the ancient Egyptiane as a people have become better known to 
us ; and the inconsistencies, misetatements, misrepresentations, mi«- 
conceptions and absurdities, that are hourly exposed in their accounts 
of Elgypt, more than compensate for the information, in which, by 
accident, they are correct. This assertion may seem andaoious; 
but will be substantiated in the sequel, when a comparison is insti. 
mted between Egyptian history, as developed in these chapters and 
future lectures, and the accounts of Herodotus or Diodorus. 

It would require a volume to elucidate the discrepancies, now de. 
monstrable, between many, nay most of the assertions of Herodotus 
and Diodorus, in regard to almost every subject relating to aneieni 
Egypt ; and the facts, with which we are made acquainted, in the 
works of the whole Champollion school. Nor, in common faimeai^ 
must my assertions be doubted, until an antagonist shall have actually 
verified in Champollion, Rosellini and Wilkinson, some of ^e points 
in which Greek authors are shown to be so lamentably ignorant. I 
will, however, add the following reasons, gleaned chiefly from long 
personal acquaintance with E^ypt, to show that it was not in the na- 
ture of things that Herodotus or Diodorus could be often correct. 

In the first place, Herodotus, though a learned and highly respect, 
able Greek, and who, as the greatest of their ancient travellers and 
universal historians, deserves our respect and gratimde, was in Egypt, 
a stranger. He was certainly not in Uterary, or scientific, or fash, 
ionable, or aristocratic society in that country ; which he visited, after 
intercourse with the Greeks, and the Persian conquest had ruined 
the former greamess of the higher castes, and had corrupted the in- 
habitants of Lower Egypt, with whom Herodotus chiefly mixed. 
For his own sake, we must hope he did not (although he says he did, 
as far as the first cataract) visit Upper Egjrpt, else he would not have 
left Thebes undescribed; or have listened to the idle tale, that the 
sources of the Nile were at Elephantine ! 

In his day, 500 years of decline had deteriorated the Priest.caste, 
the only depositaries of history in Egypt As a foreigner, Herodotus 
was looked upon by the sinking aristocracy of Egypt in the light of 
an *< impure gentile ;" and utterly ignorant of the language, he must 
have gleaned all his information through an interpreter. If, as we 
have a full right to do, we judge of Herodotus's interpreter by those 
of travellers in modem times, the result with respect to the sort of 
information he could receive through such a medium, may well be 
imagined. Nay, it is proved, by his mistakes upon almost every 
£!g7ptian subject which he handles in Euterpe. 

Like some English and other modem writers, who compose vol- 
umes on that misrepresented country, that are like Hodges' razors, 
only made to eell, Herodotus prepared his work to read at the Ol3rm- 
pic games to a Grecian audience, more ignorant in those days on 
£Ig)rptian affairs, than even Europeans of modern times are generally; 
and it was necessary to interlard his discourse widi occasional fabri- 
cations, some of which will scarcely bear the dubious praise of ** Se 
non h vero, h ben trovato." 

Diodorus was in Egypt just before the downfall of the house of 
Lagus, in B. C. 40, when the decline of ElgypUan learning had been 
going on for 700 years — 400 of which had been spent under the yoke 
of foreign masters. Diodorus copied Herodotus, and Hecatffius ot 
Miletus, who had visited and written on Egypt, in the reign of Da. 
rius ; and, perhaps the later work of Hecatsua of Abdera, who waa 
in Egypt after Alexander ; and who, from the little wo know of him, 
appears to have been an intelligent man, although, to the Egyptians, 
ail of them were naught but "impure foreigners" — so term^ in hie. 
rogljrphical legends by the {Egyptians ; in the same manner, that for. 
eign nations are, to this day, in China, termed ''outside barbarians.'* 
Other information was imbibed by Diodorus, from Greeks in Lower 
Egypt ; whose profound ignorance of Egyptian learning is only-ex. 
ceeded by their indifference, their smpid self-complacency and e^re. 
gious impudence. It will not be pretended that Diodorus could 
speak Egyptian. 

There is so little dependence to be placed on the accounts of He. 
rodotus or Diodorus, excepting on what they acmally saw with their 
own eyes, or could comprehend from its nature when they saw it, 
that, by hierogljrphists their narratives are followed only in the ab. 
sence of better guides ; or, when their accounts are confirmed by 
other testimony. They could not discriminate between the truth or 
falsehood of the things that were told them ; and the only way of 
accounting for the nonsense they often record, is to suppose, that the 
humorous E2gyptians purposely misled them. We have to thank 
them however for putting aU down ; leaving us the task of culling 
the pearls from the rubbish ; for there is no doctrine, however incon. 
sistent or improbable, that cannot be supported by quotationM from 
Herodetot or Diodoms. 
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L«t anr Mnnser at the pnMnl dajr, throng^ tbo nwdiatn of in 
latarpnter Mk the moK intelUgeat mtin in tlie Delu, t qneatiaii 
about modem NnbU, uiditipTenntralatiQDB with Egypt: and the 
aiMwn will be a lable, modelled lato die fonn the Fellih deema 
moat likelf to be pteailiig to the tttanger, if be doe* not coiu 
feM hia titter ignonnoe tbenoD ; a candor rare Id tbe Tatle; of the 
Nile, and poaaibtr elaanbera. 

We muat tuM metelr look it the antboritp, bnt at tbe aDthority'i 
naonroea uid qaolifieatioii* for informatioii, no Ie«« than at the na. 
Ittre of tbe •ooroe* wbenee he coald acquire that InfoRnatloii. It 
woidd aorpriae any one to read deacriptiona of Egypt in aome mod. 
omwoikB (publiahed aince Champollion'a diaoovariea,) and 
to Cairo and tak aii reaidenu iheir opiniiiiu thereon. 

The enlhority of Berodoiua and Diodorua on one 
and alill more on tmciaxt El^inpiaii qneatioiis, distant 1000 milea 
from the provincee Ihey vieiled (the epochs of the occnrrence of 
which, date from 2000 to 3000 years before they were in Egypt,) ia 
of about the aime value, as would be the authority of aonte modem 
travellen of the ]ail hah' century, whose puerile information aboat 
aten modem Cairo would be derived dBriog a fortnight's reaidence, 
from an Arab Sais, or captain, a donkey jriver, or a European hotel- 
keeper 1 Aek any of these last, about events which took place in 
Egypt only 500 years ago ! 

levellers, therefore, who go beyond the Jtrri impreaeions they 
raceife, are liable to err, if they attempt, without time and adeqnate 
Btndy, to explain even what they behold. 

That iofottnaiion muat be inconeci which ia solely derived from a 
village Arab Shbykh, or Turkish Nudr, on events whereon it is im. 
poesible these csn possess any information — and which, in either 
caae, ia given to the traveller, Ignorant of Aiabic, thton^ the mediom 
of a stupid taacal, who, becanaa he can jabber a few words t^Eliw. 
lish, waits at table and cleana yonr shoes, is dignified by tb»inappli. 
cable and iaappnipriate title of *■ disgoman" oi interpreter. Let 
me ask, have not Americana just reason to complain of the ciuBoty 
notes of English travellers, tsken, daring a railroad and ateamboat 
trip, through the United Stales T Yet, in tfala oaae die trateller 
speaks the eame language as tbe nation, ihrongb whose oonntty he 
whirls like an " ignisJsluua." 

Judge (hen how incompetent moat that traveller be, in a foreign 
land, unacquainted with the langasge of the nativeB, when be inqulne 
of unletteied Fellihs, or of European fredmien, about events that 
tnnspired thonaanda of years before hia visit ; and yet, snob was 
precisety the poeition of Anvdatus and ZHodimt, in ^ypt. 

If, therefore, my own sssertions difier from those mst with in 
woAa of any epoch, not written by disciplea of the ChampoUian 
school, lbs reader will be so indulgent at to make sonw alhnranca 
for diveisities of opinion, between one who knows a coimtty from 
S3 years of domicile and many yean of eritiesl investigation, and 
odure, whose sojourn therein tarely equalled tbe same niunber of 
aseafb, generally fell within die same number of vaaks, and oAan 
did not exceed the same number of days. 

When Uetodotna or Diodorue are quoted upon anlgeeta, which we 
can prove they ea<M learn little or nothing aboui, it is ef no gnat 
conaequence what inference may be derived from their conclnaioos ; 
because the well infoimed tiierolagists have bettor sources ik infotm- 
etloa ; and may draw infeteneea from txisting monuments aikd 
Egyptisn tutocthon chronicles, which give them, in 1843, an infi. 
Bitely snpeiior knowledge of esrly ^ypt <dsting 9000 yesrs befote 
the earliest Greek hisUrian) than could be acquired by, or was 
known to, the Greeka, or the RomanB; wbcae testimony may ha 
jtTj often useful, but it is not evidence. 

All satboi* who wrote on Egypt and Ethiopia, l»fora (he discov- 
eries of Chsmpollion, or vrilboul ■ thonnigh perusal of the wolka of 
his school, ate liable to error on subjects bdb prrftetlf mJtntaod i 
aiid, in tbe preaeut year, 1B43, for a man to write on OMcital Egyp^ 
without first making hiiiiself r«aUf acquainted with what in the last 
JW years has been done by the Ch*^pollions, by RoaelUni, by WiL 
kinson and all the hieroglyphicat atndenta, ia to aet "die play of 
Hamlet, the part of Bamitt being leA oat by particular dMire." 
Suppose an Ettptian were to write a history (if As Vniiad States ; 
«nd to make a rale of never conanlting one Ameriemi author, vdiUe 
treating oo American Institnttons, sysCema of govemmsnt, maimers 
and cnatoma, azutals or pereonages ; what aort of ■ book would he 
Wilts T and what opinion would tbe citiiens of the United StatM 
have of his one jdded and narrow-minded production, teeming, as it 
necessarily would, viith nonsense, eirois and misrepresentation! 
And yet, it ia a deed in abenrdity pradssly parallsl for any one. In 
1843, to write on aneint Egypt, withont aacertaining firat what its 
aadsnl inhabitants rtcord of lirm—lea. 

is the speeisi object of tbeae diaeontsea to show what Elgyptian 



- . M iDleipretation of hiero^yphieal 

At last, therefore, we can tpreed ovr canvaa to the biMie, and 
begin our voyage down the alream of ttma. Fogs and mkttpreeloda 
• very diadncl Bight of dMcoone. We have many dioalelocvaM; 
and there ere many long and gtoomy poftagca, over whieh we must 
Mrry otir ifntgiaary bark, without knowiw pradasly tht length, or 
die eonrse of lb* river. Aa we dsacend, we shall find enoiniMW 
hndjoaifce, atleMlng die greataev of dielr buildm, wldMnt always 
•suing the age of dwir eteetlon. WethaD atsat by dtea aU; no. 



ting the relative bcsriaga ofesch) HII, having ranched the obelisk of 
Ucliopolis, B. C. a0S8, the mists wiU gradually diulpDle at we pto. 
cccd ; bat the iboals are stilt nuniorons, and the current siill awitt. 
Soon, however, we arrive at the Btupendous Hypoelyle Halls of Ksr- 
nnc, 01 the lemplea and palaces of Thebes, the hoary " Amunci," Of 
abode of Amnn, about iha yeor 1600 B. C. ; from which lime, the 
voyage will be easy and ihe scenery intereeting, for a period of 3000 
yean, when the hicrogtyphical aciiala cease, and s ' 
ate chronicled in univetwil history. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 

It ia nnnocDssary to preface ihii portion of my subject with a 
lengthened descriptioD of Egypt, aa a country ; for its geogiaphicd 
position " in ininiiu aolo ;" the geiioral fflalurea of its soil, climato 
and fertility, and iia semi-Aaialic, aemi-Alricaji aspect, era fsmiliir 
la the reader; or, in any esse, may be readily gleaned from popnlai 
worka everywhere accessible. 

In my lecture room, a large Map, colored with due reference to fH 
three leading features, the Nile, tbe Alluvium, and tbe Rocky Deael^ 
conveys, at a glance, a more correct idea of Egypt than can be odb 
erwiao acquired; and my familiarity with the whole ground wfll 

,abIo me, ai occasion offeta, to explain them by oral elucidatioaa. 

I subjoin a skeleton map of the entire Valley of the Nile, whlA 

ill eerve to make the ecquel eufficienUy intelligible. 
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eMOK. AI Uidjd iiil- 
Ibove ihr lit Cturoct, 

a mt below MriDphw, 



Tiom Mwn^d* lo Huiiu- Siliilii, i 
rilu, HHclKoM. Al Sjene, or A««v.»<4 ».u™.<. 
MluMnu pndomiMIH. . At Mount Smai, 0rm 
Tbv tand ii ohiflAr ■! the northcro tBTininiu r 
«n the Su«d«irt,iod on ih« imcuut, A n* 
tvlween Ihs alluruLl soil on each tide of the Nili 
tegin Kt Guro. 



Moraorer, in tresiing on Tampltt, Tombs, Fjninida, and otber 
monumenH, I ihill rsfrua from a description, or detailed specilica. 
tion of iheit relative uiss, pluu, elsTadoni, or diroemiona, in ancient 
timsa, or at the preteni hour, bejond wbat mar hiTS ■ direct bear- 
tav on ths point under disetuaian; becaoM, iheee ma; also be gnlh. 
•nd by dw reader &om works of miel, piqinlar geographiae, and 
dmllar wdl-knowii authoiitie*. 

Wbstbsr the great prrsmid be 454 feet Ugb, or 474, b lo ua a 
matter of indinarence. Whellwr the statne called Hemnon, be 
see*!, or not, we claim to be acarcelr worth inqoiiy; and what may, 
peradTsmnn, be the pteciss len^ ^ the tail of the Great Sphinx, 
MB be better decided by ollien more learned tban the writer. 
In iheM inierestinf and important niatteia, we ahali endeavor to be 
vetrMpatfiniali for Ibeae chapters, and mysubaeqaent oral lectures, 
will only abow who were the haildtri ot these sdificss; when they 
were erected ; and what pntpoaea they were intended to aerve ; with 
■Bch eluciditioni as may be afforded by the hieroglypbica. 

The Septoagint computation for the ere of the Flood, being taken 
M our extreme point of visioD, the remote antiquity req'iind for 
Egypt sends ns lo the Bible, for the accoimt of the earliest migrations 

Genesis ii. IBdi— ^ And the sons of Noab, that went forth of the 
ark, were Sbam, and Ham, and Japheth: and Ham ia the lather of 
Canaan." lEHfa. — " Theae are the three sona ol Noah : and of ihem 
wastbawboleearthovenpread." Ch.z.6th. — "AndthesonaofHsm, 
Cnsh, and Hinaim, and Phut, and Canaan." ISih. — " And Mii- 
laim begat Lodim, and Aoamim, and Iishabim, and Naphtuhim." 
14th. — " And Palhnuim, and Cialahim, (oat of wham came Philis. 
tim) and Caphtorim." After indicating the childiea of Canaan, the 
Mth versa dedaisa, "These are the sona of Ham, aAer their 
tsngKM, in their eonnities, and in tfa«ir nations." In 1st Chronicles, 
Iq verses 4, S, 11, 13, we obtain the same acconat verbatim. 

In the general allotment oT territories to the o^priog of Noah, 
Egypt, (by the cononirent teaiimoiv of all biblical commenutora) 
was sssigned to Hiiraim, son of Ham, as a domain and for an 
Inheritance. Thitbar be most have pnweeded from the banki of the 
Euphiaiea in Aaia, accompanied probably by Ham, his father: an 
inferenee not ineonsieteot with pattlarcbal loageriiy and the ailenoe 
of Bcriptoie, when we know that £apt waa termed Hxx, or Khani, 
by the Egyptians, fiom lbs earliest period of hieroglypbical writing ; 
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n arise*, whether the nigratioii of Miitalm may not 
have been antecedent to the dliperslon of the rest of mankind from 
Bhinar; lliat is, whetlieTit may not have been anterior to the 
confusion of tongnea, on the deetmction of Babel. We leam 
from Genesis x., 91^ that the great grandson of Noah " was Peleg ; 
for in his day wis the earth dioiiid." Now, in Hebrew, Fsi.Ea 
means to Ktwr, to ttparaU : and, between the apparently peaceful 
migration (in Feteg^ time) of the patriarchal grandchildren, when 
"the whole earth was of one language and one speech," while " they 
JoDineyed from the east toward the west," and the forcible diaper. 
don (flfttr mankind had dwelt " in a plain in the land of Shinar") 
of man aaissfiisiif^ to the confiurioa <^ tongues at Babel, there ia, 
cbrondogicaliy, an iDtervening inlenal of oiity yean, or, probably, 
of a longer praiod. 

It baa been claWed, by Bryant and odieiB, that the eonfosion of 
tongues was a laUal fidlure— that the wradt of tbe Abnighty feU tolely 
on the Cnsbites •■ a peo^, with a few rebel anociatee of the tribes 
<f Sbem and Japheth; and need not have iaclnded all mankind, 
aa die virmons portion of Noeb's immediate family (with the arch, 
patriarch Noobbimsall, " who lived after the Bood diree hundred and 
Gf^ yean," and wbo ws* alive somewhMe on the earth during tbe 
■vents of Babel,) may, in etwdienee lo the Abnighty** mandate, have 
departed in dn days of Peteg— tbe time of the peaceful sQuratinv— 
to the countries allotted U mem. 

This spscnlatiTe view is so far ^iplicable lo Elgypt, that, in this 
eaae, Mlzralm, who may have aeqolTed the moat fartile soil of the 
earth aa a giani frgm Providence, waa not an MtteasllVem the patri- 
archal family : wUa, being of die aama blood with Noab himself, 
be was in physical coiiformatiim a *'■«"'"«'*", and in geogtapbieal 
origin an Aaiatie. 

Hebraleal aehotin aftird n* tha tUlowing explanation of '■ Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth," 

We leam from Genesis x., 91— that Japheth waa tbe eUer of 
Noah's chiUnn. Tbe exact meanlDg trf' Japheth, according to Dr. 
iMtbiisodwrnanadbaafwuvaftfaetem." NowincLix^dM 



!t7th TBiae, we resd, " God shall enlace Japhedi, and ho sball dwell 
in the tenfi d Sham." But a tnore appropriate tranalation of Iha 
Hebrew text is, " God shall open wide the door of the tabemada 
lo the descendanta of Japheth, and they shall dwell in the tabema. 
cles of the children of Shem." Whereby we perceive a remarkabte 
prophecy, of tin call of the Gentiles to the rights and privileges of Iba 
Jewish chnrch, many ages prior to the bitth of Abtahan ; and on* 
that is rapidly drawing to fulfilment throogbont the East, in a fo. 
litieal point of view, if " coining events cast their shadows bafon." 
Thoss wbo ars really Bcqnainted with what the East is, are peisnsded, 
with leapect to the Holy Land itself, that the Jewa, as a nation, have 
forfeited all tight lo the poeoeiaioD of it ; that Ood baa totally, per- 
haps finally, deprived them of it) and pirnoUir disqualified them, as 
a nation, from its future independent occupabon. " It has for can. 
luries been trodden of the Gentiles. No people bsve been able to 
establish thenuelvea securely for any length time within it* |nc 
cincta, nor will any, notil it may please God to grant it to th*t nb 
tion, or to that family, whom he may chooao" — which, if organip 
laws have any eBect on our social constitution, will be to the eaa- 
queiing band of the "Andax genus Japethi" — the bold race ef 
Japheth. Many pious Chiistiaiu, and orthodox divines, consider die 
promise* of the reatontion of the Jewa lo be of a 0pintiiid, and not 
of a len^ioriil nature. 

Again, according to a. rigid analyne of the Hebrew text, it Is clear 
that Shem and Ham were twin brothers. 

Sbem dgnifies "the uitta or fair hsiti" — Ham, "the dark or 
swarthy twia ;" uid this is physiologicaDy coireet ; because the (ism 
lApring of the same parents cannot vary much ia cnticalar ^ipeai- 

The ^t, that tbeae brotben were Iidui*, explains the reaaon why 
we find them always placed in this order, Shem, Ham, snd (in 
Japheth. As tbe ancestor of the Jews themsalvea, and of the prom- 
ised seed, we can understand why precedence shoold be given to 
Shem ( and tben Japheth (who waa senior to Shem) ought to follow 
before Ham ; but as the brothers, Shem and Ham, were the prodtice 
of one birth, they were not sepetated. Ham, therefotc, sJlhoogb 
the " foaagcr sod" of Noah — Genesis ii., 34 — always takes pracc- 
denee of the eldest of the three brotheia. 

I dwell rather opon the fact, that Shem end Ham were, according 
to the Hebrew text, twia irolluTt, lo show thsl, physiologically, tbey 
were identical in race i with the trifling distincti<m (frequently ob- 
•ervabls between twlna, as they advance in age, at the present day,) 
that Ham was a shade or two more swsrthy tbaa his brother Shem ; 
who, as tbe father of the Jews, was a pure wAite man. 

liie name of Ham waSiby the Egyptians, preasrved in thaaoaw of 
their country. Tha meaning ef the Hebrew root. Ham, ia " darl^— 
brown of col(« ;" no leaa tban " heat," and especially " ttlar beat." 
In Coptic it has precisely die same signification. And in Arabic il 
likewiss meana"ngarli|rof cidor," as, for instance, tmUeocitrf linen 
is called "goomkahJtjlast" — alao, ixat, dec. : but in no Semitic Ian- 
guage does Ham, na a color, alrictly mean btack. 

Another pt^ulsr fallacy, sad one which, being very prevalent, 
prodncss many eironeoua deductions, is the mppoeiliaa that anf 
curse attached itself to Ham ; who, as the father of the Egyptians, 
baa been therefore nude the patent of other so-called African nations. 

This anomaly, which originslea in the misconceptions of the eaity 
Fathera, falla lo the ground, when we read with attendon from tha 
30th to the STdt veiaes of ix. Genesia. It is thereeiprealyiecotded 
as Noah's prophetic denunciation, not of Hem, nor of Cuah, nor of 
Miiraim, nor of Phut, " cmaed be Canaan" — the fourth and jwangfal 

Now Canaan, In dinct contravention of the will of God, took 
poesetBiDn of P^estina — the land dealined for tbe puaterity of Abt^. 
ham ; and it was with a foreknowledge of his evil deeds, that Noah 
was permitted to curse bim. Some fifteen centuries after this even^ 
the Cauaonitss were ejected from Palestine, ilaughtared, or subju. 
gated by the boats of Joshua ; who politicallf fulfilled the extinction 
of a doomed race, and took poaseasioti of Abroham'a inheritance. No 
doubt need be entertained that Canaan was occuraed — and deserred'jr 
so, whan we consider tbe abominations of the heathen ritea origin- 
ated and practiced by hia descendants — their human secrificea — 
their sltars reeking with the blood of men ; yet, even in the moral 
wilderness of Canaan we meet with oaaos ; for — Genesis liv., 18 — 
Melchisedek, king of Salem, " waa a priett of the most high God" — 
a proof, that, in Abroham'a day, the worst GeatiU nation had one 
men who followed the pure primeval creed ; oor did the Almigfaty 
disregard the expostulating prayer of Abimeleeh, king of Getar — 
Gen. XI., 4 — " Lord, wilt thou slay also a righltBui nstjon V 

Other eiceptione to the cara* on Canaan and hia descendants, an 
producible ; bat, sa a gsneral rule, the Phcsnicians sod their Car- 
thaginian colony, with other Canaanlte*, were, in their paganism, 

atrOCiOUaiy Inlmin.n. 

Canaan, however, iraa not phfiieallf changed in eonseqnenca of 
tbe carat. Ha ever remained a wJUts man, as did, and do, all U* 
many dsacendants. No scriptural prodnctioa eon be found, that 
woidd anpport an hypodieai* so absurd, xs that, in consequence of tbo 
ncras, Canaan vras tranannted Into s awao, or into sny, the vary 
sli^taataSaHiea to the varied racas ws now designate tBJJrUaimi 
lAitaaqMlljrtmteuableiatbatopiiiioa which would, in ooiNaqBaaoa 
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if their KndsnlaUe ntfirbritt of mm, acooiml the NogroM to be 
Ir Proridence uenreed. 

Wlwl the CuuuilIM trsK, prior I0B.C. 1500, 1 ihallillnMnla in 
WJ lectnrai b; the ptrtrmit oc e Canunite (cOeii>tent with avei? 
nriety of Negro, alao lUnatnted,} from the Thsbut aenlpbirai, cnt 
•boot the pehod of the Jewlih Elxodni ; over whoM bead i> read 
Id UaMglrphiea, ^■F^AAA'a^ • ■* Sanana, beibulait 

cvuatrf giren ^^ »i— J ^. I among properiwinea 

fai the pmwding J^'^'*'*'^^ jl^^l MM c^upter i ud, It ii 
well wocthf of remaH^ that on three ditterent occadou (two of 
ihna nMtded prior to the Giods, and one while die Jew* w«t« 
probablr at Mosul Sinai,) we And die Phacaonic aimiea conquering 
place* in Canaan — ** tfir"* !" Thia la perfectly confiimatoc; of 
the chronological amngBmeat herein followed ; because, ai Joahua 
oveithrew iha land ofCaniaa anbaeqaemlr to tfasM Egrptiau licio. 
rlM, It ia quite aaloral that, during eventi preceding Joahaa, " the 
Caaaanite abould atlll be in the land" aa he waa in the d*r* of Abra- 
ham. In later tlmea, among the hienigljrphlcal reeorda of Egyptian 
conqneeB in FaleatliM, Kanana diaappeata, to be replaced by the 
"King of Judah." 

It than with the cnrae branded on Canaan, and on hia whole pa*. 
•arl^, die Almighty did not ee* fit to changa hia skin, hia hair, bone*, 
or any portioD « hia pbyalcal stmctnre, how uRjuai, bow bosi^lesa ii 
that theory (onaopported by a line in Scriptare, and in dinmetrical 
Oppoeition to monomental and hiatorical tealimony,) which would 
make Canaaa'a immediate progenitor. Bam, die ftdier of ihe Na. 
groea! or bia appaiently blameleae brodier, Hiiraim, an Ethicipian : 

Ham , indeed, I* omitted after tiie proi^dc exectatirin of Cnnniin. 
Alld,whileahemiapecnliBrIy bl«wd, and Japhethialotij tlisi "Cud 
■hall enlarge" liim, and (hat be ahull dwell (aahedoee) "m the {mtia 
of Shem," neither Ham, nor hia other three aona, Cnab, Miimint nuil 
Pfant, are doomed to be fellow-aerMitte with the "serrant of bi r«onin," 

In fact. Ham and hi* lIuM Mni partook of all earthl; blpsein^ ; 
and whether he accompanied Miiraim into EgTpt or not, we Rnd the 
•aitieat Egyptian i«eoida (written not minycenlnriM after hUdeulh,) 
glT« hia name to the Valley of die Nile— that in Faalm Ixiviii., 51, 
and elsewhere, Egypt la deaignatad aa "die tabernsclee uf iloni" — 
ud ttal a Tuiety of other tearimony aaaociatea Ham wiih the rich. 
Mt, moct fertile, and moat andent country of the earth -, und makca 
him the progenitor of die moM dvililed and powetfol balion ol nii- 
Owiity. 

It wooid not be « aD cooaiatent with th* tnthoriiy thni pnjoins on 
tb* Hebrew* the obeerrance of the foUowing Law, to ^upp^so any 
enne hnng crrer Ham or hia deecendanta, until, in long poeicriur itmcis, 
these had morally fallen from dn chhracter trf' their hi|.'li -caste an- 
•eatry. No natlona bat Egypt and Edom enjoyed this privilege. 

DeaL "ill, T, 8—" Thoo thalt tMt abhor an Edomiie, fur he ia 
diy brother : thou aball not abhor an Egyptian, becanae thou wnsi a 
■tnnger in hia laod. The children that are begotten of them ihiill 
enter Into the eongregtlian of the Lord in their third gcnention." 

it la a enrioiu phUologieal coincidence, that in Egyptian Ktcroglypti- 
lea, oa in Coptic, the word for altanger waa "ahemmn." Tbe Is. 
ra^te waa a atianger in Egypt, and a deaceodant of Blicm — he naa 
therefotv shemmo.* 

In on* word, from the eariieat dtnes, the children of Ham, or Egyp- 
tian!, and the childien of Shem, or Iiraelites, bore eacb othiT no lie. 
reditary ill-will. Why ahould diey, being of die earot Caueasian 
■tock, the dsscendanb of twin brothen T Thia cotuton i utiarhrnvnt 
to Egypt, on the part of the Hebrewa, emtinned ever intnci, nnd 
even excited the IKrine anger i while, finally, no eoise did or could 
•epanie Ham from th* tenporal bleadng* plotted to bis family, <ir 
from onion •piritsally with hi* twin brolberflbem;beea'useiipDriioii 
of Hem's blood Howed In (he line of the iKomiwd aoed, through Rb. 
hab of Jericho, a Canaanid^ woman, who married SalJuoo, and lie- 
came the mother of Boai, the grandfather of Jeaae, the fatl-iur t)( David. 

According to the Bible, therefore, Egypt was coloniaud by Ilnm'B 
children ; and it has been shown, that, in hieroglyphics, tbo niitii iil 
name of thai country waa "the land of Ham." It he* iikowiae 
been aeen how in Hebrew, in Anbic, and in Copbc, Hirri meaoa 
dark, awarthy in color; and thii applicalioo of the naiiic to ICgypi 
proceedsfrom Ihs darii-cdored loam, or Nilotic alluTiam, o! iu pro- 
lific soil; for Plutarch tells ua, thsl "Egypt was caUtil Chvoimia 
from dis blackness of its aoil." Aa the root of Chemmin i< ilio Se- 
mitic word Ham, which only means daHc, i( ia an error •>( I'luLin-li 
■o render It black. Ths ancient city of Penopoiia, in the 'I'ljclnid, 
waa lenned Eemmia by Oreek writers, as Its natite EgyiiUmi aa 



:led, in soma myBterioOl n 




Amorp^EM. 

On the altar behind hin 
-c t«'o iroa*. Khem is in 
iinf way Mtineclcd with 
I. In e, a aycimora, still in. 
^t'l^.us to Egypt — and in 
I r.>:>!yphicBllegendi Egypt 

ill. ii tertned "the land of 



Tbu far-famed god Osiris, 
nmong hi* varioua attribu- 
tions (aa tb* Nile, or the 
" Judge of Amenti," iho ft;, 
lure atata,) ia mystically ■ 
form t/ Khem, who corres- 
ponds alao to (he Hindoo 
SivD, and from whom tb* 
GrccKs derived their Pluto. 

Muiaim (in Hebrew, alao 
Miliar) son of Ham, Came 
fruDi Aaia in(o Egypt, and 
coioniied thai luzorioua val. 
Icy, Although, in hieni. 
jrlyphiea, (hia name h*» tMl 
been ronad, we iieve ecriptn. 
ml Duthority in abundance, 
Ibsl the countiy waa called 
.Mizrnim, andMiliar.byth* 
ii'iioui the east, E^pt and 
,;.[. i.,)pellntion of MaaaV. 
ly be Miuaim}) waa 



E'khmim. 

In the mythological aystem of the Egyptiens, Eham h'w a deity 
of the first order, repreaandng, aa an attribute of tbe Almitrhiy, ihe 
genet*tiTe principle Biteridlng oTor procreation in tbe diiitusI and 
vegetable worid — a doctrine aingulariy in aecordane* with the rnya- 
de Bttributaa of tbe father of the E^tian»— Ham, the aon of Nosh 



Jewi . 

Accinding to Senconiathon, Mi__. . 
th* anceator of Taaulus— our Thoth— Hennea-trinnegisnis— who 
inrented die writing of die fixat letters : "o dist Phoenician annate 
agreed with E^gyptian, in attributing letlete to the same personsg* j 
while It coineldea widi oar Tiew of acriptural cbroiwlogy, and dw 
Ariatio origin of die Egypduis, diat, if by Mieor, Sanconiadioa 
meant Mkrelm, that Thodi— Henna should be his descendant. 

Egypt waa eaUed Miiraim by die Hebrew*— and die litde ■• Sey. 
ileh," oTDeaert-witeT-coni*e,of Rhinoe^nrB,DearE].Areeahontli* 
tadimua of Soei, aa the boundary line between Egypt and Paleadoe, 
waa lenned " Nachal-Miaratm," the torreni of Egypt. It nerer 
meana die Nile, whkb, in Hebrew, i* " Jear" or " Jeor." 

The roott of die word Miiraim are, by Hehraical philologiaB, 
diown to be Tmr— a rock, a narrow place— whence Maour, a for- 
treaa. Mixraim Is the dnal nomber — signifying " tbe two rocks" — 
" die two fortiasees"— " die two barriers." Thia may be explainad 
either by the peculiar topogrspbicsl formation of the Tslley iiself, 
on each ilde of which a rock, die Lybian and theEaalemhiIlB,coii. 
fine* the rirer Nile ; or by re^rding these two chain*, na two natn. 
nl fortre****, acting as Ikarrian to the nomada of the eastern deaen 
on the one hand, and of the weatem on the other. It may likewiae 
apply to Upper and Lower E^ypt, deaignated in hieroglyphics aa 
" me two regioM." 

Aa we are on compariaona of early biBlical nomenclaturea and 
hieroglyphieal territorial appellativea, I will indicate a carious con. 
firmatian of onr theory in another sod of Ham, wbo appears to ha** 
cimed through Egypt, and aetded in Lybia to (be west. Lybia wa* 
^ ^0„^ termed by die Egypdans, prior to SOOO B. C, "Tbe 
4^ ^ country of the nine bowa"— « designation eitremetr 



^^^^ conntrieeof die d*IA.palm: for Lybian archers and 
Nnmidlan caTalry are celebrated in histMy ; nor h*T« (be " Moghtir. 
ba" Araba, under Abd.eLRkder, lost caate in military prowe«. Tha 
nnmlMr nine may be ngne, aa repreaentadte of " ■ greet many ;" 
or apeclfie, aa to (ba tribn of LybiJt i?) 

Now pboneticslly, these charscteia reidin Copdc, Niphaiat; whenco 
catdng off in, the plutal, and eupprwsing the towcIb, we oblaiK 
Pb-t, or Phut, aa die nune wheieby die children of Phut (aon o* 
Ham) are known in hla(orT '. A bow, in Coptic, ia likewise PheL 
In Jeremiah, Cosh and Phut represent AAica. I can find no hiero. 
glypblcal instance, that the Phut are termed barbarians, which would 
be natural, if they be the deaeendsnta of Miaraim** bndter ; bnt I 
am not poailiTe on this head. 

To avoid miaconeeption, it hebore* me to tamark, that tbe hiero 
glypbieal nan* lor Negroea, which i* Kndi, ha* no apparent relatioa 
to Coah, tbe son (rf Ham. I (ball expoimd, in my lectnrea, wlw 
diey ara dittl(Ht, and how tbm bave b«aa ooiifoanded. The Cndi 
of tbe Hebrews^ aa well aa the Ediiopis, of onr veraloD, and U 
Oreek writna, is Antedllarian In date ; and la applied, widi marral. 
loo* IndiatinotD***, to Egypt, ArabU Petnea, Nubia, Nigrida, Abya 
dnia, Arabia Proper, Peiaia, Chnalatan, Scydda, Bsctiia, Assyria, 
Ittdi^Mtdahnaat toevwy coanlryof tha E*M*nuAf rican, and A^ 
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Atic Continents. In hieroglyphics, Kush means exclusively African 
races in general, and negroes in particular; as 




** Kush, barbarian country, penrerse race." 



inscribed OTer Negro captives. 

On the geographical distribution of the seven 9on» of Mizraim, 
the hierogljrpUcal names of Egyptian localities have as yet shed no 
light Biblical commentators are not agreed, as to the precise terri. 
tones of the Ludim, and the Lehabim ; but the latter are placed in 
Lybia westward of Lower Egypt— possibly in the Cyrenaica ; and 
the former are conjectured to have colonized the province of Man- 
Otis. The Anamim are supposed to have occupied the Oases. The 
Naphtuhim possessed the sea-coast of the Delta ; and were nautical 
in &eir habits, if it be fair to derive the Greek vavd^tr (pronounced 
Ndphthys) and the Arabic " No6tee," — sailor, from the Hebrew root. 

As from the Casluhim proceeded the Philistim, they have been 
placed, by some, on the eastern side of the Nile, near Lake Menza. 
leh. To the Pathrusim has been assigned the Thebaid. 

In hieroglyphics, Uie Lotus typified Upper, and the Papyrus, Lower 
Egypt 

In Hebrew, the name of Upper Egypt was Piknu, whence our 
Pathros, from the root PTHR — ** to interpret dreams.*' Now Up- 
per Egypt, or the Thebaid, was the birth-place of mjrstio science, 
and of initiation in occult mysteries — symbolized by the Lotus, typi. 
eal of *< celestial light," as well as of the Thebaid, where science 
originated. Again, in Hebrew, Lower Egypt was called Mtsur — 
Egypt and Cairo are now termed Mussr — while the papyrus plant 
furnished food to man, and may in consequence have indicated 
''the region of primitive agriculture ;" such as must have been that 
portion of ihe Nilotic valley to its first settlers. We have the au. 
thority of Herodotus, that the pap3mis was the Jirst food, the primi- 
live aliment of the Egyptians; as likewise of Horus-Apollo, that 
the papjrrus meant, in hieroglyphics, " the first nutriment of man," 
and *' bie ancient origin of things." Now the papyrus grew only in 
Lower Egypt ; was &e cheapest food of its former population, and 
agriculture, with primitive social organization, began in Lower Egjrpt 

Thus does Hebrew confirm the symbols of the Egyptians. Be- 
sides tracing in the word Mizraim, and explaining it by the transla. 
Hon of " the two fortresses," we reach other curious coincidences. 
The dngular number of Mizraim, is JtAirvr— embracing two roots, 
mtoe, meaning " unleavened bread ;" and UtTt signifying ** a bun. 
die," or " a roll of papjrrus," as used by scribes, symboUzing the 
first food, ond the ancient origin of things. 

Now, unleavened bread — mtse — existed in the days of Moses, 
Exodus xxii. 8, and other verses— no less than leavened bread, xiii. 
3, 7. The Jews were an Arabian, and essentially a pastoral people, 
before they setded in Canaan. Unleavened bread was the primitive 
food of man, in the eariy stages of civilization, and before he learned 
to leaven it. It was adopted by the Jews, on their departure 
across the desert from Goshen, as the simplest mode of preparing 
bread in the vrildemcss ; and has ever been the daily food of the 
Arabian nomad, the present B^dawee, who prepares a cake of flour 
and water, bakes it with dried camel'a dung, and calls it ** Go6ra. 
■a." The Hebrew lawgiver, when the Almighty ordained the Pass- 
over, adopted the unleavened cake for his nomadic tribe. The 
agricultural and civic institutions of the Egyptians, had previously 
induced them to adopt as a symbol of civilization, (in contradistinc. 
tion to the coarse unfermented aliment of the nomad,) the leavened 
bread, expressed in hieroglyphics by ^t\ the consecrated loaf; 
identical in shape with the consecrated \J cake of the Roman 
and Eastern Churches ; and preserved, among us, in the hoU 

erosaJmns, sold on Good-Fridajra, and on the Continent during 
other festivals. Thus a clear distinction was permanency esteb- 
lished between Egyptian and Hebrew rites, between leavened and 
imleavened bread. 

The location of the C^phtorim is uncertain. It has been coi\jec. 
tared that they were placed in the Delta, or near Peluaiam, or in 
Crete, or in Western Palestine. 

Caphtor, has been ingeniously traced to AiX/aphtor, or covered 
land---pos8ibly referring to the annual covering of Egjrpt by the wa. 
ters of the Nilotic inundation. Hence, by elision, we obtain Ai- 
capht,or Ai-copht; and, by transmution with Greek, *< ATyviiT"^(, 
Egypt; which may derive some confirmation firom llie Arabic,'* QjpV^ 
or *' Gupt," or " (^ooft," in relation to our word Copt, die present na- 
tive Christian population of that country. It is curious, that in San- 
scrit, Egypt is termed Gupta^ahan, covered land wherein we trace 
the same root Gjrpt; no less than Cardama-ahan, meaning mud 
and. In Greek, Aigyptoe, often means the Nile itself. 



The ancient daaaical name, Afiria, which is traceable to 4^, d«. 
noting obscurity and darkness, in reference to the color of Eg^tiao 
alluvium (as in Scripture, " the darkneee of ESgypt") has not been 
found in hieroglyphics ; but I think it derivable from the roots of Ra, 
Ouro, Aur; explained in the previous chapter, as referring to PhrOt 
the sun, the solar deity of Egypt 

Much of the above, in regard to the original geographical diatri* 
bntion of the sons of Mizraim, is problematical. I should not have 
alluded to the children of Mizram, were it not essential to prove by 
negatives (when the absolute silence of Scripture leaves no better 
argument,) that there is nothing in the Bible, which compels ns to 
carry the j^ret eettlere in Egypt very far up the Nile : but, on the con- 
trary, that in the opinion of the best biblical conunentators, only one 
son of Mizraim (head of the Pathrusim) is supposed to have aaeended 
the river as far as the Thebaid ; while all the other brethren set. 
tied in Lower Egjrpt, Lower Lybia, the Delta, and the land of Go- 
ahen toward Palestine. 

There is then no biblical ground for supposing that Ham'a imxne. 
diate family ascended the banks of the Nile, even as far as the first 
Cataract ; and this is but reasonable, when we reflect, that the mid- 
dle and the lower provinces ofiered inducements to agricultural tribeSt 
incomparably superior to any that could be found above the The. 
baid, in Nubia, or'in Ethiopia, as far as Nigritia in the 15th parallel 
of latitude. There is every scriptural reason to suppose Lower 
Elgypt the territory first colonized by the family of Ham, on their pri- 
meval migration from Assyria to the Nilotic valley, which will be 
found in strict accordance with monumental evidence. 

It has beeni^own, that there was no' curse on Ham, or on Miz- 
raim. We know, that the curse on Canaan aflfected him morally^ 
and not physically. We have seen, that Shem, Ham and Japheth« 
were of one blood as brothers. We have learned that Shem and 
Ham were twin brothers. We know, that Shem, the parent of Sem- 
itic nations, and Japheth,- the parent of Circassian tribea, were 
Caucasians. It follows therefore, that Ham was a Caucasian also^ 
and so were all lus children, and Mizraim in particular, when ho 
entered Egypt 

It is our part now to prove, that not time, nor circumstance, nor 
climate, eflected any palpable change, or physical alteration, in their 
progeny ; and that Ham's lineal descendants, the Egyptians, were all 
pure blooded Caucasians, firom the earliest to the latest Pharaonio 
epoch — ^modified in the Upper Nilotic provinces by the admixture of 
exotic Austro-ESgyptian (that is, as Dr. Morton explains, by com. 
pound Semitico-Hindoo and equally Caucasian) blood ; and this was 
strictly the fact, except in incidental and individual intermixture widi 
the African races of Berbers and Negroes in thoee provinces to Ethi. 
opia adjacent Thia latter conmiingling, however, appeara to hava 
but partially afiected the gross of Egyptian population of Asiatic ori 
gin ; and to have been no more visible, (probably atill less so) amongf 
the Pharaonic Egypto-Caucasian fiunily, than it is now discern, 
ible among the Fellihs, of the lower and middle provinces of tfao 
present day. 

On the dubious authority of the Greeks, and their pupils the Ro- 
mans, it has been and is still asserted, that at the early period of 
which we are treating — ^that of pfwieval migratUmo — Lower Egypt 
was an *< uninhabitable marsh ;" and, therefore, that Upper Egypt 
must have been settled first Nay, Herodotus and Diodorus main- 
tain, that Ethiopia, above the cataracts, was the cradle of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

Bryant, who, by the way, frequently breathes *< the word of promise 
to the ear, and breaks it to the hope," has judiciously remarked, that 
*' among many learned men, who have betaken themselves to these 
researches, I have hardly met with one that has duly considered the 
situation, distance, and natural history of the places about which thej 
treat :" and, on applying his observation to the points at issue, itvrili 
be found wonderfidly pertinent 

From the poetic era of Homer, down to the sentimentalism of the 
present age, it has been fashionable, to take much for granted on 
Egyptian subjects, of which a sober and practical investigation of tlie 
facta would at once have expoeed the fallacy. These chapters and 
my fiiture lectures are specially directed to the removal of &e more 
prominent instances of ancient or modem misconception. My opin- 
ions are the result of some study, and comparison of the most distin- 
guished authorities. I have had opportunities of which I have gladly 
availed myself, for hearing many of these questions canvassed in E^gypt, 
by some of the most critical observers of tho day, often standing on die 
very spots under discussion. Much have I verified in personal trav- 
els, and through favorite occupations, during a sojourn prolonged in 
that country for the greater part of twenty-three years. When, 
therefore, I make a confident assertion, it isnotdone rashly, nor veidi 
some acquaintance with the matter, nor without abundanee of evi- 
dence in reserve for its support 

Among the illusions consecrated by the halo of ages, there is none 
so singular, and that strikes any one who has traversed the Nomee 
or Provinces of Egypt, in their length and breadth, aa more unae. 
countable and inconceivable with the array of natural facts presented 
to him, than the statement, that the Delta of Egypt is of recent date ; 
or otherwise, ^at its formation has taken place within any period* to 
which even tradition may carry us. To adopt the language of Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson, whose critical investigation of every sul^eet and 
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locality of that country during some twelve yean of actual sojourn, 
lias led him to the most accurate conclusions, ** we are led to the 
necesBttv of allowinf aa immeasurable time for the total formation of 
that space, which to judge from the very little accumulation of its 
soil, and the small distance it has encroached on the sea, since the 
erection of the ancient cities within it, would require ages, and throw 
back its origin far beyond the deluge, or even the Mosaic era of the 
Creation." 

So thoroughly, indeed, has Sir J. G. Wilkinson demonstrated this J 
fact, that, were it desirable to enter into details, the most convincing 
method would be to extract from pages 5 to 11 of his first, and from 
pagee 105 to 131 of his fourth volume, of ** Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians." But, since die curious can readily peruse 
this eminent work for themselves, I perform an agreeable duty in 
referring to lus statement, adding at the same time an expression of 
my admiration of its accuracy. The following axioms will then be 
arrived at : 

1st. That the Delta is as old as the flood, and ¥ra8 as inhabitable 
when Ham's children entered Egypt, as it is in those parts which 
are peopled at the present hour. In fact, owing to the constant rise 
of the bed of the river being moro rapid than that of the soil on its 
banks, the Delta and Lower Egypt are probably morp marshy now, 
than at any previous period. 

3nd. That, to the aouth of the Delta, the perpendicular rise of the 
bed of the Nile extends the inundation and alluvial deposit much 
farther, in a horizontal and lateral direction. East and West, at the 
present day, than was the case at any anterior period — ^that this pro. 
oess has alwajrs been in operation — and that there is now a wider 
extent of superficies overflowed and irrigated by the inundation than 
at any former time. 

3d. That the exsggerated and ridiculous stories, about the encroach- 
ment of sand on the arable soil of Egypt, deserve no attention; for, on 
the contrary, whatever ii^ury the sand may have here and there efiected 
(that is, at Rosetta, Beni-sallune, the pyramids, Behnesa, and Aboo. 
aimbel) the number of square miles of inundated alluvium has always 
been, and will ever be, on the increase,8o long as similar causes operate 
to produce similar eflects. 

4th. That the celebrated Oases, to the westward of Egypt, are not 
'* fertile spots in the midst of a sandy plain ;" but depressions in the 
lofty table-land of Africa, where, in the absence of the superincum. 
bent limestone strata, the water has the power of rising to the surface. 

5th. That the desert is not a dreary plain of sand, which has over, 
whelmed a once fertile country, whose only vestiges are the " iso. 
lated gardens of the Oases," but a high table-land of limestone, sand, 
■tone, granite and other rocks, according to locality; broken and in. 
terrupted by alternate elevations and depressions : where, when not 
on the top of the tablcrock itself, you travel in ravines, defiles, and 
spaces, on hard gravel, upon which your tread often leaves no trail ; 
and where frequently you are truly delighted, as the shades of even- 
ing warn you to search for a bivouack, if you can find as much sand 
as will make under your carpet a B^dawee's mattress. The Isthmus 
of Sues, and those already-named places, which the casual Anglo. 
Indian hurries over in his explorative transit, are exceptions to the 
above rule, for very simple reasons. 

The fanciful accounts of caravans* being overwhelmed by sands 
in the desert, would be too puerile to deserve attention, did not those 
paragons of observers, Herodotus and Strabo, Paul Lucas and Mr. 
St. John (who confine their knowledge to the half.mile strip of sand 
between the cultivated soil and the desert, or '* HiLgar," stone) per. 
petuate the delusion. Strabo, like some lati>r travellers, must have 
braved groat dangers during his voyage ! and, even now, we read 
about wonderful escapes and miraculous preservations from a SL 
modm ! The army of Cambsrses is said to have been swallowed up 
by waves of sand. It would be a phenomenon in physics to see one 
of such waves. Others, besides the writer, who are still alive to tell 
the tale, have been out in the wilderness during the worst Si. 
mooms that ever blew, and found them disagreeable enough ; but, 
having abundance of water at hand, they sat down under the lee of 
anything they could find — (camels kneeling down afford as much 
shelter as is necessary) and, without a shadow of apprehension, suf. 
fered the blast to blow over with its cloud, not of sand, but of hot, 
impalpable, though penetrating dust. 

No aerial force having the power of raising waves of sand, there 
never was, durinii a Simoom or Kkdmueen, the slightest danger 
from any motion oi the sands of the desert. If a man, during these 
hot winds, be remote from pools or springs, and the skins which con- 
tain water for his beverage break, or are dried up, then he will per- 
ish from thirst, his drought being aggravated by the parching heat of 
a lurid atmosphere. Consequently, where caravans have perished in 
the desert, from causes not originating in man himself, they have 
died, afVer losing their way, from hunger and thirst; as did the army 
of Cambyses, after encountering the arrows of the *' nine bovrs" of 
Lybia. As the animals fall, the light particles of dust or fine sand- 
drift accumulate with the obstruction, and may sometimes bury the 
carcass ; but this is so rare, that, when occasionally in journeying 
over the desert, yon pass the skeleton of a camel, you often regret, 
fliat there was not sand enough to screen the unpleasing relic uom 
your view. 

The deseit, th« nud, the Stmoom, th« IfhtmemMi, with all their 



fabulous horroES, alarm not the Arab who has plenty of water; and 
to a hale European, are infinitely more appalling in a book of 
travels, than when encountering the acme of their disagreeables in the 
Sahkra itself. To those who love clear skies, pure air, ofWn beau- 
tiful, ever romantic scenery, there is a charm in desert. life, tliat con 
be felt, but not described. 

Finidly, there is no danger in the desert at any time, (save now 
and then, from man, who, even there is much belied) provided the 
wajrfarer has food and water (without which he could not exist m 
Eden,) and, as for the dangers of a Simoom, in comparison with those 
of a snow.storm in the Highlands of Scotland, among the Alpine 
crags of Switzerland, or on the northwestern prairies of America, 
they are not to be mentioned in the same breath. 

These subjects afford ample room for prolixity, but being at present 
irrelevant, I apologize for the digression. Let us re mm to Lower 
Elgypt, the pristine seat of Ham's descendants. 

Positive levels demonstrate to us, that when the Delta was an ' 'arm 
of the sea," or even "an uninhabitable marsh," Asia and Africa were 
separate (Continents, and the Red Sea flowed into the Mediterranean. 
In those days the Mokattam hills behind Cairo, and the opposite Ly- 
bian chain, whereon now stand the eternal pyramids, (if those hills 
were then in existence) stood out, into the sea, bold capes and prom- 
ontories. The nearest points of cither Continent would have been 
Gebel Attaka on the African, to Gehel Ein Mdota on the Asiatic side, 
at the present apex of the Red Sea, distant from each other about 
thirty miles. While, on each Continent, sterile rocks were all, that 
for hundreds of miles, were out of the water. 

The same geological transitions that caused the recession of the 
waters, and upheaved the narrow slip which now connects Africa 
with Asia, burst asunder the basaltic barriers of W&dce Haifa, rifted 
the granite portals of Syene, opened the sandstone gateways of Had- 
jar Silsilis, separated the limestone ranges of the eastern and western 
hills, and by forming the Valley of the Nile, allowed the ** sacred 
river" to pour along the narrow channel its ever fertilizing stream. 
Then was the alluvial soil of Upper Elgypt begun, and eventually 
formed, simultaneously with the Delta— one did not exist without the 
other : and until the alluvial deposits had been made, there was no 
soil throughout the land of Egypt, or in Ethiopian latimdcs, but all 
was hard rock, unfit for man's abode. 

The periods of these events are geological, their latest epoch is 
diluvian; but the alluvium had to be formed, before man could inhabit 
the " land of the Sycamore." 

The geology of the iBthmus of Suez and of the adjacent deserts, 
with their oyster beds, and petrified forests ; their vitrified rocks of 
sandstone upon limestone, and their porphyry upheavings; their erratio 
blocks, and argillaceous strata ; presents a mass of conflicting irregu. 
larities, from the dilemmas of which it would requiro the anal3ndng 
hand of a Lyell to extricate us ; but, amid the chaos, one point is 
certain, which is, that when Ham's children came from Asia into 
Elgypt, their journey was by land from Assyria through Palestine, and 
acroes the Suez desert — ^that they found Lower Egyps and the Delta 
aa inhabitable then, and as suited to agriculture, in proportion to the 
alluvium then existing in the upper country, as they are now — that if 
the Delta had little soil, there was then still less above — and that all 
scriptural commentators agree in distributing the sons of Mizraim 
over this lower tract ; whence, as population increased, their progeny 
spread themselves in suitable directions, according to circumstancea 
by us unknown, but actuated by motives probably to them expedient. 

" Date il caso, e non concesso;" let us for a moment suppose, that 
Lower Egypt, on the inmiigration of Mizraim, was a marsh. Let ua 
concede, that thero was a maeadamixed road from Palestine to the 
Mokattam at Cairo : and let it be, for a moment allowed, that Miz. 
raim, his wife and children ascended at once to the first Cataract. 
Where shall we place them t where shall we find alluvial soil and 
vegetation, in a land in which these primary principles were entirely 
wanting T that is ; for all pastoral, and still more for agricultural pur- 
poses 7 For when the Delta was a marsh, there was not six feet 
breadth of soil above Hadjar Silsilis ; but all was barren rock. 

However, we will suppose that onward they plod their weary way, 
(as did those Cushites ! who, by some are said to have come from 
Babel, through Asia, across Behring's Straits, into North America, 
as far as Mexico, and onward to Peru,) taking their provisions with 
them. Mizraim had to bring from Palestine to the Mokattam, a dis- 
tance of at least 300 miles, si&cient for his family and his flocks, and 
thence to convey his commissariat 610 miles farther to Syene. It 
being useless to remain amid granite rocks, they are hence carried 
onward into Nubia. Now, in Lower Nubia, even at the present day, 
there is not soil enough to support its sparse and frugal population of 
" Barabera." Yet, Uieir provisions being abundant (probably her- 
metically sealed,) aifier a maroh of 230 miles more to the second Cata 
ract, and not discouraged in the least, by the howling wilderness 
they "go ahead;" and after a couple of hundred miles, they find wha« 
are now the plains of Dongola, but which were then rather mon 
rocky than alluviaL ** Rebus angustis animosus" dee., Mizraim, 
nothing daunted, after a march of 900 miles (for he had to follow dia 
river to obtain water) findly reaches the far-famed *< Isle of Meroe in 
£thio|^" We vrill suppose this spot to have been a terrestrial para- 
dise at dbat time, whatever it be now, and it is about as fertile as Lower 
Nubia. Here, after a weaiy tnmp from P^gtina of above 1500 
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miles (perfonned with as mach rapiditf u the children and flocks 
allowed,) Mizraim and his family settle and here they multiply. 

As Mizraim and his children were all Caucasians at first start, in 
order to change their skins from white to black, their hair to wool, 
and to alter their osteology, ** through the effects of climate/* time at 
least must be allowed. Who will define the necessary period for 
these radical changes 7 Never mind — ^we grant every facility. Let 
countless generations transpire. Let them become Negroes, or Ber- 
bers, in race. Let them reach the acme of civilization. Let them 
surpass Dahomey ; outrival Ashantee ; become as intellectual as 
Hottentots — as phUanthropical as Tuaricks — as constructive as Tib. 
boos. Let them build the pyramids of Meroe, Gebel Birkal, and 
Noori — ^which done, let them come down the Nile again, to build 
the pyramids of Memphis and cover Egypt with stupendous struc 
tures ; a perfect, and essentially a civilized community ; to confirm 
Herodotus, and his Egyptian applications, of ^\hyj(09g%.Ka\ o6Atf ^P*X^ 
** black in complexion, and wooly-haired'** to be called also McXs^H- 
J«>y-«-*<the black-footed;" or more appropriately, ** the long-heeled 
race." On their arrival in Lower Egypt, the Delta, of course, is no 
longer a man^; and having waited for its formation, they cover it 
widb cities. 

Let them, I repeat, perform all of these impossibilities, and then 
they are no longer Africans in Egypt. A miracle (of which we have 
no record) has metamorphosed them again into Caucasians. 

It does seem odd, if not unnecessary, to make the Asiatic and Can. 
easian Mizraimitee at once proceed up the Nile, 1500 miles to Meroe; 
there to study and improve and sojourn, until the wonderful efiects 
of climate should transmute them into Africans ; and then, after 
countless generations, to lead them back into Egypt, and there wit. 
neas their transition into pure white men, in a climate where no 
Ethiopian ever changed his skin ! 

And we must make all these changes in far less than one thousand 
years : that is, we start with Ham and Mizraim as Caucasians ; we 
transport them from Assyria into Ethiopia, and watch their transition 
into Negroes, or Berbers, by the efiects of climate, and under the 
vaguest extent of time : we perfect them as such, and doat upon the 
sable or dusky philosophers, who are to instruct Moses, and civilize 
the Greeks. We then bring them back into Egypt, and by magic as 
It were, transmute these Negroes or Berbers, again into pure white 
men, or Caucasians, such as every Egyptian was. We must accom- 
plish all this between Mizraim and Abraham — ^in a space of about 
100 years, by the Hebrew version ; of about 500 by the Septuagint. 
On Egyptian monuments (as I shall prove by facsimile copies) we 
find the Negro and the Berber, painted prior to 1500, B. C, as per. 
fectly distinct from the Egyptian natives, as an Anglo.Sazon is from 
It Chimpansee. £f four Siousand years have not had the slightest 
ofiect in whitening Negroea, how much change of color could have 
been accomplished in onceighth of the time 7 

What should we say, if such a doctrine were maintained in defi. 
ftnce of Scripture, of nature, and of fact 7 We should disdain to regard 
such nonsense ; and yet such is precisely the course we must pur- 
•oe, if Ham be the father of the Elgyptians, and the Egjrptians de. 
•cended the Nile from Ethiopia into Egypt Such is precisely what 
must have occurred, if we believe Herodotus, Diodorus, and their 
Roman plagiansts ; and such is, in fine, the analysis of the Ethiopian 
origin of the E2gyptians, if we pretend to believe the Bible. I will 
cast ethnography to the winda ; I will discard chronology as a dream ; 
but even Sien, I confess my inability to comprehend, or to accept, 
such a tissue of absurdities, if not profanations. 

However, with Genesis for our guide in human primeval raigra. 
Hons, with the Septuagint chronology as our limit, and the Delta an 
inhabitable province, at the time of Mizraim*s arrival from the plains 
of Shinar ; it will be seen, that Egyptian monumental history coin, 
eides — that, where Scripture is silent, other lights are now obtain, 
able— and that, if a blank intervenes between Mizraim and Abnu 
ham's visit, the Sepmagint gives a period of about 550 years : to fill 
which, we have a mass of materials. Turn now to Archbishop 
Usher's chronology, and take note, that between Mizraim and Abnu 
bam, we have to condense all the events into a space not exceeding 
SOO years ; when there could not have been 100,000 inhabitants on ail 
the earth, according to any reasonable statistical calculation ; where, 
as, if Abraham's birth be placed at more than KKX) years after the 
Flood, a period has been allowed for the propagation of mankind, 
which, at least, is more reasonable, no less than more orthodox. 
However, it is sufficient for me to acknowledge Ham and Mizraim 
to be the progenitors of the Egyptians. On the epoch of the latter's 
immigration, I have not the presumption to decide. It is enough 
that it took efiect, at an adequate lapse of time after the Deluge, and 
jet sufficiently remote from Menes, the first Pharaoh of Egypt, to 
admit all relative preparatory events : and as, on Egypt, the Bible 
is silent for many centuries, we may legitimatdy look to other toitrces 
for information. 

The authority of Sir J. G. Wilkinson, on the antiquity of the 
Delta, is supported by that of all scientific gentlemen of present 
times in Egypt, whoae occupations, as surveyors and engineers, enable 
them to corroborate this view by mathematical demonstration. By 
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casual observers, like the writer and other old residents whose bI- 
gratory and sporting habits take them into places where the mora 
traveller never dreams of going, this doctrine is implidtiy believod, 
as agreeing with all their personal experience. We shall have occa> 
sion to return to the inundation of the river, and its prolific alluviam ; 
but, at present, attention is expressly solicited to the following anoar. 
tion, vis : that the Delta and Lower £2gypt, having existed almost io 
their present physical state, since the remotest limit of known time, 
there was no obstacle of an aquatic or mar»hf nature, to preclude 
the immediate settlement of the first immigrants from Asia, in any 
portion thereof, that is by man inhabitable at the present hour. 

Lower Egypt and the Delta, the western province of Boh^yreh, 
and the ** land of Goshen" — ^now the Sharke^yeh, or eastern prov. 
ince— of yore the Tanitic and Bubastite nomes— containing the rich- 
est portions of the alluvium, and blessed by the finest climate (^the 
Valley, would present to any new colony, agricultural or pastoral, 
inducements to sojourn within their area, superior to any that could 
be met with after passing Middle Egypt, or the Heptanomide. 

As from the Thebaid, you proceed upward «dong the Nile about 
Ha4iar Silsilis, the features of the country on either bank undergo a 
change, from fertility to unfruitfulness, from alluvial to hard rodt, 
from cultivation to sterility : nor can it be said that any incitements 
to agriculturists, or any resources for abimdant population, exist be. 
tween Ha^jar Silsilis in lat 25, and Khart oOm about lat 15, com- 
parable in value to those infinitely superior advantages to be- found 
below the Thebaid ; and which increase in the exact ratio of your 
descent from Ethiopia to the Mediterranean. 

Between Hadjar Silsilis, where the sandstone formations rise per- 
pendicularly from the very edge of the river, and where the Nile is 
compressed into its narrowest Egyptian channel, and Kharto6m->t]is 
juncture of the Bidir-eUiibiad, or White Nile, with the Biihr.el4a. 
rek, or Blue iVtIe— there is a length of some 600 miles, as the crow 
flies, and probably 1000 by the windings of the river. 

In this space, population is now, and ever has been, sparse ; widi 
propensities more or less nomadic, and driven by natural causes to be 
rather pastoral than agricultural. If all communication of die in. 
habitants of this line, with the E^ptians on the north, and with the 
Nigritian nations on the south, were cut ofi"; the mass of an abund- 
ant population would perish from starvation, as it would be impos- 
sible for them to raise a sufficiency of food for their sustenance. 
Certain spots, of no great extent, are, however, fertile, and may sup. 
port a population in direct proportion to their alluvial superficies. 
Such a spot was the Isle of Meroe in ancient dajrs. But to supposs 
that, even thereon, the alluvial soil was ever so extensive m to fur- 
nish food for one million of inhabitants, would be contrary to geo- 
logical evidences, as well as to statistical facts. 

About KhartoOm, and upward through SenniMr, the country could 
be rendered extremely prolific, if a radical change were effected in 
the governing power ; but, within a few decades of miles to the 
southward, commence the dense forests and rank vegetation of cen- 
tral Africa, with its inland seas, its annual rains — territoriee that are, 
and for more than four thousand years have been, inhabited solely 
by Negro races ; where no living White man has ever penetrated 
500 mUes ; and whence the White Nile transmits, from unknown 
sources, its ever.bountiful, ever.welcome floods. On these latitudes, 
all we can say is, that we literally kjuno nothing ; but, we may res. 
sonably infer much ; and conjecture ansrthing we please. No hierolo. 
gist doubts, that the Pharaonic governments of Egypt were better 
acquainted with Nigritia 3,500 years ago, than any geographers of 
modem times, who have gone little beyond the legendary fragments 
bequeathed to us, 2000 years ago, by Eratosthenes. 

Now Meroe, we are well aware, ¥ra8 a powerfld state ; and, at one time, 
gave a dynasty of kings to Egypt ; but this was an accidental occtu'. 
rence, of brief duration, and in ages long posterior to primeval epochs 

Here pyramids attest remote antiquity. Temples bear witness of 
later' grandeur. But the Isle of Meroe itself was no <* officina gen. 
tium" — no laboratory of nations. It held a small community. Its 
alluvial soil could merely support a population commensurate with 
its area, and both were small. Immigration created its social strae. 
ture — Commerce supported its vitality and protracted its duration — 
Religion sanctified its inhabitants, and protected their trade. Yet, 
notwithstanding all these attributes, Meroe bore no more relation in 
military strengtii, mass of population, or phjrsical power, to £|gypt ; 
than to the latter country was borne by the Oasis of Se^wah, the 
templed sanctuary of Jupiter Ammon. 

In fact, between Meroe and the Oasis the case is parallel. Botfi 

(were fertile spots, of limited area, in the midst of deserts-— wilder- 
nesses, afibrding secure retreats to wild and varied tribes of nomads. 
Both were equally exposed to their inroads : with this immense ad- 
vantage in favor of Meroe, that she possessed water-communication 
southward and northward ; and that, from her geographical position 
in relation to Abjrssinia, whence journeyed Hindostanie and Arabian 
commerce ; to Nigritia, whence gold, and slaves, and African pro. 
ductions sweUed her marts ; to Lybia, whither flowed the commercial 
stream toward Carthage and Europe ; and to Egypt^ as her presiding 
genius, and " ministering angel," she had resources, of which the 
Oasis could only partially partake. 

Geographical positioii rendered both of them the concentrating 
I poiols for the dlveigraett of commerce, snd the transit of free tnd« 
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Mpumted from ewh other by wilderae«M of gTMi aiient. Tho 
poUdotl foredght of tho rnling powon of Meroe and of tho Omt, 
mada fciiifiM the iiwliiuneDt of that coclrol and dominion, which 
mete darned to them by the limited Dumber of their inhabitant!, ajid 
the paucity of their reipoctive inherent rcMiurcea. And the roving 
BiihkR«e, the nngle-minded* Berber, the predator; Arab, and the 
Lfbian archer, acknowledged the moraJ eway of the wise and tacrod 
hierophania— flew to arme at their bidding to defend the temple*, or 
to harry a foe — apaied the cBiavana, tiaiereiug thelt lutive waitea, 
out of pioui respect, and lupentilioui fear, of the sacerdotal guardi- 
ans of commerce--'and apell-bound, as it were, by the moral domia- 
lon of superior wiiidom, cringed beneath the diclaiM ti the " high 
piiesla of Aman-Rt." 

It was not from their fertility, which was partial ; it was not from 
diair military force, which was insigaificanl ; it was not from their 
population, which on their cultivable area waa unimportant ; it waa 
not from the inherent resources of their territory, which were inade- 
quate — that Meroe and the OaaiB, rose anpreme over the wildernea, 
>jd ruled with deepotic sway over the tribes of men to each respee. 
tirely adjacent; but, from tlie political wifdom of their ropecCive 
goTemmenti. And, of what race were thew ngei, these deep. 
thinking politicians I I answer, they were Caucasians; they wore 
white men ; (hey were Egyptians — the bigh.caete descendents of 
Ham, the Asiatic I and iheir dominien over the varied natians, by 
whom they were surronuded, proceeded from the mental and phyaicai 
anpeiiority af the Caucasian over ail African aboriginea. 

These Caucasians founded a pontificate at Meroe, and at the Oaais, 
originating in the eame hierarchal doctrine, and supported by its ties 
with, and aflUiations proceeding from, the founders of Tbebea and 
•f Memphis. Its away waa based upon the aame political principlea 
which have, tbroogh ao many centuries, preserved Christian Rome, 
and not upon phfiieal importance. The sources were political fore- 
thought, and intellectual discrimination ; its duration proceeded from 
their utility to the happiness of man, and was conmcrated by the: 
jodicioos and salutary protection of man's material interests. By 
itIlLen web conhning hia physical power* of reaiatance, while by 
moiBl influence it secured his obedience. 

When, therefore, Meroe and the Oaaia aroae. It became the inie 
nat of every neighhoring tribe and individual, to 



D the prosperity of commerce, so canducive to 
the intarebMige of social relations ; nor did Meroe expire, till the 
doctiiite changed, alter a duration of SOOO yean. 

1 am perfectly aware of all the viewa that have been put forth by 
the learned Von Ueeren, on these tabjeet* ; and owe many of my 
conclusions to the light derived from him, and othen ; but hiero. 
glyphieal and eraniologicnl discoveries have served to diaaipale •oms 
of their poaitioaB. That beautiful fabric of Fn^'eaaar Heet«n, So 
•sloundingly constructed from such crude materials, is correct in 
■yatvn ; but. In regard to Meroe, its application is now reversed ; for, 
instead of appertaining to primeval periods, it waa not consolidated 
till some TOO B. C. ; and we an diacanring sabjects aoteceding this 
date by twsnty centuries. 

It is said by Diodoms, that Egypt held about eight millions of 
population, from the Isl Cstarsct to the sea. At preaent, owing to 
the benign rule of Mohsmmed All, there are teas than two milliona. 
In Nubia, DotigoU, Meroe, as far as Khartobm, it seems questionable, 
if, including the nomads of the adjacent deserts, there ever were as 
■naLy as tne million of inhabitants. At preaent, there are leas. 
Even these must look to Egypt, or Nigt^tis, for the bulk of aliment ; 
for there is not allnvium enough in these regions now, whereon to 
tiisa a sufficiency of aubstance, from Anwkn to Kharlobm. And 
yet, evsry ycsr the Nile has brought down additional soil, so that the 
alluvium is greater now than formerly. Meroe was • province of 
Egypt for 91)00 years ; fw, how could the Fharaonle armies have 
conquered Negro nations without passing by Meroe t Armiee in 
Ethiopia must follow die river; else they can Gad n« sufficiency of 
water ; and following the river, to reach Negro nations, not nearer 
to Egypt tbu iaL IS, they must unavoidably have pawed by Meroe. 
Negro* on not a migratory race in Ethiopic latiludea, and only come 
northward hy compulaton. 

We have gona a* deeply as was necessary Into the sultieci before 
tM 10 show, ttiat the case of Meroe is parsUel with (hat of the Oaais. 
Mo one, I presonM, will think it possible that (he orlglDal source of 
Aa Egyptiana waa at the Oe^ rf Seawah. Seripttially, elhno. 
paidiically, geologically, philologlcally, geographically, Ustorieally, 
and moniimantslly. It ia •« onteaeonable to make Meroe in Ethiopia 
die Urfli.plaee of the Egyptian*. ItbvalnloqnotaHeiDdotnsorlHo. 
donM^ Entcathenas or Strabo, on question* whereon diey oould learn 
bntlittle,iiWBmuchaB the events precede them by SOOOyear*. Wdi 
Iheae elaancal writers, as with some othen in modem timsa, It ha* 
been customary to take " omne tgootum pro magnifieo. " 

Bnfficient has been sud, to evince Iha stsnd we take in early Egyn. 
tian history. In order that we may not find oorselvea behind the age in 
Iha Mntinnal progress of discovery; and, in the same mode flnt we M. 
■ened that the Delta was inhabitable at the time ef Mixralm^ anival, 
aonowwe still maintain, that Meroe and Ediioida were nnqnalifi*' 
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nobTe race, whom we now know to have been high-caste CaucasianSi 
A point baa been reached in this eipcaition, where, before pro- 
ceeding further, it is imperative on me to acknowledge the source, 
whence I derive these views of primevsl Nilotic hialoiy ; snd it is 
with cheerful readiness that I indicate ray valued friend, Dr Smuu, 
Gm. Moitoh, of Philadelphia, as my authority for the positive do> 
monstntlon of the Caucasian race, and Asiatic origin of the ancient 

Jnder the tide of " Crania ^gypiiaea," will appear from Dr. Mor* 
lon'a pen, a memoir, wherein tho Caucasian race of the early Fba< 
raonic Egyptians ia, for the first time, demonstrated, by a mass of 
crsniological, anatomical, historical and monumental evidence. I 
have had the full advantage of Dr. Morton's reviiion of whatever on 
this subject is herein advanced ; while, so far as my name may b« 
anociated with the "Crania £gyptiaca," it need only be aaid that I 
derive the original idea, all the crsniological facts in lis tupport, snd 
by far the greater portion of the argument herein put forward, from 
the perusal of tbia work in monuscripl ; no Ion than from thoeo snth 
jecta having, for aii years, formed the substance of much epialolaiy 
Intercoorae, and for many montha, the conetani theme of conveim- 
tions between its author and myielf. 

Wero it not for tho conviction, thus acquired from the incontnv 
vertible array of facts >et forth in the " Crania A^ptiaca," (fact* 
hitherto unpublished by any writer in the world ; snd, with the ex> 
ception of Sir. J. G. Wilkinson and one or two olhera, heralofoia 
contested by all hieroglyphical suthoriiici,) I chould not have ven- 
tured to take up against the opinions of learned end nrdearned, the 
sabject of the Caucasian race of the Egyptians; but reposing in con- 
fidence upon the labors of one so eminendy qualified to decide, I am 
not apprehensive of the conaequencea in the minds of those who 
will peruse the work thua annouoced. FurthencDrc, its eatbor i* 
not reaponaible for uiy deviation* from hia views I may, perhspa 
erroneoualy, have adopted. 

To show, however, that an adequate foundation exists for the novel 
ssaertions I have made, I extract from tho " proccedinga of the Anie> 
rican Philosophical Society," Philadelphia, November and Decem- 
ber, 1843, a communicatlan made at dieir meeting oi the I6th Da. 
comber last, with a few verbal corrcctiooa and additions fuhaoqucnt- 
ly handed mo. 

"Dt.B.G. Morton read the first part of • paper, " On the Form of 
a* Head, and odier Ethnographic Chatacten of the Ancient Egyp> 
tiana," which was referred to a Conmiiltee. 

" In this paper, Dr. Morton fint took a view of thoae nationa with 
whom the Egyptians appear to have held intercourse, either for war 
or commerce, in the esriy epochs of their history ; and among tho** 
whom he haa been able to identify, from a comparison of the head* 
figured in the works of RoselUni, ai« the Celts, the Scythians, tha 
PelMgic and Semitic nations, the Hindoos, Arabs and Negroes. Dr. 
M.** ethiufinphio observations have been made on one hondrad 
crania of ancient Egypdaos, obtained by Mr. G. R. Gliddon at seven 
different sepulchrsl localilias, from Memphis, in Lower Egypt, In 
Deb6d, in Nubia ; and the author haa elaaaed the whole series in 
the following manner i 

1. Arela.EttP''">*i under which deeienaiion are embraced tha 
purer Caucasian nations, as soen in the Semitic tribes of Western 
Asia, and the Pelasgio communities of Southern Europe. 

9. Avttrn-Egfptiatt t in which the cranium blends the chartcteia 
of the Hindoo and Southern Arab; which people, in the opinion of 
the author, irera engrafted on the aboriginiil population of Ethiopia, 
and thua gave rise to the celebrated Meroilo nation* of antiquity. 

3. IftfnUnd crania, in which the oeteological development eat' 
responds to that of the Negro, while the hair, though haiah and 
aomewbal wiry, la long and not woolly; thus ptesenting that com- 
bination of featnrea which is familiar in the Mulatto grode* of tbn 
presenl day. 

4. Negn. 

In many of the crania, the Arcto-Egyptian, Anatro-Egyptjan and 
Semitic eharacteti are variously blsnded ; whils a few of ihem 
also preaent Ineea of Nagro lineage, modifying the feature* of tbn 
preceding types. The author preaenled, in anticipation of another 
section o( his memoir, the fallowing tabular view of the entire coL, 
lostiOD of heads, in which each one is clsssed according to the pm- 
ponderanco of national organic characters. 
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It, therefore, appears that the Caacaaian crania eonstitate about 
nine-tenths of the whole number ; that the Negroloid heads are about 
one in thirteen ; and that among them all there is but one unmixed 
Negro. 



It will also bo perceived, that the Austro-Egyptian conformation 
increases in proportion as we ascend the Nile and enter Nubia. 

Tho author refers the blending of the Arcto-Elgyptian, Austral. 
Eg}rptian, and other communities, to three principal periods of Egyp- 
tian history, viz : 

1. Tho conquest by the Hykshoe or Shepherd kings, B. C. 2083, 
when the Egyptians of all ranks were driven into Ethiopia for a 
period of 260 years. 

2. The Ethiopian dynasty of three 'kings which lasted 40 years, 
bennning B. C. 719. 

3. The conquest by Cambyses, B. C. 5'J8, when the distinctions of 
casto and nation were comparatively disregarded for upward of two 
centuries, during which period the people of Asia, Europe and Ni. 
gritia were freely admitted into Egypt. 

Dr. Morton's ethnographical researches, conjoined with the evi. 
dence of history and the monuments, have led him to draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1. That Egypt was originally peopled by the Caucasian race. 

2. That the great preponderance of heads conforming in all their 
characters to those of the purer Caucasian nations, as seen in the 
Pclasgic and Semitic tribes, suggests the inference that the valley 
•f the Nile derived its primitive civilized inhabitants from one of 
these sources ; and the greater proportion of this series of crania in 
Lower Egypt may, perhaps, serve to indicate the seats of early 
eolonizatlon. 

3. That the Austral^Egyptian or MerOite communities were in 
great measure derived from the Indo-Arabian stock ; thus pointing 
to a triple Caucasian source for the origin of the Egyptians, when 
regarded as one people extending from MerGe to the Delta. 

4. That the Negro race exists in the Catacombs in the mixed or 
Negroloid character ; that even in this modified tjrpe their presence 
ia comparatively unfrequent ; and that if Negroes, as is more than 
probable, were numerous in Egypt, their social position was chiefly 
in ancient times what it yet i8,'that of plebeians, servants and slaves." 

The Scriptures inform us, that Mizraim came from the banks of 
the Euphrates into Africa, and that his descendants colonized Lower 
Egypt. 

To bring the ancestors of the Egyptians from Ethiopia, leads to 
consequences irreconcilable with primeval biblical migrations. Ham 
and his son were indisputably Caucasians — to find, therefore, that 
their Egjrptian descendants were Caucasians also, is perfectly in ac- 
cordance with nature, and with Scripture. 

Lower Egypt and the Delta, would naturally be the region most 
suited to agriculture ; and contrary again to the general current of 
opinion, it was here that the earliest Eg3rptians settled — ^it was here, 
that the most ancient cities arose — and here, that the most ancient 
monumental piles still remain, to attest the correctness of the asser- 
tion. 

The erection, in Lower Egypt, of the most ancient monuments 
we encounter, does not at all impede the migration of the Caucasian 
race, at a very early period into the Thebaid, or even as far as Meroe ; 
nor is the inferior relative antiquity of those vast edifices, that proud- 
ly demand, for Thebes, and the Thebaid, an age nearly parallel to 
^ose of Lower Egypt, devoid of explanation on other grounds ; but, 
it is an indisputable fact, since the application of the ChampoUion 
tests to any of the ruins in the Nilotic valley, that the most ancient 
vestiges preserved to us lie north; and the earliest extant are the 
Memphite pyramids ; while those found to the southward, are com- 
paratively more recent ; with the doubtful exception of the pyramids 
of Meroe in Ethiopia, which will be attended to in due course. 

In the interval previous to the accession of Menes, and subsequent 
to the dispersion of mankind from Shinar, must that wandering tribe 
of Caucasians, who settled permanently in the valley of the Nile, 
nave entered Egypt from Asia ; and although we possess not the 
slightest account of the time, beyond that of its occurrence between 
Noah and Abraham, and none of the mode in which this march 
must have taken place, from Assyria into Egypt ; yet, the fact of the 
Anatic origin, and Caucasian race of the early £2gyptians being de. 
clared in the Bible, and proved by anatomy, with monumental and 
historical corroborations ; it may be desirable to inquire how far geo- 
graphical facilities smoothed their path, and whether topographical 
circumstances, in coimection with localities in Egjrpt, admit of and 
confirm their introduction. 

According to the facts, set forth in Morton's *< Crania JBgyptiaca," 
we find the Caucasians occupying Egypt, at the remotest time we 
can descry; and any errors unintentionally committed in speculating 
apon the road they took from the Asiatic continent to Egypt, will 
not affect the fact of their joomey. 

Whether their progresf was slow^ fiieh M • pastonl people (we 



may infer they were at that primeval time) encumbered vrith familiea 
and flocks, would necessarily adopt ; or whether it was Am rapid 
march of men driven by political convulsions, or family ibuda toMisk 
safety in countries remote from their first origin, are questions ia 
themselves hypothetical, though the former speculation has most oi 
probability. Whether dieir migration, from east to west, was ante, 
rior or posterior to the dispersion of Babel, I leave others to deter- 
mine ; in either case, we may recognize the all-wise hand of Provi. 
dence, accomplishing by natural instruments, and according to im- 
mutable organic laws, the object of man's creation. Whether, prior 
to their entry, they possessed any information concerning the fertility 
and solubri^ of ^at smiling volley.land, whereon the ** sacred Nile" 
by its periodical inundations, spreads its rich alluvium, must ever 
remain doubtful. 

That they had their women with them is certain ; as they preserved 
their blood, pure and intact, from amalgamation with African abo- 
rigines ; excepting, in partial instances, of much later times, proceed- 
ing from very natural causes, and affecting mainly those provinces 
which were acUacent to these Africans ; but no more influencing the 
mass of population in Lower and Middle Egypt, at any period, than 
is spparent, or usual, as I have before remarked, with the present 
Felliih and Arab inhabitants of these districts at this day. 

The simplest vinw of the case would lead one to infer, that, in 
proportion as the increase of human and animal population rendered* 
the area of Assyria too limited for the peaceful attainment of a 
sufficiency of food, small parties, oflsets from the patriarchal tree, 
wandered, like the B6dawees of the present day, pasturing their cat- 
tle in search of forage, along the valleys of Palestine. The van. 
guard of these nomads, pushed forward constantly by the advance 
of later separations from tho main body, or induced by other contin. 
gences, which we may conjecture, but cannot define, crossed the 
small desert, which even at the present day, in winter, offers every 
facility for similar migrations, and reached the valley of the Nile, 
somewhere in the vicinity of Pelusium. 

Once in the land of Goshen, it may be readily imagined, whoever 
came the first would not be long in inviting his friends and relations 
to join him (and to sojourn permanently) in, what must have been 
to a herdsman, as it is the present day to the agriculturist, a terres. 
trial paradise. Similar causes always produce similar effects. Po. 
pulation increased, and migration continued, until every atom of the 
then alluvial soil between the deserts of Suez and of Lybia, and 
from the sea beach to that extreme point, where an African climate 
becomes mortiferous to the white man (which region commences 
about the 16th degree of latitude in Ethiopia above Egypt,) was 
colonized by the Asiatic Caucasians ; and, in those remote countries, 
by their intermixed descendants. As population increased, the 
herdsman was forced, by interest, and want of pasture room, to be- 
come a farmer ; and the first spade struck into the yieldiiig black mud 
of the receding Nile, was the first step toward that civSization and 
power which, for 2000 years, made £^pt the greatest country oi the 
earth. 

I deem it requisite oiriy to allude to the prevalent, but erroneous 
notion of the African origin of the ancient Egjrptians, in so far as to 
express my disbelief of the possibility, that the Caucasian route from 
Asia to Egypt, could have lain, in those primeval times, across the 
Red Sea, at the atraits of Bftb-el-Mandeb, or liigher up. Let any one 
look at the map, and measure the distance from Assyria to Meroe, 
by that road — ^let him pause and consider the vast geographical ob- 
structions to be encountered in Arabia : the time it would take to 
overcome them ; and then let him consider the litde chronological 
space we have for the events that occurred in Egypt between Miz. 
raim and Abraham ; and allowj that without overthrowing Scripture, 
this doctrine cannot be maintained. 

From Assyria and the plains of Shinar, even at this day (aside 
from human insurmountable difficulties) the journey through Arabia 
across the Red Sea, into Abyssinia, over the deserts of Cstareflf^ to 
Meroe, and thence down the Nile, 1600 miles, to Lower Egjrpt and 
the sea-board, would bo almost impossible to a family accompanied 
by children and by flocks. It may be objected, that this migration 
was not immediate, but may have occupied ages. In tkat case, my 
reply is, that their journey must have been rapid, and accomplished 
within a few years ; or we must reject even the Septuagint chro- 
nology as instdSciont. To pass over the Red Sea with flocks and 
large family incumbrances, implies vessels; whence could they ol>. 
tain timber on the western Arabian coast ? how procure mntfiriiji 
for naval construction and outfit, in those primeval times 7 

A mere glance at the map of Abjrssinia will present obetadefl, 
after their supposititious arrival on die western shore of the Red 
Sea, to render their progress toward Meroe and Ethiopia, anything 
but desirable ; nor is there any point, whereon the advocates of the 
African theory con hang a reasonable hypothesis, since the results 
obtained by Dr. Morton, and detailed in his ** Crania JEgjrptiaca.** 

Asiatic in their origin, springing from the same stock as Shem 
and Japheth, and Caucasian in their osteological conformation, the 
ESgyptians were white men, of no darker hue than a pure Arab, a 
Jew, or a Phoenician ; and it is quite as justifiable, and equally rea. 
sonaJ>Ie, to draw the dusky and tiie sable inhabitants of Africa froot 
Shem, tiie type of the Hebrews and the Arabe ; or firom Japheth, tte 
type of the Eoropeam^ai toderife theBerben and the Nqfroes ftoni 
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Ham, whom Scripture tells us was the parent of the Egyptians ; and 
as such, Ham most have been an Asiatic and Caucasian, since we 
kno^ poeitivelj, that his Egjrptian descendants were Caucasians, as 
pure-blooded in origin as oureolves. 

The climate of E^pt will never change a Caucasian into a Negro, 
a black into a white man ; and we have yet to learn what effect cli. 
mate may have had, in every other latitude, on the physical organi- 
lation of man, on the material variation of his hair and skin, or on 
his osteological and craniological conformation. 

How the real African aborigines— the Berbers and the Negroes, 
were disseminated over Ethiopia and Nigritia, is foreign to my dis. 
eourse, nor do I presume to offer an hypothesis. 

It does not seem possible (although the men are excellent awim. 
mers) that they, and still leas their females and children, swam across 
the Red Sea ! and, if it be necessary to import these African races 
fVom the Asiatic hive, the same reasons which render the Isthmus of 
Suez the route the most natural to the Caucasian children of Ham, 
may likewise have served for the ancestors of the Berbers and the 
Negroes. 

Equally unnecessary does it seem, to speculate whether Elgypt was 
inhabited by any or by what tribe of man, at the period of Mizraim*8 
immigration; because such a speculation would imply the possibility 
of the existence of other people at the time of Noah's descent from 
the ark-— a supposition hitherto irreconcilable with all we learn from 
Scripture. Tbiese are problems still insoluble by human reason — 
dieir results, such as are developed to us, point out the miraculous 
ordinations of the Creator without unfolding his inscrutable wayn — 
and I again repeat, there is no more biblical reason or authority to 
derive the Negroes from Ham, than from Shcm or Japheth ; and if 
climate is to have effected the change, the same causes must have 
produced the same effects, operating on the same physical principles; 
so that it is just as probable that the Caucasian Shem or the Cauca. 
■ian Japheth was the parent of African races, as the Caucasian Ham, 
whose children, the Egyptians, were like their father and his blood- 
brothera, Asiatics and Caucasians. 

Finally, it seems more natural, that a tribe, coming from Asia and 
adopting Egypt as its resting place, should have entered that country 
by die route which, from the eariiest times, has been the high road 
of nations between the Asiatic and African continents. It was by 
the Isthmus of Suez that the Hykshoe, the Scythian shepherd kings 
of remote antiquity, came and were expelled ; this Isthmus wss like, 
wise the beaten road of the Hebrews from Abraham to the Exodus, 
as it is at the present day between Jerusalem and Egypt It served 
the Elgyptians under the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, as the route 
for their military expeditions and for all conmiercial intercourse with 
Asia. 

The Penians, under Cambyses and Artaxerxes Ochu!«, Alexander 
with bis Macedonian phalanx, the Saracens under Aamer, and the 
Ottomans under Sooltlm Sele^m, used it as their undeviating highway 
into and out of E2g3rpt ; while from the most sncient postdiluvian 
period to the present hour, it has afforded and will continue to afford, 
tiie same facilities between Asia and Africa, that induced me to select 
it as the route of the Caucasian family of Mizraim. 

An important confirmation of the Asiatic origin of the Egyptians, 
and, indeed, of all the views herein put forward, is to be derived 
from the results established by the learned eUinographer, philologist, 
and critical hierologist. Dr. Leipsius ; who has proved the affinities 
between the Indo-Germanic, Semitic and Coptic languages, to be 
identical, proceeding from their common origin in one primeval 
source. This discovery puts the seal of authenticity even as to laru 
guage upon the Asiatic origin of the eariy Egyptians ; while it goes 
far to explain all Coptic linguistical affinities with Hebrew, Arabic, 
Sanscrit, and other Asiatic tongues. 

We have brought the children of Ham, under Mizraim, into Lower 
Egypt : here they settle ; hero they multiply ; and hence they spread 
all over the alluvial soil of Egypt, from the Mediterranean to Meroe, 
following the Nile, in a natural coune uf migration and settlement 
Agriculture supersedes all pastoral habits ; cities and orderiy commu- 
nities taks the place of the tents and the roving irregularities of the 
Nomad, The progress of civilization must have been so amazingly 
rapid, that to preserve our confidence in Scriptural chronology, we 
are foreed to conclude (as stated in a previous chapter) that the chiU 
dren of Ham brought along with them all die knowledge and experi- 
ence accumulated during antediluvian periods from Adam to Noah, 
and by this second father of the human race, transmitted to the Egyp- 
tians. We can form but little idea of its original amount ; but, within 
a few generations from the immigration of Mizraim, we find monu. 
ments that attest a skill in the arts, an acquaintance with practical 
sciences, a profound knowledge of political economy and principles 
of government, an extent of civilization of every lund, equal (save in 
the luxury and refinements superfluous to the necessities of human 
life) to the extreme civilization and well-regulated social system ex- 
isting in Egypt at any future period. There are very few arts or 
sciences, the esrly antiquity of which astounds us on the monuments 
of Egjrpt, but must have been familiar to the Egjrptians prior to the 
erection of the pyramids. As we proceed, we shall mention solne 
of the most prominent 

The time and the increasing ratio of population, are equally undo. 
fimhU {With this ezoeptioiiy that, taking the Delage eomewhere about 



3800 B. C on the authority of the Septuagint, and the immigration 
of Mizraim into Elgypt in the third generation after the Flood, we 
have a vacuum of about four hundred yean ; which we may legiti- 
mately fill with all these preparatory labors. The reason I pretend 
even to guess at the interval (which is purely conjectural, and merely 
possible) is, that the events which I shall soon show to have occurred 
subsequendy, occupy all the space left, from about 2700 B. C. to the 
present year. It is with extreme difficulty that, even then, Egyptian 
chronological faeU can be circumscribed within this limited area. 

Traditionary legends, floating in the works of Greek writcra on 
Elgypt, inferences gleaned from the mythological doctrines that wrap 
truth in the garb of fable, and deductions legitimately drawn from 
the monuments, enable us to consider it probable, that a priestly aris. 
tocracy was the fint form of general government in Egypt ; created 
gradually out of the union of those patriarchal heads of villages, who 
probably governed, each his own family, in the same manner that 
an Arab tribe of the present day is ruled by its own Shdykh and the 
elden of the community. This would bo perfectly in accordance 
with Oriental and Asiatic customs, that have varied but little since 
the patriarchal ages in Lower Asia and Arabia. 

A hierarchy appeara to have been the first form of general govern, 
ment adopted by the Egyptians of that primeval period ; which we 
feel perauaded preceded the establishment oi a monarchy. This 
hierarchy, we presume to have commenced widiin a few generations 
of Mizrsim's immediate descendants ; to have increased in power 
until the accession of Menes, the first Pharaoh ; and to have ruled 
£!gypt during the conjectural period of about 400 years. 

It is here necessary to explain, that, from the earliest times, the 
Caucasian inhabitants of the Valley of the Nile regulated their ifocial 
system by the division of castes ; which, however, must not be judged 
of by the notions we derive from India ; for the Egyptian byotera of 
caste was merely a division of classes, without any of those rigidities 
to this day practiced in Hindostan. 

From the primitive simplicity of a patriarchal government, wherein 
the eldest of the tribe governs by general consent, ss a father controls 
the domestic welfare of his family, the gradual increase of the num. 
bera of these eldera, in proportion to the increase of tlieir respective 
families, probably suggested to them the propriety of union ; and the 
Egyptians, essentially a religious community, bowed beneath the 
mild rule of a theocracy. This theocracy, formed by the union of 
the elden, was the fint form of general government, in which secular 
and ecclesiastical interests, at fint submitted to the control of the 
sged, become in a short time a hereditary right in certain families ; 
where the character of priest gave power, independendy of the age 
of the individual. 

Champollion Figeac has so clearly expressed the most accurate 
views on this particular head, that I will adopt his language. 

**A theocracy, or a government of priests, was the fint known to 
the Elg3rptian8 ; and it is necessary to give this word prie»Uf the ac 
captation that it bore in remote times, when the ministen of reli. 
gion were also the ministen of science (and knowledge ;) so thst 
they united in their own persons two of the noblest missions with 
which man can be invested, the worehip of the Deity, and the cuU 
tivation of intelligence. 

" This theocracy was necessarily despotic. On the other hand^ 
with regard to despotism, (we add these reflections, to reassure the 
readen too ready to take alarm at the social condition of the early 
Elgyptians,) there are so many different kinds of despotism, that the 
Elgyptians had to accept one of them, as an unavoidable condition. 
In fact, there is in a theocratic government the chance of religious 
despotism ; in a monarchy, the chance of a military despotism ; in 
an aristocracy, or oligarchy, the chance of a feudal dcFpotisni ; in a 
republic, the chance of a democratic despotism — everywhere a chance 
of oppression. The relative good will be where these several chances 
are most limited.'* And, with respect to the form of government 
best adapted to the social happiness of man, opinions are as varied 
as are die countries, and human races on the earth. That institu. 
tion which is admirably suited to Europeans, may bo odious and de. 
leterious to Orientals. 

In Elgjrpt, under the primitive theocratic government, the nation was 
divided into three distinct classes — the priesU, the mt^'tory, and the 
people ; an arrangement whereby the fint two, the privileged classes, 
conspired to hold the third*, and most numerous, in subjection. 

** Time and the hour run through tho roughest day :" and when a 
political evil becomes insupportable, nature has provided that it shall 
work its own cure. 

The progress which time ineviubly realizes everywhere, effected 
in Egypt a notable alteration in this state of things. 

A rivalry sprang up between the two ruling classes. The militsry 
grew tired of blixidly submitting to ecelesiastieal sway, without par. 
taking of their full diare of control. The physical power being in 
the hands of the military chiefs, a revolution was the consequence 
of these jealousies. 

A military chieftain seized the sceptre of dominion ; established 
a royal government, and made the throne hereditary, through hia 
line of descendants. A soldier of fortune, but a statesman in mind, 
changed and ameliorated the social condition of Elgypt ; and eon. 
seerating the progress the nation had already made, perpetoated It 
throogfa a long succession of afier centuries. 
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" who walks with Amun," of the aenlptiires ; 
who, from the days of Synoellos, has been con. 
founded with Mizralm« or rather, according to 
Syncellus, with Mestraim. 



I would here obeerve, that if ancient Egypt 
was eYer called Meatrea, we hare no evidence 
T T j^ ^ « ei. of the name in hieroglyphics : although it may 
*^ *» c J be derived from two Egyptian roots, and com- 

pounded of Mes, begotten, and He, the Sun. If JVfizraim be Mes- 
craim he was certainly not Menes ; and if Mones be Mestraim, he 
was certainly not Mizraim, who preceded Menos, by at least 400 
years* We fall into palpable anachronisms in endeavoring to make 
one man out of two personages, distinct in time, in name, in attri- 
butes, and in everything else. Brevity requires that I should limit 
my aiguments simply to the exposition of this fact ; by not observing 
which, ancient and modem writers, (with a few exceptions among 
the hieroglyphistB, including the learned chronologist. Dr. Hales,) 
have rendered early Egjrptian history a chaos of anachronisms. 

This grand political revolution had, over the social weUaie of the 
nation, an influence moet salutary and durable. From a sacerdotal 
despotism, that in the name of Heaven exacted implicit obedience to 
the privileged members of the hierarchy, the Egyptians passed under 
the authority of a tempered civil monarchy, and acquired a constitu. 
tion that rendered them free as well as happy. 

The chief of the state was king, or Pharaoh ; and his power was 
transmitted, in the order of primogenitureship to his male children ; 
to his daughters, if he had no sons ; or to his brothers or sisters, if 
his direct line should, by absence of ofiapring, be broken* There 
was no Salic law in Egypt; and in a country where fenuUet were 
admitted to a full participation in all legitimate privileges with man — 
where women were queens in their own right — royal priestesses from 
their birth *, and otherwise treated as females are, in all civilized and 
Christian countries; there were none of these social restrictions 
that elsewhere enslaved the minds, or constrained the persons of the 
gentler sex. 

We have the most positive and incontrovertible evidence, in a 
series of monuments coeval with £!gyptian events for 2500 years, to 
prove that the female sex in Egypt was honored, civilized, educated, 
and as free as among ourselves ; and this is the most unanswerable 
proof of the high civilization of that ancient people. This is the 
strongest point of distinction between the Egyptian social system of 
ancient times, and that of any other eastern nation. Even among 
the Hebrews, the Jewish female was never placed in relation to man, 
in the same high position as her more happy and privileged sister en. 
joyed in Egypt, And if, at the present day, Mahommedanism has 
overthrown all the rights of the female sex in the valley of the Nile ; 
or if, in any ancient or modem nation, females were or are oppressed, 
it was certainly not from the eariy children of Ham that they took 
their precedent ; not from the primitive Caucasian inhabitants of 
Egypt, that the enslavers of the gentler sex received their lesson. 
Some of the evidence for this assertion will appear as we proceed ; 
but, in the mean time, let us render to the ancient £2gyptians the 
proud honor of being the first nation who appreciated the moral ca. 
pabilities, social virtues, intellectual attributes, and civil rights of 
woman. 

In the procession. Tomb of Gurnah, the gallantry of the Egyp. 
tians is proved, by two queens — Aahopht and Aahmes-Nofreari 
(queens of Amunoph 1st.) taking precedence of the kings ; and this 
in a private tomb ! 

The royal authority was not absolute. The sacerdotal order pre- 
served in the councils, their rightful positions — the military were 
there to maintain order and to strengthen the monarchy, but were 
eJttxeii.8oldier8 ; and in the great assemblies, termed ptoMgyriu, 
wherein all religious, warlike, civil, administrsttive, commercial, poli. 
tical, statiBtical, internal and external aflairs were periodically 
.reated ; the priests, the military, the corporations, and the people 
were represented, and the interests of all were protected, according 
%> the wise institutions of the Egyptians. The classes of £gypt may 
bo divided into four great castes ; but not, as before said, on the 
rigid syste:3i of the Hindoos. These were the priests, the soldieis, 
the agriculturalists, and the tradesmen of all denominations ; each 
subdivided into more or less categories— but no E|g3rptian was an 
cmteast from civil rights in this world, or debarred from eternal hap. 
piness in the worid to come, save by his own misconduct ; and in 
the latter respect, the king and the peasant were equally amenable 
to the inexorable judgment of Axihti— '* the fatore state,*' and 
idtimate tribunal. 

With the accession of Menes, dates the consolidation of the inter, 
ntl poUty, and of those wise and well.regulated institutions, that 
■atonish us by their perfection and practical utitity, as much as by 
the remoteness of their antiquity. I do not, at present, deem it ne* 
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the greater portion will be rather a consequence of the history of 
Egypt, as I am about to unfold it ; while I prefer leaving wh^vef 
may now be omitted to a future summary. It is necessary fiiat to 
establish the chronolc^cal scale of hierogl]rphic developmenti» 
before discussing points, which in date are dependent on mono- 
mental evidence. 

The fragments we poesess of ancient Egyptian history, in the 
writings of early travellers and chroniclers, permit our dividing Iha 
dynasties. of Elgypt into three categories, viz: 

]s^- The rule of the (tods— or Aurits ; 
2nd— The rale of the Demigods— or Mestreans ; 
3rd — The rule of thirty.one successive human djmaetieo ' or 
Egyptians. 

I. The Gods. Under this designstion It msy be plausibly con- 
jectured, that the ancient Eg>'ptian8, in their legendary tales to tha 
Greeks, classed those primeval events, which are known to us as 
antediluvian. It is also curious, that ** Cronus, and the other twelfw 
divinities," who are said to have reigned during 3984 years, do not 
very widely differ in number from the patriarchal generations firom 
Adam to Noah. The sun, in hieroglyphics, being a type of Honn^ 
which is of the same root as Rii, Ouro, Aur, gave probably the nama 
of AuriUB to the figyptians, as the " children of the sun J' The won! 
Aurits has been referred to the *' Golden age," of heathen *"ytho* 
logy, but the term aurum itself is derived trom that universal root 
aicr, the sun, which reverses the current derivation. 

II. The DE]ncK)D8— or Mestrteans, may be explained hypotheti. 
cally, as referring to those pristine poetdiluvian times, which em- 
brace the dark period from Noah to the accession of Menes i a period, 
according to my view, of some 500 years ; in the fint century of 
which Mizraim may have colonized Egypt. The term Mestr«an« 
viewed, as above stated, in its meaning of " begotten of the 
again sends us back to the primitive awr, 

III. The Mew, or Egyptians, commence their rule with ^ 

the first Pharaoh, and continue through 31 successive d3mastiei^ i» 
the invasion of Alexander the Great, in B. C. 3%2. From tl^ era, 
history and the monuments enable us to define the period of tha 
Laoidi, or Ptolemies, down to 29 B. C. The hieroglyphics thenca 
bring us down to Caiucalla, the Roman Emperor, when this moda 
of writing ceased, about 215 after the Christian era, and when tha 
race of Ham ceased to be politically recognizable. 

In regard to the reign of the gods, and the demigods, however, 
one point is very clearly established by Sir J. G. Wilkinson; which 
is, that the Egyptians never had the foUy or impiety to trace their 
own origin tQ. deities. On the contrary, they ridicuded the Greeks, 
for supposing Aemselves to be a heaven.descended race, in a right 
line of succession ; for the Elgyptians were a practical people, «]id a 
sensible. 

When the priests showed to Herodotus a aeries of 345 imsges of 
men, who hsd successively filled the office of high priest ; as, at a 
former period, they had exhibited a similar set of portraits to Heoa- 
tsBus — they laughed at Hecateus, who claimed a deity for his 16th 
ancestor ; and told Herodotus, that " each was a Piromis, son of a 
Piromis." Piromis being the Greek corrap^ion of the Coptic Plroxi, 
the man ; and the strict meaning of the sentence being " a man, soa 
of a man ;*' we have herein an indisputable proof of Herodotus^ 
ignorance of the commonest words of the native language of a 
country, concerning which he wrote so largely, and so very leant, 
edly. His ignorance was natural enough, but his presumption may 
be derided by us, ss much as his credulity was the sport of tha 
humorous Egyptians. 

When, therefore, in a document, called by Syncellus ** tha Old 
Egyptian Chronicle," the rule of gods and demigods on earth, pre. 
cedes the reign of human monarchs ; we must make full allowanca 
for the errors of Greek translators, rendering into their own tongna, 
and adapting to Hellenic comprehension, the lofty ideas, and mystic 
designations of the Egyptians. Nor must we accuse the dead, whosa 
monuments present a mute refutation of Grecian fallacies, of an. 
tertaining fantasies, such as are handed down to as fa|X Harodotos. 
Under the guise of mystic attributes, and through 'tilaaialium of 
tymboU, tiie veiled traths of which were not divulged to49Mi'** impoia 
foreigner," the Eg]rptian gods and demigods, of the CAA Chronida, 
probably, are nothing more than our patriarchal antediluvian and 
postdiluvian generations. Bigotry and fanaticism, among tha- Mdf 
ChiistianB, prevented their perceiving that every stigma cast oaAa 
pure doctrines of primeval antiquity would detract from tba aa 
thority of Moses ; who, as before stated, was undoubtedly *< laaraad 
in all tha wisdom of the Egyptians." 

I now proceed to lay before the reader, two tables of l^jpciaa 
history— one tiie Old Cbeonicli ; and the other compyad froca 
Mahrbo by Rosellini and ChampolLon Figaac» with a faw addi- 
tioofof my own. 
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THE OLD SaTFTIAN CHRONICLE. 

or TBI GoM— OB AuEiTji — AMnBtMTUM mioo 7 
AnioriMMM ? Yean. 

To HBrHJttTD»— Vulean— Ptfaab, the Creator— is adaigned 

no time, aa he ie ^parent both bj dajr and night, 00,000 

Hbliu»— the Son— the aon of Hephgitna reigned three 

myriada of jreais, equiYalent to 90,000 

CaoMva, and die other twelve Divinitiea reigned together, 3,984 

Gon reigned— yean, 33,984 



3ndd — ^RueK or THB DbkuGod*— <» Mtmrgjift 

The eight kinga— DnaXkiDS-^ar Hiivaimitea f ) rained 
together, 

3rd. — Rbok or Mnr— or Egyptjaiw HdUwumuBt 

ThelSomsATioici (familiea, dyna8tiea,orro^hoiiaeet) 
compriaed in the Cjmic Cycle— or Sothie perio<t— 
reigned, 443 

The remaining 15 dynaatiea of kinga— eommen. 
eing with the 16th djmaaty and ending with 
the 30th dynaaty— reigned together, 1881 

^TTTum reigned. 
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Conqaeat of ^gypt by Alexander, 
Acceanon of rtolemy Soter, 
FaU of the Lagidi, 



B. C. 339. Lnqpor. 

B.C.304. Phils. 

B.C. 30. Omboa,Edfoo. 



The noper table ia a reduction of the '^ Old E^gyptian Chronide," 
preaenred to ns by Syncelina. This appean to be a anodnct compi. 
iation, made in Eg3rpt about the reign of Naahtenebf, of die 30th 
dynaaty, aay B. C 359. I bare already explained, diat the " reign 
of the goda" refen poaaibly to our antedilumn period, when thoee 
beraaiee, termed by the fathen of the church, ftefjanwa, aeem to 
have been fint introduced. Thia heterodoxy they explained, aa 
erinced bf As fii0t, *' that then men had no rulm ;** and tluit their im. 
pie^ and i a a qb ct d ination, brought down upon them the vengeance of 
the Moet ffigh, and the obliteration of all mankind aave Noah's fam. 
ily. It ia coigectured, that the fint two reigna refer to thoee CTenta 
•ateceding the creation of man, which enter into the category of 
ge<9ogical periods, of which it aeema the Hierophanta had aome 
knowledge ; in confirmation of which, the namee of the gods them. 
8d?ea lend aome feeble giinouner ; for Cronua is ''time inmieaBura- 
ble;*' and Vulcan, who ia our Pthlih, typifiee <* the creatiYe power" 
of Uie Almighty. When Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, diacouaed 
widi the Egyptian aagee about thoee CTcnta which had haimened to 
the Pela«gic Greeka, auch aa the traditiona concerning the mat Pbo- 
loneus, and Niobe, and the dehige of Deucalion and Pyrriia, one of 
the moet venerable of the aacerdotal ancienta exclaimed, ** O Solon, 
Sokm! you Greeka are alwaya childran; nor ia there such a thing aa 
•• aged Grecian among you. All your aoula are juvenile ; neither 
twiliiiiinu any ancient opinion derived from remote tradition, nor 
ifll^diaeipline hoaiy from ita exiatenoe jim former pwlodB of time. 
TMiMMBtloa oMiMwi gBljr; whiifMi MMyhappowdl'* The 



Roman Dominion in Egypt, B«C. 30. Denden. 

Last monnmental hierpgiyphical date, A. D. 915, Ene. 



remainiog 19 divinitiea relate, probably, to the line firoai Adam C» 
Noah. 

The ** reign of the demlgode" is probably the period from Noah 
to the accession of Menee ; including the primitive eolonixatioa of 
Egypt, and the theocraticalgovemment, termed by the fathen, Sefftkkb 
wuu, in reference to the apoetaey of man, the eonfuaion of Babel, h/^. 

The ** rngn of Hen" begina widi Menee, and die Phaiaonie nM^ 
narchy— 4ermed also by the fathers, JUPs n i s w w t, on aceonnt it 
the spread of idolatrooa paganism, in which Terah, the father of 
Abraham, aeema to have participated with the rest Yet, if exeep^ 
tions to such idolatry existed in thoee primeval days, they will be 
found in *^ the order of Helchiaedek," tad among the initiated ia 
Egjrptian myateriea. 

Then fdlowa Manetho^ list Thoee dphen preceding die acoafc 
aioa of the 16th dynaaty are doubtful, and the chronologTis reducL 
ble upon the arrangement of Syncellua into 443 yeara. The monik 
mental parallels are positive in point of relative poaition, withovl 
requiring anything like Manetho^ intervening int^vsJs of time btb 
tween die {mmnida ind the obeUsk of Heliopolis. I have added m 
Itet of the hieroglyphieil namee already identified, which in 1841 
was de«ned to be oonect 

Taking the era of the Deluge, aoeording to the Septnagint (after 
the njecion of the 9nd Cainan) at B. C, 3154, we obtain aome eik 
rione eoincidencea to atreagtfaen our belief in the eorreetneaa of iSm 
recofd; while, at the ««• tiMOi thqr indiegat te poMlbU modi oC 
Mei 
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In the first pliee, by tke Old Ciiroiiide t 

From the birth of Chriit, to the find king of 

8(hh dynasty, there intervened 
From 30th dyn., to 15th 
From 15th to 1st— or the aeceasion of Menes 



Tears 



Tears 8591 

1881 

443 



S683 



SI7 




From 1st dyn^ back to commencement of the 
demigoda (or possibly only to Miiraimt 
arriral) 



Postdiluvian interval 

Septnagint era of Flood, B. C. 3154 

Yhis would give us 254 years between Noah and Misrmm's arri- 
val in Elgypt— not an unreasonable interval. Then 217 more from 
Mizraim, during the theocratic period to Menes, who would thus have 
ascended the throne about B. C, 2688 or 471 years afler the Deluge. 

In the second place, by Manetho : 

Tears. 

From &e birth of Christ, to Alexander's conquest, 332 

From the 31st dynasty back to the 16th dyn., Tears 5Kn2 



the interval from Alexander to our Saviour, 



Gives us for interval, between Alexander and 

the 16th dyn., 
Fh>m 16th dynasty back to 1st, 

Accession of Menes, B. C, 
Anterval between Menes and the Flood, 

Deluge, B. C, 

We dras obtain the accession of Menes, by Ma. 

netho, at 
By the Old Chronicle at 



332 



1940 
443 




3154 



a C. 2715 



2683 



Difference only— years 32 

between the two records, after Bianetho has been reduced on the 
system of Syncellus ; which, in subjects so remote, is of no import, 
■nee ; and, in either case, leaves us an interval of about 400 years 
between Menes and the Flood. Of course, this view is purely by. 
pothetical ; but it will serve to show, that there is nothing appalling 
in the chronological extension here contended for. This will satisfy 
the reader, that EJgyptian hierology can be reconciled, in chrono. 
logical matters, with an orthodox biblical record, no less than, as I 
have ahown, with other scriptural aubjects. 

But there are Other coincidences, equally confirmatory. SynceU 
lus hss recorded, that, in the Old Chronicle, this number of years, 
36,525, divided by 1461, gives exactly 25 sothic periods ; this period 
being composed of 1461 vague or civil years of 365 daya. The 
singularity of this coincidence may, at fint sight, appear to invalL 
date the record ; but on examination we may derive from it some 
precious chronological indications — to explain which, I must digress. 
. . There is no point ascertained with more precision, than the almost 
inconceivable remoteness of astronomical calculations and observa. 
tiotts among the earliest EJgyptians, who appear to have perfected 
their calendar, for all practical purposes, at a period so distant, that 
even the Deluge epoch of the Septnagint appears irreconcilable with 
the deductions thereon consequent Indeed Champollion dedarea, 
what the great mathematician Biot confirms, that the astronomical 
dates, procured firom the tombs of the kings at Thebes, would carry 
back the use of a national calendar in Egypt to the year 3285 B. C, 
which is 39 years beyond the Septusgint flood; even without the de- 
duetion of the interpolated Cainan ! I do not pretend to be compe- 
tent on this point to form any opinion ; and the fact is merely ad- 
dnced, in proof of the priority of astronomical knowledge among 
the cldldren of Ham ; who, as I said before, must have brought into 
Egypt all the learning of antediluvian generations as an inherit- 
nnoe from Noah. 

It would seem^ that the primitive diviaion of the jrear, in Egirpt, 
was into 12 lunar months— i. e., that the time occupied by the 
moon's revolution round the earth, gave origin to the month of 28 
daya. 

The first change in the Egyptian year, was the substitution of 
Solar for Lunsr mon^ ; and then the year ccmsisted of 12 months 
of 30 days each, or 360 daya ; but, it being very soon perceived that 
the seesons were disturbed, and that they no longer corresponded 
to the same month ; five additional days were added to the end of 
the last Egyptian. month, Mxsokx, to remedy the defect in the cal. 
•ndar, and to insure the return of the seasons at fixed periods. To 
tiiose accustomed to our present calendar, and to the division of the 
seasons. Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, it maybe worth ob. 
serving, that in Egypt, from the most ancient days to the present 
hour, the agriculturalist recognises only tknt seasons in tlM year. 
The Arab of the preaent day, who, in his chronological division of 
time, adopts the Mahommedan system of Lunar months in all his 
other pursuits ; follows for egricultural pur p oses , Ae Coptic months. 



which are simply the ancient Egyptian ; while bodi Copts and Araba 
call Aese months by their ancient names to this day. Each third 
part of their year consists of 4 months, and is regulated in perfect 
accordance vriih the seasons in Egypt, and the periodical overflow ot 
the Nile. Thus, the Jirtt sesson in Egypt begins about a month 
before the end «f our autunm. Itis called by the Arabs *« es.Shitteh,*» 
or winter. It is the season of sowing and vegetation— and anciently 
was termed the season of the '* water plants." It lasts 4 months, 
beginning about November, and ending with the close of February : 
duration 120 days. The second season begins about the end of 
our winter : the Arabs call it " es-S*yf," or summer. It is the sea. 
son of harvest and reaping, and was anciently styled die " season of 
ploughing," for then, as at preeent, they prepared dieir lands for the 
summer crops: it lasts 4 months, or 120 days. The third season conu 
mences about July, and is called by the Arabe "el.Hare*f," or antnmn, 
or more usually " Neel," as the period of the inundation of the Nile. 
Ii is the time, when the river overflows its banks, and saturatee all 
the alluvial with its fertilizing moisture, either by inundation or by 
filtration. Anciently, it bore the appropriate name of" the season of 
the waters." Its duration is 120 days. 

I would remark, that this adaptation of the three Egyptian seasons 
to our months will be found most correct, as leaving die Delta, you 
approach the Thebaid ; because on die line of the Mediterranean, at 
Alexandria for instance, the seasons, like almost everything else, ara 
more European in their appearance ; nor is it fair to judge of Middla 
or Upper Egypt by the sea.coa8t. 

The intercalation of the 5 complementary days, at the end of tha 
year of 12 solsr months, brought the calendar to practical utility. It 
was then termed the vague or civil year, consisting of 365 days ; and 
the Pharaohs were obliged to swear, that they would preserve it ia 
tact from any intercalation. This was the only year known to Hero 
dotus, to Plato and to Eudoxus ! 

This vsgue, or civil year of 365 days, was soon discovered to be 
actually aborter than the duration of the true solar year, by about a 
quarter of a day, say six hours — for each day of the civil year retro. 
graded from the true solar revolution about one day in every fonr 
years ; about one month in every 1520 years; and about one year of 
365 days in 1460 years. By preserving, however, in ordinary usee* 
the civil year of 365 daya ; diere were many advantages accruing to 
the religious system of the ancient Egyptians. The name of each 
month bore the name of one of twelve divinities, and was under its 
especial protection ; while each day was under the blessing of a 
deity, ss by the Roman Catholics, it is now under the protection of a 
saint There is but little " new beneath the sun ;" and wherever wa 
turn, we find that we are only perpetuating the notions and systems 
of our forefathers, whom we stigmatize as Psgans, while we adopt 
many of dielr customs. Thus, the Mahommedans, at preaent in 
Egjrpt, who go piously to pray in the mosque, on a day, supposed by 
them, to be the birtluday of a Muslim saint, whose tomb lies in tha 
sanctuary ; or who assemble at the periodical festivals and fairs of a 
*• Seyd.el.BMawee," and a « Seyd Braheftm.ed.Desobqee,'' are little 
aware, that they are only doing that which was done on the^ same 
spots, at the same seasons, 8000 years before the Muslim saint, or 
even Mohammed himself existed ! yet, neverflieless it is a fact, and 
the Mahommedan clergy are prudent eno^h to regulate the anneal 
return of some of these festivals— not by the Mahommedan, but by 
the Coptic calendar— not by the lunar, but by the solar months.^ ^^ 
By adhering, therefore, to the civil year of 365 days, the priesia 
were enabled, in consequence of its annual recession, to carry the 
periodical festivals through all the difierent seasons of the year, witfaia 
a known period ; that is, the same festivals would sometimes oecur 
in summer, sometimes in winter, in regular undeviating successimi. 
The same custom has been adopted by the Mahommedans, for 
their fast of the Ramad&n ; which, widiin my recollection, has passed 
from midsummer, through spring and winter, and is now in autumn 
The Egyptian astronomers, while they diought it expedient to keep 
the pracdcal and popular calendar to the civil year of 365 daya ; 
were, however, perfectly aware of the necessity of a further intma- 
lation, to equidize the annual rotation. They therefore cieatad a 
period, well knovni to astronomers and chronologists, as Aa SotUe 
period, from Surius, the dog^star, termed Sodiis by the Egyptiaaa. 
This period was styled by the Greeks, the Cynic Cycle, fit»m Cpoa, 
a dog. When, therefore, we use the terms Sothic period, or Cy^e 
Cycle, we mean one and the same thing — and when we sajr^tte 
Sothic year, the Sidereal year, die Cynic year, the CaidcBlarfMr, 
we refer to die year whoee commencement was regulated by die pe- 
riodical and heliacal rising of die dog.star, or Sirius, called Sothie— 
die star of Isis, and Isis-Tbodi ; or perhapa Thodi-Isis, (?) wfaidi, 
by transmutation into Greek, has become Sethis. This year con- 
sisted of 365} days, whereas die civil year remained 865. 

It is certain, diat the first morning apparidon of the dog.star, be. 
fore sunrise, was religioualy associated in Egypt, widi die 1st di^ of 
die mondi of Thotk, caUed by die Arabs and Copts, ** Toot " And 
thus, the 1st day of Thodi was die firstdayof the first mondi of eeeh 
year. But there wss another and a local cause, diat connected the 
heliaeal rising of die dog.star widi die rismg of die •* sacred river ;** 
the grandest natural phenomenon in the valley of the Nile ; and one* 
as iadmately hallowed by die vast udUtyof its benefits, as myddeellf 
interwoven widi die lellgioM doetrinea of Uw Egypdans, and tiflni 
to the mesMriea of Oiiria aad Isis. 
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pmli*l^alinleWM«theiiin(beliacaliuins;)uidihiidB]r 
ihaSOthdir nf Julf.JuliaD calendu. Tbii lur in llw ooune of each 
r«M ceiad to be Tlaible od the hotiioD in EgTpl fnf ^rant a mootJi 
■ad K half, bteauM it com and HI daring (he d>7.4lnM i aoon aAn, 
II began to be perceived In the eaatcra ikf, a lilda balbre eunriae; 
aod on the foUowioc dare it ahowed itMlf mora and mon abeva the 
hotlton, befora the end 1/ nlghL The fint appeanaoe of the aiair 
of lib ocearrad tome dara after the anininer aolatice, and eorte. 
•ponded eiacdf to the fiial riaiag of the wauia of the Nilo. It waa, 
therefoTe, all important to obaerve in maTementa; and theae obaer. 
ntloDa aooD proved, thai the rite of tbs dog-alar, which oecomd od 
Aa firat daj of the monlh of TMolk on one jmai, waa not Tkible fonr 
yMB anbaequNttly till the aicoad da^ of the nme monlh 1 and four 
yaaialater, not till the third, and ao on; till, after 190 reaia, ihi 
riaing of the dog^tar would not be viaible till the fitat of the 
month of the year, or Paopi. 

The cauae cS ihia change waa immedlatetr eipUlned, to aoon u 
the piieao remarked, (hat the civil year aontained only 365 daya : 
whereaa, the heliacal rimng of the dog-atar took place after an in 
terral of 365 daya and a qoarter. Tha piiaata, therefore, created an 
aatronomical or fixed year, by the addition of 00a qnartar of a day, 
or aiz hoora, (o the original civil year ; which fixed year, being regiL 
lated by the dog-atar, waa termed the Hrtitc ireor of 365^ daya, which 
nodem aatrooometa consider may have been the true leng(h of ih« 
jraar in that Utitoda. 

It waa tha* aacertaiaad that, aa the vagoa at eivil year of 3E>5 day* 
wta a moveable year, and aa the aothic year of 36&1 daya waa a fixed 

Gar; that, if at any time theae two yeara began on the aame day, 
61 civil yean, or 1460 aothic yeaia mnat tranapiie befote the aamt- 
cireumatanee could occnr again ; thna, 

365 x4 gave (he civil year every 1460 aodiie yean 
365^X4 ■' totbio •• •• 1461 civil •• 
being a dlfieience of one entire year between the anin of yean da. 
pendent on the loltr monihi with five daya' intercalatioii, and the 
fom of yean dependent on the annual heliacal riaing of the dog-atar, 
in 1460 aothic yeara. The heliacal riaing of Siriua being, than, (ha 
initial point ol the tme year, the prieala deaignatad aa the bothic 
ixaloD tlie aeriea of 1460 fixed years, and of 1461 vague yean, by 
widch theae two diould recommence on tha aame Inatant 1 because 
yean of 3651 <^f*> incloee eia< 
re contained in tha 1461 yean of : 
daya in each of theae aeriea. 

Such waa the calendar of (Im ancient Egyptians. It ia probable, 
that to the generality of readen thia explanation ia ■npereroga(otr, 
baeanae it ia ao fainiUar. However, at the riak of (adiom, I have 
ioMrted it i and now proceed to draw aame deduetiona (rom tlie facti 
laid down. 

The coincidence, on (ha aame day, of the (wo Initial daya of theae 
iMpectlve perioda— -that ia, whan tha firat day of tlie fixed year waa 
the firat day of the vague year — a coincidence which could only 
every 1461 vague yeaia, waa in Egyptian chronology 
epoch. We an tdd by Cenaorinna, who wrote in me third centory 
after Chrial, (hat the laat time tlie coincidence occoned, waa on 11m 
Mth July, 139 yean after Chriat \ by which we know, that it oc 
nrred 133S B. C, and again in the year 9789 B. C. : whence dte 
knowledge we poeaen of tlie learning of the Egyptian biaiarchy. 
Intimately allowa our infening, that it waa by ihem obeerved. 

The Gteek aalronomen of early timea appear to bare been quite 
naaware of the introduction, by the Egyptiana, of one year in 1461 
mgme yeara, or of >ix houn at the end of each year. We have the 
•Bibority tt Sbabo, diat the intetcalalion waa unknown to Plato and 
10 Eodosna, al(bough they an aaid U have etndiad at Heliopolia ; 
while Heradotua'a ignorance aa thia matter ia fully proved, by hie 
apaaking of the Egyptian year of 365 daya having the aflect of keep- 
ing the ieaaona la (heir proper placee; although, in another paaaage, 
lugiveathemoateomluaive proof of the exiatenee of the inteicalary 
qoarter of a day in U* Umt. 

Be aan^ U>e prieata reckoned from Henaa, 341 kinga, or genera. 
tiOM; vmanae HerodoluB calculatea an interval of 11,340 yeara: yol 
ba adda, " During thia time, they (the priaatt) aaid the ann had four 
tim— riaen out of hia cuatomaiy placea ; that, both where he now aeta 
Jm had tteie* then riaen ; and where he now liaea, be bad then 
ttlm aeL"* By explaining thia paaaage In nialion to the aotliie 
PMiod, modern aatronomen see that, nnder an apparent fable, the 1 
prfeata myadcally (old him the ImtJt, altboo^ he did not underatand ' 
it. For, in the interval of at Uaal 99S0 yean batwean Henee and 
Hetodotaa, embracing aa it doea much more than one aotlde period, ' 
.nn»e twice and eet twice (at leaat) in dM Mme degree of (lie 



The well known fable of tha PbosDii seems to be myalieally eoa. 
Dected with the astronomical revolution of tha aodds period— 
although it would seem that the story tX its riaing from its aaliee waa 
nnknowo in the time of Herodotus, but was invented in af(eT (imei^ 
and wu adopted by the early Christian fa(heiB. Then ia gnat con. 
foaion in the inter^ila between each PtuBoix ; some reducing them ta 
340 yeara, othera extending them to 1461 years. It aeema, howeveri 
to have symlxdiied, in whole or in part, the Bothic Period, or great 
astronomical year <^ the Egyptiana ; Iwing found on Egyptian mono. 
mania, dating aa far back aa the commencement of (he I8th Dyn., or 
B. C. 1800. In the Coptic PieuA, meaning age or period, we trac* 
(he root of Fhinnix, and its calendhcal oiilities. 

According 10 Horua-ApoUo, the Fhainix aymboliied the totU of 
matt—ati expiriBg cf els a/ Itau — and alao, Utt inniidslion e/ tju 
NiU. 

We have the snthority of Chnremon and Porphyry for the antiquiqr 
of the word almanatk in Greek, longprior to the Saracena ; and for 
the statement that aimanica are mentioned in the Booo or Hmm. 
Some English and Arabic voeabuliata aaert, thai alaiaMc ia aa 
ArMe word 1" I concede the article " al," or retbet (I, to be aa 
Anbian prefii. Bnt 1 ahould be edified lo learn, to what Arable 
root they Irece the word aunac. It ia probably of ancient Coptia 
origin ; and if ever used by Arab hialorians (for i( ii uikknown In 
the Darig,) it ia a compound, like the w(Md timtgat — the Aiabie, 
el — (Ae, and the Greek, megiatoa — grtatot; need by Ptolemy in 
astronomy, and by the Grenada Moon iu alchemy. 

Now, by the authority of Syncellun, in the table of tha Old Chron. 
icie, (he fin( dynaatiea embrace 443 yean of the aothic period; 
whence it follows, that the fint king of the let Dyn^ Menea, aacended 
the throne about (he year 9T83 Julian B. C. ; and i( may be inferred. 
that he waa the fitat Pharaoh who pledged himself not to alter tha 

The 36,525 yean of time, which the Old Chronicle gives for tfa* 
entire reign of goda, demigods, and Egyptiana, divided by 1461, 
givea us exacdy S5 sothic periods ; and inatead of being taken by im 
littralif, and therefore rejected by ua as fabulous, must be regarded 
aa a aatt attronamual eieU, by which the Hieropfaanla regulated 
their calendar; and (heir aatronomical skill ia nowbere more appb 
rent than in their cycle of 95 ysara, for adjuating (he Ivaor with the 
•Dior motions ; whereby tbe'y poseesaed a system more rigorously 
cotiect than the Julian method in similar reductions. 

The whole of (Ilia digreasion is merely (o precede a few deductioni^ 
to enli^ten ua on the probable epoch of the aeceaakm of Menea ; • 
randamental point in all subaequenl Egyptian history ; and wlthoU 
deeming it abaolately neeesaary to continue in prefatory explanation^ 
[ preaent the aeveral reaulta. 

1st — By the astnmomical reduction of Herodotus, according 
to Prof^BBor Keowick, we obtain the aeaevion of Ma. 
nea about B.C. S8M 

9nd— By Synceliua— Manetbo agieea with general — (or 
Sepuaglni) chronology. If we enboff 656 yean before 
die fl<wd, and 534 aftsrwarda — the true period of 
Egyptian hiatoiy, eccording 10 bim, would jdace the 
■cceenon of Henea--Renvrick>B calculation, B.C. ITU 

Roaellini'a teduotioo of Synceliua, page 15, voL Isl, 
_Ienee would &II about B.C. STIt 

4tli — By Champollion Figeac, page 967, the epoch of Menea 

would be — FrerafB calculalicm, B. C. 9T8S 

5(h— By Doct Halea' calculation, " 341t 

6tb— By my reduction of the " Old Chronide," " 9661 

7(h — By my reduction of " Uanedio,'" " ITU 

I have befon atated, that we could not deftu wHb prsciaan iba 

apoeh of Menea within 500 yeara— but all diffimiMMa conaidera^ 

lielween the extreme of 9890 B. C. for remeteneaa, and 9419 B. C 

proximity, whiidi added to RaaelUni'a and (^lampi^oa'a aad. 

noftbeaccearion oftheiethdynaaty - B. C. 9979 

Addidon, 479 

Would place Menea about the year 9750 B.C.; 

which I am inclined to adopt, aa within a hundred year's approziaM. 

of (be truth : Ihua affording abundanoe of interval, betwaen th« 

ITIood and Mensa on the one band ; and poaeibly auffioient tot Aa 

Bction of the works now exiating al Hemphia — the pyramid*— be. 

'een Henes and the accemion MT the 16th Dyn., on (he other. 

Ferfeedy aware of the eitreme nncertainty of tbeae calouladoaiL 

I would ohaetve, aa an excuse for the digres si on, that the epocb of 

Uenea ia alUiropoitant in hiatory — that I have endeavored to reoon 



— ByRo 



pa(chiH and Bratostbenaa (allhongh they do not acknowledge the 
aaotcea of their learning,) derived moet of their aatronomical kn< 
ledge tram the calculationB of ancient Egyptiana. 



^ring fort 

facia; smor^ which ai .... 

posseas, who muat have lived between Menea and the ISth I^n. I 
repeat, however, lo the beat of my preaent belief, die epoch of Mens* 
laken at B. C. 9750, will reconcile monumental evldeneea with dw 
Scriptural chronology of the Sapinagini version. 

It ia, however, nacaasary for me 10 explain, irtiy I have ptaaninad 
u diflar In chnoelogr wiib ao laansd a faiMniogM mBltJ.Q. 
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Wilkinson ; because, as his works are most familiar to mj readen, 
tome might be struck with the discrepancy. 

In his *< Topography of Thebes" (London, 1835, page 506,) after 
preferring the list o( Eratosthenes to that of Manetho, for his earlier 
Mries of kings, Sir J. G. W. says : 

** I am aware, the era of Menes might be carried back to a much 
more remote period than the date I have assigned it ; but as we have 
•f yet no authority further than the uncertain accounts of Manetho'i 
copyist, to enable us to fix the time and the number of reigns inter, 
vening between his accession and that of Apsppus, I have not placed 
him eariier, for fear of interiering with the date of the deluge of 
Noah, which M 2348 B. C." 

The lis* of Eratosthenes beting now of less authority than Mane, 
(ho, and it being impossible tO cramp and crowd Egyptian annals 
Into Archbishop Usher's limit of 2348 years, I would remark, that 
at the time of the construction of Sir J. G. W.'s table, I was at 
Cairo in gratifying relations with him, and therefore know that this 
table dstes about 1833-33. The works from which I derive the 
basis of my discourse, have mostly been published in France and in 
Italy since 1832 : and Sir J. G. W.'s table is now behind the age, and 
the progress since made in Egyptian developments; while Col. Vyse*^ 
researches at the pyramids have made the 4th Dyn. of Manetho loom 
like a meteor in die night of time. 

The chronology of Wilkinson is inconsistent with itself. He takes 
ib» Deluge according to Usher, at . - - - B. C. 2348 
and he is compelled to place Menes at least - - - " 2201 

m the lowest limit— leaving between the Flood and Me. 

Bee an interval of years • 147 

ftt which time it is extremely doubtful, if the Caucasian children of 
Noah, had around them a sufficiency of population to impel them to 
quit Asia, and to colonize Egypt But, on referring to page 41, 1st 
Vol. of his invaluable later work, on the " Manners and Customs of 
tiie ancient E!gyptians,*' London, 1837, (uncontradicted in his second 
aeries of 1841) it will be seen that the learned author, on the author. 
ity of Joeephus, (who says ** Menes lived upward of 1300 years be. 
fore Solomon,*' which lost king ascended the throne of Israel, B. C. 
1015 ;) extends the date of Menes from 2201 B. C. of his former 
table to 2320 B. C, without any intimation that he. Sir J. G. W., re. 
eognizes a correspondent precession of the era of the Flood, which he 
still leaves at B. C. 2348. 

If, as before stated, 147 years are totally insufficient, as an interval 
between Noah and Menes, how much more so must be twenfff-eight 
years T These 28 years are altogether absurd, for Egyptian local 
events alone between the Flood and Menes ; still more so, when we 
reflect on the geographical distance from Mount Ararat to Lower 
Egypt, and on the necessary prior multiplication of the hninan race 
on the plains of Shinar. 

That one so erudite and critical as Sir J. G. Wilkinson, should 
have committed any inadvertency in such arrangement, is an impoe. 
■ibility. On the contrary, it displays a design ; which may periiaps 
be explained, by supposing, that amid the conflictions of 3()0 systems 
of eluronology, on the epoch of the Deluge, the learned author may 
have deemed one view about as well founded as any other ; while, 
by placing so obvious an anachronism on the ** head and front" of 
bis tables, he desired to show the absurdity of attempting to recon- 
etle Egyptian monumental annals with Archbishop Usher's Deluge ; 
and I feel extremely obliged for the aigument I am thus enabled to 
diaw, in favor of my more extended hypothesis. 

Finally, whether we confine Egyptian history to the contracted 
limits of Usher'a chronology* and Uie Hebrew verity ; or take "in ex* 
Itnso" the widest range legitimately admissible on the authority of 
tha Septuagint version, it ^nH be found, that the timchonored chron. 
idaf oi Egypt carry us back to the remotest era of eariy periods } 
and even Sien display to us the wonderful and almost inconceivable 
Cfvidences, of a government organiied under the rule of one monarch ; 
of a mighty and numerous people skilled in die arts of war and 
peace ; in multifarious abstract and practical sciences ; with well 
framed laws, and the social habits of highly civilized life, wherein 
the female sex was free, educated and honored ; of a priesthood 
posseesing a religion, in which the Unity of the Godheaid and his 
attributes in trinities or triads, with a belief in the immortality of 
the soul, a certainty of ultimate judgment, and a hope of a resurrec 
tion, are discoverable ; concealed though they be by the mjrsticisms 
of a wise but despotic hierarchy, and loaded by the vulgar castes and 
the uninitiated, with the impurities of the grossest superstition. 

It will then be seen, that, apart from those changes of style and 
fcahion, which the conservative principles of the priesthood could 
not altogether prevent in the lapse of so many ages, the Caucasian 
inhabitants of die Nilotic valley were in possession of hieroglyphical 
writing, at the farthest point of time we can descry. And we shall 
And the Egyptian children of Ham, the Asiatic, as great and as 
learned, if not much more virtuous in those primeval dajra, as they 
were at the invasion of the Persians, in the year 535 B. C., when 
tiieir monarchy had existed from 1500 to 2000 years. 

Of what nation, obliterated from the face of the earth at the prea- 
ant hour, or providentially surviving to defend its pretensions to prior 
eadstance, can the contemporary annals boast a similar antiqtiity 7 
To whom, but to the Egyptians, are we indebted for the origin of 
nmif oC our moat important artii and Mi«De«. and iiltttllMoniT 



And why should prejudices and preconceived notions, gathered in 
our infancy we can scarcely tell how, and maintained by narrow, 
mindedness and ignorance, still prevent our recognizinf in the pura- 
blooded Caucasian inhabitants of eariy Egypt, the sources of many 
of those benefits, that we, who recognize in Noah m oommoa 
anceator, at present e^joy 7 

There remains still one final point, upon which it is neceasaiy for 
me to dwell, before commencing the monarchical history of ESgypt ; 
and this refers to the long.prevailing, but erroneous opinion, AmX 
the kings or dynasties of ^ypt were contemporaneoms ; that is, tliat 
one king may have ruled over the Upper, while another may have 
reigned over the Lower country at the same moment ; than whidit 
(however it may be deemed expedient thereby to reconcile tlie ami 
quity of Egypt with the thort chronology) there is no more untenabU 
doctrine, or one more unanimously rcyected by the Champollionat by 
Roaellini, by Wilkinson, and by all who, aa hieroglyphisls, liava 
examined the monuments and the country itself. The aignmenn 
that would remove all doubts, would probably be too long to com. 
mand attention ; but I crave indulgence while I define and eatablteh 
my own position, lest I should be found hereaf^r behind the age. 

It is herein, therefore, maintained, that, with very few and ooo. 
jectural exceptions, (on which the arguments for, or against, are in 
each instance either equally balanced, or destrucdve of the contem- 
porary application,) the result of hieroglyphical researches during the 
whole period of history from Menes downward, overthrowa aneh 
an hypothesis, as eontempwranemianeeB, The only contemporaiy 
djmssty, by the best authorities recognized, is the role of tlie HfiL 
sAos, or Scythian Shepherd-kings in Lower Egypt, during m period, 
probably of 260 yean ; while the 17th Theban dynasty, of nativia 
E^tian Pharaohs, reigned over Upper Egypt, till these last aae. 
ceeded in expelling the alien race. 

To this solitary instance of two contemporary djmastiea, ruling in 
different parts of Egypt at the same moment, may be added that 
period of anarchy, which preceded Psamettichus of the 36di Saitio 
Dyn. ; wherein Herodotus places the rule of the Dodecarchia, or mla 
of 12 kings ; but this last case is extremely doubtful, and has daiived 
no confirmation from the hieroglyphics. As wa proceed, wa shall 
touch in their places on points that confirm the above view, whllo 
we can confidently assert, that there were no contemporary Egyptian 
Pharaohs. 

The only correct view of the classification, by Manetho, of dynaa. 
ties named Thinite, Tanite, Memphite, Elcphantinite, Hetiopolita, 
Dioepolite, Xoite, Bubastite, Saitic, Mendesian, and Sebennite, is to 
consider them not territorial, but family distinctions ; not sepaiata 
governments, but the localities, cities, or provinces, whence dia 
reigning Pharaoh, or his anceston were derived by birth, or were in 
name associated through some other unkno¥m bond of eonnection. 

The monuments, and sacred and profane history, will bo found to 
confirm and justify this straightibrward view of an ofte " vexntn 
qiUBstio." 

We can affoid to smile at the creation of an independent state and 
contemporaneous monarchy, on a miserable little rocky island, not 
more than twice the size of the New York Battery, and not so laxgn 
as the Common at Boston, and allow ELSFBAMTm and ita independ. 
ent and contemporary sovereignty to sleep with the fabled and fab«» 
lous Memnon— -the vocal Statue— the negro features of the Sphinx 
—Cleopatra's Needle— Pompey's Pillar— the antiquiQr of the Zodiacs 
of Denden and Esn^— the African or Ethiopian origin of the andenl 
Egyptians, and other odd fancies of an expiring age. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 

Ill the previous portion of this discourse, I gave the calculatioDi 
and aiguments, whereby the accession to the throne of Menaa, 
considered by me, to have taken place within a century of the 
2750., B. C. 

To give an idea of the process adopted by the hlAR^yphieal 
school in reconstructing Egyptian history, no less than to aatabUsli 
the fact that the ancient Egyptians were Caucasian in raee, and Asia. 
tic in origin, I will dwell rather longer on this monarek, his deeds and 
times, than at first sight may appeor necessary, or has baan mnoimH/ 
thought requisite by my predecessors of the (3hampollion auiooL 

The fragments of Manetho give, as the Ist king of the 1st dynanty 
" Menes, the Thinite ; who carried the arms of Egypt into foreign 
countries, and rendered his name illustrious. He died of a wound 
received from a hippopotamus, about the 62nd year of his feign." 
Besides the authority of Manetho, we possess the testimony of odinr 
ancient authois, Herodotus, Eratosthenes, Diodorus, Joaephua, dm old 
Egyptian Chronicle of Castor, the Canon of Sjmcellus, all agreeing 
that Menes was the first of the kings of Egypt ; which is conobob 
rated by our finding his royal oval, in hieroglsrphica, as the earUaat nnu 
cestor of Ramses ^ — Sesostris — ^in the procession sculptured on dm 
walls of die Theban Palace, now known as the ** ftsmiVminni,'* b«t 
formeriy, and erroneously called, the Memnonimn. 

See tablet, in my lectue room. This Suc c sario n wHi eM Hi As 
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t, b«tw»«i tba T^f 1SS5, B. C^ and ItiO, 



B C.: >iid M Hsnai 



iiiiui| M or " Menai," ii here tlM firat u 

'^¥'^1 N we find the Kolptotea >l once cottfinniiig hutoty, 
I I E!imtoMbanMn7s,hi*aune "HeDea,"meuu"Dio. 

i I nioe," rendered " Joviaiie," of or belonging to Jore, 

i^^ IE JoveudwEgrptiuiGod," AiaDn,"B]idinCop- 

Utici " Menei" ii an abteriaiion of " Amuo-ei," ng. 
ft^ f mSjiag, " who walks with Amun." Joaephoi (clli 
u Ihal Mens* ruled " more than 1300 ytnt before Solomon," who 
waa bom in 1032, B. C. , . , 

To the aboTe. mentioned ^nealogieal procession mijr be added the 
celebrated chrono!c«lcal canon of the dynaeties of Egypt, written 

Sipyrus, in the hiarilic ebuactoi, oorapoaed in the 15ih century, _. 
„ and now eiialing in Iho Museum of Turin. This venerable relie 
ia in such ■ deplorable adta of dilapidation, that bnt little e»n ben " ' 
out, beyond a few simple facts, thateicita at once curioeity and 
STailing regrett. But the fint page opens with these words : " The 
king, Menei, oiercised royal attributions years—" 

By some ancient writers, Menea is atatsdlo have been a Thcban ; 
by othoia it is aaid diat ho wsa bom at the cily of This, near Aby. 
ilos, whsnce hia dynasty ia termed Thinite. 

We are totd ha foonded Thebes, which is likewise attributed to a 
later king, Bnsiria ; but the concurrent teatimony of Herodotus and 
Joaephua ascribes to the fiiat king, Menea, the glory of founding 
Memphis ; which achio-ement is by Diodorua likewise sltributsd to 
atwther rety esrly monarch, (though aubsaquenl to Menea) Ucho. 
ran. There aeema to b« no reason why Menea ahould not have 
founded, or perii^ only extended, (1) either or both of these cities ; 
but it ia particulaj^ to be remarked, 

IsL That Manetho spealLS of Athotbis, stm of Menes, building a 
palace at MwDphis,^hence w« may legitimately infer, that the eilf 
waa already in existence, and therefore was probably founded by hia 

3nd. That, as Joaephua had access to copies of Manetho^ original 
Uslory, of which we paeaesa only fragments, and seeing tliat by hia 
IS quotations therefrom in his defence of the Jews against 
'oaepbus shows that kt, and the world in bis day, placed 
if the learned 






implicit confidence in the then indisputable sulhorily of ihi 
Priest of Sebennitus ; we may infer, tiiat when Joaephus ei _ 
Menes the foundation of Mamphis, upward "of 1300 years befors' 
Solomon," and " many years prior to Abraham," the Hebrew ehron ' 
fder was not at Tariance with Manetho's record of Egyptikanti. 
quarian lore j while the view of relalirs chronology taken by Joee. 
phus could not have been contrary to the Jewish histoijual archives, 
such M tiiey were In his time, previoualy to the cormplion of Aa 
Hebrew Biblical text. 

Herodotua, likewise, in sttribnlinit to Menea the building of Hem- 
phis, adds, alao, tint Maucs founded therein a " Temple to Vulcan." 
Now the Vulcan, or Uephostus of the Greek mythology, who was 
degraded by them into a limping blacksmith, ia only ■ Greek mis. 
conception and perreraion of that beaubful Egyptian mythical idea, 
whereby Vulcan or " Plhkh" of the Egyptians, was bnt a form of or 
emanation from the Godhead, aymboliiing the " creative power" of 
the Almighty. We know thnt Mempbia waa the cily of "Pfliah," who, 
from time immemorial was here peculiarly woiaUppod, Memphia 
is Biblically " Noph." A Fellih village on iia rite is termed Menif, 
Ot Mcnoph, tbua confirming hiatory, sacred and profane. In hioro. 
■ly^ica Memphis is known by several lifes. 

'll^y. I 1, A l"TbeAbodeofGood,Und 

^^™ T ^^^^^ * of *h« Pyramid." 



'Tbe habiution of P ihih.'' 







One form of the god Pthah wu termed Fthab-Sokar.Osiris, and 
waa peculiarly venerated at Memphia. Thia deity waa JitaalXei 
only Sokaria, ot rather " Sokar," whence the present name of the 
village, wUch Uee on the Kecropolis of Memi^ilB, has been Ings. 
nionaly traced, being now called " Zaeekra." 

Pthah, or Vulcan, we know was wonhipped in a nagnioeent tern. 
pie at Memphis, until Chrietianiiy destroyed the doctrine, and Ma- 
honmedanism obliterated the odifiee, save a few aeattared blocks 
that still mark ita aite amid the date groves of Metnb«Di. The 
frequent hioroglyphieal reference a to thia temple, ealatlng in the time 
of Herodotus, though not in its snciBalsplendor,(Bailhad thenbemi 
plundered by Cambyaea,} sheds a confirmatory glimmer of light on 
the accaracy of the Greek historian in this instance ; becauas a 
hieroglypltieal tablet in the qnarrins t^ " Toora," oppodla Hem^ia, 
af the time of Amoais-Thetniosea, vanquisher of the Hykidica, and 
last of the 17di DynMty, B. C. 1893, iM«ids that, he, " Aahme* took 
aood msleriala (vim theaa quarries to npaiil reawrat or boildl ^ 
lemplfl of Pthah, at Memphia''— a pfuaT dial «m temple of Plhah 
wl.t«d at Hamphk, priof M_B. C. U«^ er th« nlgnef Anoite. 



Wbence, even if we had no other evidence to bring forward, w« 
may already draw satiafactory infarancaa that Herodotua waa cwnet 

in hia account of early Memphis— that Memphia waa a city when 
Athothis, or Meoaa his father, founded therein a temple to Pthah— 
end that thia temple of Pthah existed before the end of tbe ITA 
Dynasty, B. C. 1883. 

Again, Herodotua apeaks of the " tnming off of the Nile into a 
new channel by Menea," who raised a dike to prevent Its overflow 
from fiooding Aib city — a work corroborated by the topographical 
nature of the locolitiee, and by the present aspecl of tbe Nile, near 
tbe spot where the river was diked-ofT, about fourteen miles abova 
the moandi of Metraheni, the site of Memphis : and a precaution 
sdll retained by the Fell&bs of that district, to preserve their villagea 
from inundation, as well as to control ilie irrigating utilities of the 
"Sacred River." 

This diking.off of the Ni^e is a process, which (ss there is every 
reason to suppose it was perfonned by Menes) is a strong argument 
to ahow, thai, in hia dsy, the children of Ham hsd already arrived, 
not only at abundant population, whicb rendered neceaaary the found. 
ation of a mstropol^ and tbe economical preaervalion of the allu- 
vial soil above Memphia (the finest tract of land in ell Egypt,) bul, 
thst they had also arrived st considerable knowledge in hydraulics, 
aa well u other branches of science. Moreover, aathess were works 

Qt likely to be allempted without necessity, or without long previous 

ipsrienee of the habiB of the river, it muat be allowed mey imply 

long priw reaidence in LmBtr E^ypt. 

History thus snsblea us to carry back the foundation of Memphia 

I the acceaaion of the first king Menes ; and It is in her Necropolis 

' burial-ground, we find those monimients, whieh, iu size, as in an. 
dquity, exceed all olhen in the world, vii., the pyramids of Ghe^ 
Mh, Abotiaeer, Zacckra, and DaehoAr, with some tombs, coeval with, 
' not antecedent to, the erection of the earliest! 

We are therefore enabled to eatablish, 

let. Historically, and monumentally, that Menea or Menei, was tb*, 
lint king of Egypt. 

9nd. Historically and monumentally, that, being founded by Metua, 
Memphis ia tbe oldeat city. 

3rd. Qe<^raphically, that Memphia ia in Lovrer Egypt ; and Ans, 
ihat the children of Ham, Coming from Asia and spreading over ih* 
Nilotic valley, considered Lower Egypt the moat eligible point {aa 
it unquestiotubly ia) for a metropolis — for gnat worka — andmailoll 
the chief seat af primitive monarcbial government. 

Upan the authority of Joaephua, wboaa chronology is in accofd- 

lee with the Septuagint, and not with the corrupted Hebrew ver- 

)n (independently at the ahaolnte neceasity for placing the acce«> 
don of Menes aa far back as poaaibls, to make room for the kings who 
ivigned af^r him,) we eatablish the foundation of Memphis by M« 
nes, and ita existence as a Templed city ; protected by great artificial 
water-defences, at some period anterior to 1300 yean before Solo- 
mon, or prior to 3330 yean, B.C. ; and we can tiierefora with pro- 
priety contend, that the view herein taken of chronology, baaed on 
ihe Septuagint Tendon of the Bible, is neither eitnvsgant, nor merely 
hypothetical ; because the interval of 98 years between the founds. 
uon of Memphis by Menes, and the Deluge, according to Arehblshop 
Usber'B chronology, B. C. 3348, is wholly insufficient for the nnm- 
l>erleas preparatory events Ihat must have employed the human race, 
between the multiplication and progress of Nosh's family down the 
Guphrales, till they separated at Shinar, and the fonndaiion of Mem- 
phis, in Egypt, by a Caucsaian colony. By allowing, on the chro. 
oology of the Septuagint, an interval of aboot 400 to SM yean befora 
wo seat Menes on the throne of E^gypt — aomewhere about the year 
3750, B. C. — we are not subjected to such abanrd anachroniam* and 
phyaical imponibilides. 

Menes, chief of the military caate, happily accomplished lh« revo. 
lotion which substituted a civil government for the theocracy. He 
was ihe first invested with the title oF Pharaoh (in Hebrew, Phrah) 
or king ; and, from this new order of things waa created a royal he. 
reditary government. It would appear, that Menes was occupied 
with foreign wan, though upon what nation wa have no information. 
It may be preaumed, that these military movements were chiefly dl. 
reeled to the protection of thefrontieraof Egypt frem the Incniiiam 
(^ adjaoent nomadic and barbaroua tribes, by which Egypt wa^ snd 
is stiU surrounded in every direction. To the south, Ibeie were iha 
Berber and Negro racea; to tba weal, the Lybians, along tha wh^ 
length of tbe river from Nubia to the aea ; to the east, lay the Etaten 
DcMert, probably occupied, as si present, by mixed races of Arabs 
andBerben: while tbe Iithmos of Snei requited psrticular t Mn. 
tton, as this line of frontier waa expoaed to eonatant incuraloiia of 
Aiiatic tribtt, eager to obtain their than of the " flesh pots of Egypt." 
Of tJwae defences ws have abundant vestiges to this day, slmongh 
we caimot say by what king, or at what time, they were erected. 

I have already apoken of Egypt, aa a valley, between two high 
chains at hUI»— (he Lybian and the Eaatera ranges. The face* oT 
^um, enedally along the eMtera bank, an often quite peipendic^ 
lar i ao utat they act as walla to kaep the UMnad from die enlttviM 
ground ; but, at variotia dtatancea, these an inteiaacted by deep im- 
viiLaa, tioag which jonrners era perfonned, and tnterconias isratfn- 
Isiasd between die Nib and dn Bed Sea. Now, thai* la not «m 
af ibws tavioM, biU ■! iu pMUb, »•■»« the ilm, thm an ■•■ 
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t n^inw of walls, that once blocked up the passage ; and, from the ru. 
ins in the yicinityof some, we may coi^ectore these were forts, 

Stes and military stations. Wherever, as you ascend the river, you 
id the inclination of the hills, on the eastern side, such as would 
admit of communication between the cultivated soil and the desert, 
you will find traces thereon, more or less apparent, of a long brick 
wall, stretching from north to south, and terminating only where na. 
toral impediments render this wall unnecessory — taken up again a 
few miles beyond ; and so on, all the way to Nubia. This wall is 
termed by the Arabs, Gisr-el-Agd^M, ur the " Old Man's Dike," in 
memory of its antiquity. 

The subject of the relations of the desert-tribes with Egypt, from 
the earliest times to the present day, is one that has much interested 
me, and might be extended to long and curious exposition, that would 
remove many erroneous impressions concerning the " B^awees'* in 
the deserts acyacent to the Nile. 

It cannot be supposed that, by the construction of this wall, the 
Egyptians intended to cut off sil intercourse with the desert ; on the 
contrary, tlus intercourse wss to both psrties essential ; for the nomad 
would starve if he could not obtain grain from the farmer ; while the 
Utter, with the manufacturer, requires the camel's hair, the long reeds 
for matting, and a number of productions, whose attainment requires 
the skill of the son of the desert, as much as grain that of the far- 
mer, or as useful manufactures that of the craftsman. 

The object of the walls was to bring the nomad under the control 
of a well-regulated police ; to prevent him from pasturing his flocks, 
without paying for the permission of the proprietor of the soil ; or 
from stealing the grain and forage he was thus compelled to purchase ; 
with an infinitude of other wise and excellent regulations, conducive 
to social good order, and agricultural economy ; but by no means de. 
■tmctive of fiiendly intercourse between the Ishmaelite and the 
peasant Indeed, the Almighty's hand is nowhere more apparent 
in adapting man to the nature of the soil on which he is to reside, 
dian in peopling the deserts around Egypt with a hardy race, as use. 
All in their vocation as the citizen, the farmer and the sailor. Euro, 
peon civilization will woik no material changes in the habits of the 
"Bidawee." 

But, though employed in wars, Menes distingubhed his era by the 
arts of peace. He founded Memphis : it is said he built Thebes. 
He commenced, on a laige scale, the diking and " canalization," so 
essential to the prosperity of Egypt. He founded the great temple 
of Pthah ; and introduced into social life thoee comforts and luxuries 
of civilization, which, notwithstanding the curse of Tnephachthus, 
conduce %o the terrestrial happiness of man ; while by his protection 
of religion and the priesthood, he insured the education of the peo. 
pie, and the preservation of a religious system, that Christianity alone 
after a lapse of nearly 3000 years could overthrow. We cannot 
wonder, therefore, that the memory of so great a man should have 
been dear to his successors, or that the monuments should attest the 
feneration of a name handed down to us by all early writers. 

These chapters being confined to the exemplification of Egyptian 
History by the hieroglyphics, I refer to Manetho for the names of the 
kings of the 1st, 3nd and 3rd dynasties, who followed Menes on the 
Pharaonic throne ; because, as yet, it has been impossible to identify 
die names of any one of these in the hieroglyphics ; owing rather to 
imcouth changes, made through ignorance of transcribers, of the 
names left by Manetho, than to the absence of royal ovals, as I shall 
■oon explain* 

We glean from Manetho, that during these three dynasties, pala. 
ees were built^ pjrramids were erected ; that Egypt was visited twice 
by the plague, whence the antiquity of diis disease in E^pt may be 
inferred. In fact, it is an illusion to suppose that the same natural 
causes should not operate, in early times, to produce the same effects 
as at present : and it has been demonstrated by Clot Bey, that the 
plague is indigenous, not only to Egypt, but to die E^st in general, 
along the northern coast of Asia and Africa ; that its causes are un. 
known, but that its developments are spontaneous ; that it is an error 
to suppose that munmiification (begun in primeval epochs and con. 
tiniied above 3000 years down to the days of St. Augustine,) was 
adopted as a preventive (!) because, during the periods of mummifi. 
cation, we have abundance of sacred and profane history to prove the 
occasional desolating effects of the Oriental pestilence ; and finally, as 
these two occurrences of the plague sre antecedent to Abraham, the 
pestilence with which the Almighty visited the Egyptians in the time 
of Moses, was not the first instance of the plague in Egypt, as we are 
well assured it was not by many hundreds the last We also learn, 
Aat women were, in the second dynasty, permitted to hold the impe. 
lial government; an institution that continued intact till the extinction 
of the Ptolemies in the fsr.famed Cleopatra ; as is attested all through 
this long line of centuries by hieroglyphical evidence. 

The Lybians, at that day, were tributary to Egypt; and we are in. 
formed, Uiat an eclipse of the moon was observed. Works on anat. 
omy and medicine were written by two kings of these dynasties. 
It may be inferred, that the use of the saw in cutting laige stones, 
was discovered in this period — while all the arts and sciences of the 
ancients appear to have been in full development and use— but oth. 
erwise, theae kings gained no celebrity ; whence we may infer, tliat 
Egypt was peaceful, happy, and prosperous, during the dominion of 
mambitioiia kings. 



A long, but undefinable interval, from Menes to the end of the 3rd 
Memphite djmasty, brings us to the 4th, and (to us) the most im- 
portant of all ; because recent discoveries have enabled us to verify 
history by extraordinary monumental confirmations. 

We are all well acquainted with the wonders of the world— the 
eternal pyramids, whose existence astounds our credence— whose anti- 
quity has been a dream — whose epoch is a mystery. What monu- 
ments on earth have given rise to more fables, speculations, errors, 
illusions and misconceptions 7 

The subject of the pyramids is so vast, as not to be condenaiblo 
into this series of lectures ; but those who feel curious tu know the pes. 
itive height, length, breadth, areas, cubic contents, &c., dbc. of each 
of these lofty monuments, are referred to the great work of Col. H. 
yyse, who expended during the years 1837-38, many thousands of 
pounds, in excavations and other labors in these edifices. It is my 
intention to construct a table, which, at one view, shall give all re^ 
quisite details ; and then it will afford me pleasure to devote especial 
lecture to the pyramids ; but I am prevented, at present, from so 
doing, by the absence of the most important vol. of Col. Vyse's 
work — the 3rd, which has not yet reached this country ; and although 
I am generally acquainted with the substance of its contents, hav. 
ing seen many of the calculations in manuscript, and witnessed 
the labors of Mr. Perring, on the spot, in 18.39, it would be contrary 
to the principles I have laid down, (of not hazarding statistical asser- 
tions, without being able to produce competent authority,) were I 
now to enter into details. 

It will be conceded, that a person who, like myself, has resided for 
years in constant sight of these Mausolea ; who has spent at (Jifferent 
intervals, many months in exploring them, and their vicinities— who 
has ascended the great pyramid a score of tinicp, and entered fre. 
quently into all the chambers, passages, &.C., of the others ; has af 
least had an opportunity of gleaning some knowledge about them. 
Since therefore, with all these advantages, I postpone lecturing on the 
pyramids, till I possess the most important work ever published on 
the subject ; my readers will oppreciate the difficulty of the appro 
bended task, when even I, who know all that ha^been done, fear to 
mislead others by premature expositions. On every subject touched 
in these chapters or lectures, the latest and best information will be 
produced ; and I would rather encounter the charge of ignorance on 
the p]rramids, than that of abusing the confidence with which my 
communications are so indulgently listened to.* 

But, if I abstain from statistical details on this head, there are some 
generalities, proceeding from recent discoveries of hieroglyphical 
names &c, in the pyramids, that are invaluable to history ; and theae 
I will now consider. 

It is sufficient to sweep one's eye along the map, suspended above 
me (a rough outline of which I present in this treatise) from Mem- 
phis to Meroe — a distance of 1500 miles — to perceive that there was 
a time (and that prolonged for unnumbered ages, during a remote 
period,) when pyramidal constructions were in vogue in the valley 
of the Nile ; and that in Egypt, the Memphite pyramids were the 
sepulchres of kings, does not any longer admit of a doubt. 

At Memphis, on a line extending about 25 miles from the moat 
northern to the most southern pyramid, we have scattered in clna- 
ters, near the villagea Aboo-rootoh, Ghc^zeh,AboOseer, Zacdra, and 
DashoOr, about 35 pjrramids, or pyramidal tombs of various con- 
struction, elevation and dimensions ; of which, some 18 may be 
termed large, and the rest small. They are all surrounded with count- 
less tombs, pits, excavations, passages, subterranean works and 
superficial structures — all exclusively dedicated to the dead— «nd, if 
millions of mummies have, in the last 1500 years, been removed and 
destroyed, there are millions still unmolested in that burial ground, 
to attest the vast population of ancient Memphis. Along this line 
is the Necropolis of a city, that ceased to exist after flourishing for 
3000 years. 

The pyramids of Ghedzch arc of all sizes, from the largest to the 

smallest The largest, that of Shoopho, is 

Feet— beUht. Bq. ft.— base. Cubie ft.— tnaMnry. Tana— weiaht. 

450*9 746 89,028,000 6,848,00(1 

of good limestone ; cut into blocks, varying from 2 to 5 A. square 
— ^from which estimate of limestone, however, must be deducted a 
large mass of granite blocks, used in lining the interior — ^while the 
amount of space occupied inside by chambers and passages, is only 
56,000 cubic feet, or ^ g^ of the whole mass. 

The smallest of the 9 at Ghe6zeh, is some 70 feet high, by a aqtiare 
base of about 102 feet. 

The remaining pyramids at the southward, those of Abooeete, 
Zacclura and DashoOr, may be roughly estimated — the smallest about 
150, and the largest, about 350 feet high — two are of crude brick. 

There are pyramids st other places in Egypt. Two small ones at 
Idsht, about 30 miles beyond Dasho6r ; and, about 20 miles further 
on, that of Meymoon — called ** the false pyramid'* — two of etude 
brick, and the vestiges of two more of stone, on the site of Lake 
Mosris in the FsyoOm — and one at EUQendJi, above Esn^. Tha 
latter are all small. 

* Eren lince tki« lecUue wai deliverad at Boeton, letten fivm Egypt infurm on that 
the PruMJan ideotifle mlMion, undet the enthutiaatic Leipeiiu, had. in JDtcenber,awds 
■evereJ vmhiable d fa coTe ri e i among theM •tupendous ruins : all eonfiramloiy ol tka 
vftewaheninntfiiith. Ai tooo as the details anire, mf oral lectnm will eoaUia at 
Mlaiirei 
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In Ethiopim there mre 

80 pyrmmidi at ** Meroe**— «andatone, 
49 do. tt^Noori," ** 

17 do. at GobeLBirkal, ** 

139 Pyramidi above the Nile at lat. 18. 

The arch, both round and pointed, is coeval with the era of these 
last pyramids. 

For all that is hitherto known of the pyramids of Meroe, I refer 
to that valuable work, '* Travels in Ethiopia, by Hoekins — London, 
1835.** The facts of the author are indisputable ; but some of his 
deductions from those facts are often erroneous, especially those 
whereby he would prove the priority of Meroe. Without a special 
axifument on the subject, it would be impossible to establish the fal. 
lacy of those deduction»— but as the work of a gentleman, a hierolo. 
fist and a scholar, Mr. Hoekins's book is full of merit I shall touch 
on some of the deductions I draw from the Bame data, anon. 

It would be vain to detail all the nonsense, that, from time immemorial, 
has been written on the p}Tamids of Memphis, which, by some, have 
been considered antediluvian ; although two of the most ancient being 
built of sunburnt brick, could not have endured the waves of the 
Deluge for a single month. Others have ascribed their erecion to 
giants or genii : they wore said to inclose tlie impenetrable secrets 
of mystic demonomanio, or to have been built for the mysteries of 
Initiation. Again, they were supposed to have been erected for as. 
tronomical purposes. Then, it has been mathematically demonstrated, 
that they were built to " square the circle :" they are said to have 
stood over reservoirs to purify the muddy waters of the inundation ; 
to have served as the sepulchres of entire royal families, or for 
masses of population. In short, each speculation has exceeded its 
predecessor in absurdity, excepting when confined to the objects of 
astronomy and sepulture. With respect to their having served astro, 
nomical purposes, (though no harm can proceed from such an hypo- 
thesis,) it is refuted, let By their extraordinory variety and number ; 
and 9nd, in Ethiopia, by their fronts facing all points of the compass, 
from N.E. to S.E. 3rd. In Egypt, from the measurements made in 
1839, by Mr. Perring, which demonstrate that the inclinations of the 
passages, as well as the relative position of each pyramid, vary so as 
to destroy all conformity to mathematical or astronomical purposes. 
These proofs against their astronomical utility, are independent of the 
voluminous evidences to be gleaned from history, and from a glance 
at the monuments themselves — their localities, and associations, 
which declare their sepulchral design. If, as Sir John Herschell 
observes, the inclined passage into the laivcst pyramid of Ghedzeh, 
(which could never, at the time of its building, have been pointed at 
the Polar star, that is, at a Vnm Minoris) was made at an angle to 
correspond to a Draconis ; this pyramid must have been built about 
the year B. C. 9193, which alone would suffice to upset Usher's 
•poch of the Deluge, 9348 B. C. — because, 995 years would be too 
brief a period for the Caucasian children of Ham, to migrate from 
Asia into Egypt, there to acquire arts, sciences, and writing; to 
erect first several pyramids, and then buUd the one which is now the 
largest Their knowledge of astronomy must have been great in. 
deed, and the study of the heavens a primary object in life, to have 
caused thorn to conceive, and tlicn to execute works (one of which 
consumed 6,848,000 tons of cut stone, brought 15 miles from the 
quarry,) tlie object of which would have been to point a passage 63 
feet long, to such an insi<;nificaiit little star as a draconis. And, 
why did they build some 95 pyramids T or erect at least two after 
the construction of the largest 7 

The greatest astronomer of the age, Sir John Herschell, after in. 
Bpecting the tableii, (accurately determined for the first time by Col. 
Vyse, and his cofiperauMs in 1838) declares — ^Vy8e,9nd — 108: "No 
other astronomical relation can be drawn from the tables containing 
the angles and dimensions of the passages ; for although they all 
point within 5 degrees of the pole of the heavens, they differ too 
much and too irregulariy to admit of any conclusions." 

'* The exterior angles of the buildings are remarkably uniform ; 
but the angle 59^ is not connected with any astronomical fact, and 
was probably adopted for architectural reasons.** 

The opinion of their astronomical utility may be set down as now 
exploded in Europe ; while, in Egypt, the idea causes a smile of 
■nrprise, that any one should have taken the trouble seriously to in. 
quire into the subject I am very far from questioning the antiquity 
of astronomy, or doubting the knowledge of that science in E^^t : 
for Diodorus, i., 98, expressly says : *' It is indeed snppoaed, that the 
Chaldeans of Babylon, being en Enptimn eoUnnfff arrived at their 
celebrity in astrology, in consequence of what they derived from the 
priests of Egypt** The Babylonish method of dividing the year 
was the same as the Egyptian, and can be traced positively back to 
B. C. 790 — but, although we know from Chron., ii., 31, 39, and Kings, 
11., 90, 19, that, about the year 700 B. C, Babylonian astronomers 
visited Jerusalem ; yet, it is allowed by the beat mathematicians, 
that the epoch of the Chaldean tables ascends to the yaar 9934, 
wnich is only 114 years after Usher's Deluge ! 

If the Chaldeans derived astronomy from Egypt, the fact would 
prove that this sdance was known «l dM time of Meneti if not 
befo.e , &ad conflnn all I bavo wM of A* antiqiiity of the mikk 



period. Astronomy was, without question, an advanced science to 
the people, who could erect pjrramids on the scale of those at Mem. 
phis ; but it doea seem ridiculous and supererogatory, after the usea 
we know the Egyptians made of these edifices, to speculate upon the 
relations these kingly tombs may have had to the stars. They aro all 
tombs, and nothing else. Kings were buried in them, and perhaps 
queens. In some (the pyramid of five steps, at SSacc^ra, for instance) 
other persona have also been buried besides the monarch ; probably 
members of the royal family, or of the royal household. 

If much labor has been wasted in guessing at the objects of the 
pyramids, still more has been thrown away in crude fancies as to 
their epoch, or their builders. Poor Herodotus, and his copyist Dio- 
dorus, themselves misunderstanding the accounts received from tho 
priests, have been the cause of the greatest misconception on the 
part of their successors. The Greeks, who were correct in the names, 
loht themselves completely in anachronisms, when they pretended 
to define the epoch. While, although the learned CaLmet and other 
Hebraists and travellers, have traced their origin to Moses and Aaron, 
and have wept over the suppoeed aggravation of the labors of the 
Jews, employed as forced laborers in erecting some of these pyra. 
mids ; it is satisfactory to be able to deduce from the unerring Idero- 
glyphics, that every Memphite pyramid was erected at least four 
centuries before Abraham, and that the Hebrews had nothing to do 
with them, except to look at them from the opposite shore of the 
Nile. The erection of the pjrramids at Memphis alone, would take 
a longer time than the entire sojourn of the Jews in Egypt ; and even 
supposing it were proved that the Hebrews had assisted in the erectioB 
of some of those at Memphis, how did the E|g3rptians dispense with 
their services, or whom did they employ, in erecting those in the 
FayoOm 7 or in Upper Egypt 7 or those one hundred and thirty-nine 
pjrramids 1500 miles up the Nile, on the plains of Meroe, in Ethiopia? 

The Jewish theory in connection with the pyramids is also ex 
ploded, and we now proceed to ahow that, as the whole of those of 
Memphis were built between Menes and the accession of the 16th 
dyn., in B. C. 9979, these monuments antedate the era of Moses by 
at least 800 to 1000 years. 

Our text.book, Manetho, informs us that Venephes, the third king 
from Menes (whom we may coiyecture occupied the throne within 
a hundred years from that monarch,) erected the pyramids near C^ 
chome, or Choe, or Cochoma. This shows, historically, the antiquity 
of pyramidal constructions. 

I would casually remark, that the Great Sphinx, whose mutilated 
features have given rise to so many discussions, although situated 
amid the pjrramida of Ghe^zeh, has nothing to do with the epoch of 
the pyraniids ; for, as I shall show hereafter, that great worii belongs 
to a much later period — to the 18th Theban djmasty, not eariier than 
B. C. 1800, or several centuries after the cessation of pyramidd con 
structions. In due course, we shall arrive at this subject 

We pass over the 9nd and 3rd dynasties, and begin with the 4th 
Memphite dynasty of 8, or according to another reading, of 17 kings. 

MANETHO»S FOURTH DYNASTY 
of eight (or seventeen) Memphite kings of a different race. 

1 — Soris reigned 99 years. 

9 — Siqfhis reigned 63 years. He built the largest pyramid,* which 
Herodotus says was constructed by Cheops. He was 
arrogant* toward the gods, and wrote the sacred book, 
which is regarded by the Egyptiana as a work of great 
importance. 

3 — Snpkis reigned 66 yean. 

l-^Meneheres «« 63 *• 

5— Rhatoeses *« 95 

6— aicheris ** 99 

7 — Sebercheres** 7 " »m 

8— Tbampthis « 9 « . !| 



M 
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Altogether, 984ycarB. 

The first king of this 4th dynasty is termed by Manetho, Sous. 
In one of the innimierable ancient tombs that are in the Necropolis 
of Memphis (fragments of which are now in the British Museum,) 
the following nsme occura ; the first of a succession of four kings, 
whose names, it will be seen in the sequel, correspond to the his- 
torical lists. 

This name reads, as it stands, R1.8H-0. By meta- 

Re thesis, we aio allowed to transpose the disk of the sun 

from the top, where it was placed out of respect to the 

sh deity, to the bottom, and then it reads Sb-o-kk. The 

Greeks could not, by any combination of their alpha. 

bet, express the articulation sh; ao they were obliged 

to write the name with an S, while the termination 8 

is a Greek addition to euphonize those Eastern names 

they were pleased to term barbarian : so that Sokis in 

Greek, was S3k&re in Egyptian, desJgnaUng one and the same person. 






• Tkm AhvkoiH k ^Mirr in thk p«hms. p t o ewdi otobablr fton a^MK* rv-Tlr.. 
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b the lilt of Entoatfaenw, (he ISih Tbibui king b BanMit, 
tnaalatnl by lum aniierattr, at " chief of ths nugfat;," which cor. 
napoait uiha mcuiiiig of Sbora ; noir,if wsnki ths name^iort, 
it oomipaiidi in aooDd, in conatruetion, and in lignificatioa, to Mb> 
■elho'i Socii i or, if ws road it Buke, it coiraaponda in aoand, in 
mwMliiii liiiii. and in dgDlfieatioB, to die Raaoaia of Eratoatlienea. 
b boA luauttena. Shore or Reaho precede* die nsmea of kinga who 
faamedialelr follow him is the hieroglrphical ■ncceaaion found in 
the tomba abont the prrsmidi ; while, from the name baring tMen 
Ibntid in it, there ia every probability that he built the north pymnid 
of Abooeen. That which, however, ia at thia moment apeculalivG, 
darivee ii^nile corroboratian From what follows ; as all ths circnm. 
•tkncee thai juatify the antiquity of the one, atteod on the pontioD 
•f tha othen. 

The second king, according to Manetho, of the 4th Memphila 
dynaaty, waa Scrms, who built the lugoat pyramid, which by Haro- 
dotna waa asid to liave been coistnicted by Ciieopa. These ors 
Manetho'a words. In the nieceasion found, as said before, among 
ihs tombs at Memphis, (he next king who foUowa is — 

"^ Saoono, whom the Erieeke called Snphia the lit. 

VSb Eratosthenes gives as ISth Theban king, Ssophia 1st. 
He trsosUiea Saophia by ceauMu, maaniiig " many. 
00 haired." Now, in Coptic, Sboo means manf, and 
jb no, liair. It v/n coqjectured, fourteen yeus ago, 
that this cartouelu mmt represent the name of the 
builder of die gnat pyramid ; having been found In 
io mtoy ^sces, end most numsronily in the ancient 

tombs about the Mempbite pyramida at GheAieh, &e. 

We had the authority of Manetho, tlut hia king, Sophia lat, wga the 
same as the Cheope of Berodotiw, who built the great pyramid ; 
•nd, idulologicaUy, in meaning and in sound, we identified this ear- 
tooehe with the Saophis of EmtoetheDee ; but it is curious to see 
iie beautiful chain of conneclian that reconeiles all diflerencoa, and 
It wilt give a diitioct idea of the analectical proccas by which hier- 
nlogists dsmonsttals their dieoreme, to expound it. 
The aign^MRk in hieroglyphice, may be read in two ways — 1st, 

U is equiva^^^ lent to the Coptic letter rrr — Sie 

o«r SHi^vii*' 3nd. it is equivalent to the ^Coptii 
n**,— which, ia our KH., hard and guttur al. Tbehieio- 
^yphlctl letter ia therefore either fit, or SM. 

The Greeks had not in their alphabet of 34 letters, the power of 
expressing the Sk of foreign languages, and were therefore obliged 
to transmute the sound ss nenriy, as to lbs ear of the writer this utl. 
eolstloD cottid be conveyed — that ia, sometimea by — a 
X — Xi — as in Xiflv — Xerxes, whose name in the airowhotd, or 
sunjifoim (ancient Peniaa) character, ai well as in hieroglyiihics, 
waB"KBSHGERSH." Orbys 
E— Sigma— as in Manelbo's £t«f ii SupiiM, Or by a 
X — Chi-^a in Herodotna' X(*jrH, pronounced in Greek Hktiopet, 
but by n^-Cheopa. 

W« ai« dnts wubled eiymologicsUy to reduce, Bnphia, Saopkii, 
Cbeops, to one and the same name, spelt differently, and thus recon. 
elle Hsnedia, EratoKhenee, and Herodotus. 

We now ent off the Greek termination of B, or is, with which they 
•ndeavmed to aoften down to a Grecian ear the ri^itiea of foreign 

'^ Llk* oar hub KTtheni, whlatliDSp tnisd^, cdUiiTvl, 
WUek m'n Mifti u> Uh ud n>ll ud ipiiiUrill." 
, Ha result of our reduction is to obtain in Greek, in Coptic, and 
in hieroglyphics, die name of 3ooph,Shooph, or Khoopb, aa the name 
of the king who buill the greet pyramid— corroborsted by Murtady, 
on Arab author — who says that iu his day, tradition in Egypt still 
•■orUMd tlie erection of thst pyramid to "&ree/." 

Thns much was known up to 1B3T— but the anti-ChampoHionists 
looked with disdain upon a science, which could not pniduce from 
dieiiyrMnidll*eU',coiifirmBiioDof itsuneningvalue; and confidently 
dMltting, that there were " no hierc^lyphics in die pyramids," (•!- 
Ooogh all antiquity assarts the contrai;,) they rsuntingly chsllenged 
Aa hiendogists to prove, thst hieroglyphicel writing wss known at 
As date of the pyramids — these geotlemen, fotsoolh, having already 
decreed, that "Meroglyphle writing was a anbaequent inventlai," 
and that leiten ware derived from me Hebiewa, or from (he Greeks, 
or, al least, from the Phmnicians. 

Bnt soma things were wri((en before Moaea wrote ; aad some 
haiuas lived before Agamemnoii : 

In die year 1837, the munificent C<A. Howard Vyae ae( all doubt* 
■I rsat, by finding Bhoopho (and hia variation) in the quatTier*s 
loaiks, la (be new dumber of (ha great pyramid, Bcored in red ochre 
faibietoglyphicaontha rough atonee ; and thue, by eonfiiming hlstoiy 
ud the aenlptnres. be has immortaUied his own Uben, and silenced 

luw ba aeaa Oat my diffldanco, when daelinijig to enter 
lMawn*t»iHlqeet •• Ae pTiutda, wldMvt poaeanig 
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lbs 3rd voL of Vyss's worii, is not nnealled for j suffice it at preaent 
to observe, that with the ers of die greet pyramidiCwbensverlhal n. 
mots epoch wasj long before the year 3379, B.C. — long befiwa Ushers 
date of (he Deluge 9348 B. C. — ages previous to Abiahsm — centu- 
ries prior to (be Jews — and many generations anterior to (he H]^ 
>hoe ; every hieroglyphicat legend, or genealogical table, aa wall as 
lU Egyptian local circumstances will be found (a eoneapOfid, and 
hannanize — and yet, in thai l!ay, Egypt waa not a now country, or 
its iulisbitantB a neu people 

A papyrus now in Europe, ot the date of Shoopho, eslabllshee the 
eariy use of written documents, and the uitiqui^ of paper, made of 
(hebyblue. 

The tombe around the pyramids afford ni abundance of sculptural 
and pictorial illuitnir=.>n of manner* and cusloms, and attest the 
height (0 which civiliiudon had attained in bis day. While, in one 
of diem, a bieroglyphical legend* lelle us, thai this is " (he aeputchra 
of Eimei — great priest of the habitations of King Shoopho." This is 
probably that of the archi(oc(, according to whose plans and diree. 
(ions, the migbly edifice — near (he foot of which he once repoeed — 
the largest, best constructed, most ancient, and moat durable of 
Mausoloa in the world, was built -, and which, from 4000 to 5000 
years after hia decease, adll itands an imperishable record ofhisskilL 

Shoopho'a name is also found in the Thebsid, as the date of a 
tomb at Chenobosciou. In die peninsula of Mount Sinai, his name 
and tablett show, (hat the copper mines of that Arabian district were 
worked for him. Above his name the titles " pure King and sacnd 
Prieet" sre in strict accordance with Asiatic inslitultons, wherein 
the chief generally combines in his own person the s((ribu(ea of 
lemporil and spiritual dominion. His royal golden Eignel hoa been 
discovered since I left Egypt, and is now in the collection of my 
friend DocL Abbotl, of Cairo. The sculptures of die Memphita 
Necropolia ioform U9, (hat Memphia once held a palace called "the 
abode of Shoopho." 

If these Tacts be not eufiicietit — if il be still msintsined, thst Shoo. 
pho, who employed 100,000 men for 90 yearn, in erecting ■ moan, 
meat, for which 10 preceding years were requisite merely (o prepare 
the materiala, and the causeway whereon the stonewss (o be carried 
— a pyramid of limesraoe blocks, quarried on the eastern side of die 
Nile, while the edifice was raised aome SO miles off, on (he weatero 
ride of the river — the former base of wliich was once 764 feel each 
face — die original height480 feel— containing 89,036,000 cubic feel 
of solid masonry, and 6,846,000 tons ofstons — if Shoopho performed 
sll (heee works, ia il In common sense, I aak, (o doubt his ftmer, or 
diat he Tilled all over Egypt T 

Bnt if, rejecting all these evidences, aid the testimony (^ Eratos. 
thenes (hat he was likewise a Thebsn king — the imprecticability of 
his being conlemporary wi(h any other Egyptian king be not anffi. 
ciendy proven ; and that Shoopho was merely a petty king of Mem. 
phis be still ssierted, let me propound the following query : 

How is it, (hat the greal pyramid is lined with me meet beandful 
and maasive blocks of syenite — of red granite, not one psrdele of 
which exiB(a 95 miles below the 1st Citaracl oT the Nile at Aawkn, 
di9[an( E40 mllea up die river from the pyramid 1 that blocks of this 
syenite are fotmd in this pyramid's chunbera and paasagee of aneh 
dimenaloiia and buil( into such portions of the masonry, that ihey 
muat evidendy have been placed there, before the upper limestone 
masonry waa laid above the granite ? and, (hat the name of Shoopho, 
in hieroglyphics, ia found in ihsl central interior, written on the super- 
jacent limestone blocks ; where (he latter laycn must, in (he order of 
building, have been placed a^er the granite had been covered up 
below T 

There not being In its native tlslcsapeck oTgranile to be found in 
E^ypi, 35 miles below (he 1b[ Cataiact, its eiislcncc in the pyramid 
distant E40 miles from the quarries, is a final proof, dia( Shoopho 
ruled Tram Memphis (o Aswftn — from " Migdol to die lower of 
Syene." 

For my own part, I see no plausible double why hia domioion 
may nol hsve been, like that of his aucceaaors, much more extensive 
(ban over Egypt proper — especislly toward Lybia and Nigritia. 

The 3rd King of the 4di Dynasty is — 

Scrms 9rd— 3d King of (he 4lh Memphile Dynasty — Maoetfao. 
SAOrws 3nd, or Seasaophlat-lGth King of Thebes— Era (ostbenaa ; 
corresponding to (he Chsphren, bro(herof Cheops, who, according 
to Herodona and Diodotua, buih a pyramid ; which, we may infer, 
was (he second pyramid of Gheeieh, seeing tha( we know histori. 
cally and monumentally the bnildora of die fiia( and diiid. We also 
know be was king both of Thebes and Memphia. Of (his king Che. 
phran, na(hlng has yet been gleaned from the pyramid atlributed to 
bim— but, philological analogies can reduce oil dieae names into aaa. 
I vrill not detain the reader with some doubts arising from liierogly. 
phical variations In ona or (wo catlouchee of these times ; aldungii 
they ara otniooB, and I can explain them. a( leas( to my own satis. 
f sction ; bnt paaa on to say, that in the abMDCo of positive pyramidal 
data, I feel inclined to adopt the following oval, as probably coDtaiit. 
ing the name of Chephren : 
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V Rb Beriut^k— BahaT— RciJiocif or Rekhoopb. - 
^^ sh Shafn— Sbiphra — Shooptm or KlwphrB, 

«t— . ph DOW 

8he[d]Te— caireapondi to Chephis-a, 
^^J Kheph™ " " Kiff^r. 

BeiideB being rannd in the Necmpolis of Memphis and in ■ geoea. 
togical •erics, that ploceB him m ■ Memphite king of (he ume epoch 
u Shoopho, this oibI i> always occompanicd by title*, tbal coalain, 
anDong other signs, that of ■ pyramid. 

But DO daubl hangs around [he name of the Tollowing monarch, 
•nd nothing can an; longer render liis identity with the bnilder oT 
ibe 3rd pyramid, a subject of controTerey : 
Manotho — lib King of •' Merapbito Dynasty"— MEHcnmx, 
Eratoalheaea — 17th King of Thebea — " Ueliodotua" — Moecheres, 
Diodoru* — as commBocer of a " third pyramiii" — Mykerinc«, 

Herodotus as erector of a " amaller pyramid" — Hykerinua. 

The fragmonl of the royal Mummy.Case (now in the British mn. 
aeum) which the Arabs, on forcing a passage into the 3ni pyramid, 
(at the time of the Caliphate, 600 Htgira, or about 650 yeaia ago, 
according to Edriai.) had ihrovn aside on a heap of rubbish, after 
destroying the mummy : presented to the researchea of Col. Vyee, 
In 1S3T, tba fallowing oval as the glorious reward of bia labors ; 

^ I Re '^ men j^qJ thus again is history authenticated by 

l,[,[,i I tba monumants eren in Ae meaning of E^ 

lllill men I Ka to*thBnes,wbotranslatesHeiicheieB by Hetio. 

< n I I dotiB— for the aval of Menkare will bear die 

^ LJ Ka j Be acceptation of *■ ofletingi beloved by or dedi- 

\j eated to the aun." The same a^umenls, even 

^^^^ to the granite, will apply to Menkare that have 

eatablisBod Shoopho'a dominion all over Egypt Thia oval is weU 

known at the copper mines of Wadte-Maghrs, and has been fonnd 

in other places in the vicinity of Memphis. 

Out of eight kings, of the fourth Memphite Dynaaly, whoee names 
have been preserved by Manelbo, and corroborated by other hisio. 
rians, (three Pharaohs, who were connected with the building of the 
three largest pyramids of Gheeieb, being among them} the hiero. 
glyphics ensble ns to indicate four with ptedaion, and two with in. 
conirovertible evidence, viz: " 



Shootbo — Cbeope, or Sapbis lst,fauiid in the pyramid. 
Bnirasi — Chephien. j^^ 

IlEnuE — Mencberes. 

Who, twenty-five year* ago, could have expected sacb wondsrful 
eonfirmatiaQa of the unerring application of Chnmpollion's discovo. 
riei 7 Who will now aasert, thai bieroglyphlc writing was not known 
In the time of the pyremids ? 

Hera for the present may rest our verification of ancient history, 
and our application of hiertglyphical teals in connection with the 
pyramids. There sre many ovals of kings, 'whom wo term " un. 
^■eed," because we do not know where eiscdy to insert them in 
oar chronological list) who belong to the time of Shoopbo, as bis 
pivdecBvora or successor*— come found at Ihe Necropolis of Mem- 
pbie— others elsewhere; and, slfliough we cannot identify them 
with historical names, or say which pyramid is the tomb of any of 
them, yet Aero seems every probability, arguing from ibat which bas 
been done already, what may be eventually accomplisbad, tbsl 
much new light will be thrown on ihem to add more conaraielory 
facts to the view herein taken. Those who have n»de a study of 
hieroglyphics, are perfectly certain Ihsl future discoveries can but 
confirm the past, and eitend the present boundatie* of oor knowledge. 

In chronoli«ical order, and in number of kings, these - unplaced 
Pharaohs," go wonderfully to confirm Manelbo, Besides finding 
the names of the builders of the pyiunids of Gheeieb, it mnsl be 
considered that there are, between largo and amall, soma twenty.five 
pyramids and pyramidal tombs in the cemetery of Memphis. Sup- 
pose each of them to have contained lbs sepulchre of one monarch, 
(and all proofs confirm this view) the number of kings' tombs, when 
we make allowance for some monarcha who may not hare thought 
It incumbent on themselves to erect such a mausoleum, atrangely , 
corroborates the number of sovereigns comprised in the eariy Mem. 
nhitadynastiosofManetho; for he gives about thirty-two kings, and 
har« we find some twenty-five pynunidal reoting places for them. 

It ia recorded, that it took 30 years to buibi (be largest— the tomb 
of Shoopbo 1 which is not at all an exaggerated view of the necessary 
time. There are about 10 othera, none of which could wall have 
been built in lesa than 30 yean. Tba mnaindet may have ocenpied 
from 3 to 10 years each. 

Then . 1 X SO - - -30 

" . 10 X 20 . .300 

" . 13 X aay avaiage S yeaia, 65 

995, otaboQl 300 years, \ f 
mppodng dier were btdlt conMCiitively (and such moat have been ' 
Um method, tine* ttwy an the MpoktoM or cnuseiittM Mug*!) f" i j 



(be actual lime raqnind marely for their arecticn. Now, snpiMla. 
ing that of Hanetbo'a 39 Memphite monarchs, only 30 erMted 
pyramlda, and allow the average of 93^ years as the mean length of 
reigns, or kingly generations, we obtain at once 450 yeara ; wbsn, 
ir we consider, that a few years may have intervened befon each 
individual king decided on building a pyramid; and that, in atone 
c.ises, the tomb may have been finished before the monaicb's rinmlsa 
—for, in Egypt, pepple built their sepulchres during tbeir own life. 
ijrne — we shall find that between Menes and the 16th dynasty, 449 
> i-an are not too much time to allow for edifices, the mere huildintf 
III which must have occupied aoms 300 yeaia. 

Now, all theee works had been completed, and pyramidal ooo. 
eiivctiona had ceased to be /uAtMoMe, in E^t, long prior to Iha 
aceeaeion of the IGtb dynasty, or B. C. 3379 ; and yet they were bH 
liuill after Menes. When, therefore, we allow only 443 years' in. 
[••ml for all iheeTenls between Menes and the 16th dynasty. It will 
l>c conceded that we are witliin the mark, poasibly by several cen. 
luriee; bnt,in the absence of positive data, 1 prefer not to diaOub 
till) view of chronology herein taken — wtiicb places Menea about 
rijiiidistant between Ae Flood on the Septuagint voraion, and ttt* 
nccession of the 16th dynasty. Yet, I will confess my inability to 
adopt this aitangemenl as a permanent onej for if any adeqnala 
authority were to odd 1000 years to the Septuagint, then are ma. 
[I'fials to fill the space. As for reduction of my system to a narrower 
limit, it cannot be done, without abandoning facta, reason, logieat 
deduction, and truth itself. To bring the case home : how matij 
j-can baa it taken to eotiatruct the " Monument at Bunker HUl," 
Biiaton; the *^ Mercbanta' Exchange," or the " Cuatom-Houaa," at 
Niiw York I It may be objected, that imforeaeen impedimeali >«• 
inided the ptogresa of the work, in one or all of tbcM InatiDCM, 
h may well be auppoaed, therefore, that similar delays took |daeeln 
thii-conatruclion of the 95 Memphite pyramids, which will eqnalli^ 
ihii comparison. In point of perfection of masonry, these Ameriewi 
criifices are not superior to the work in the pyramide — while, in point 
of cubic feet of stone, if the msterisls of all these were put tagelher, 
limy would not constnicl the least of the largest ten pyramids in tha 
Nacropolia of Memphis! We can ibns form an estimate of tto 
time it must have taken to erect them ; and may be prepared fM 
[lie aasertion that a period of 300 yean is within the mark for tin 
liytamidal works existing, at the presert day, to attest tba antiquity 
ul' Memphis; the territorial dominion, and consequent powers— and 
1 r. NCOHTEiiroauixorTBHXss — of tcr early Pharaohs ; and the wealth, 
I iIlu population and the wonderful progress, si that remote eta, 
j iilready made in all orta and sciences by Ibe Bgypto-Caucasiana i M 
u III! OS the imperious necetaity for a more extended chronology (ban 
I iIli! Htirew version. It may be remarked, that aome pyruudt at 
Memphis — those of Abooroo^b, Abooaefer, Zacckra, and Dasbobt— 
niipear to be mueb oMer than even the (Treat Pyramud of Sboofho, 
'I'lus circuiruitauce corroboralea Manetho, wherein be says, thai 
Vcnepbes, 4lh king of let dynasty, " raised pyramids at Cocht»na ;■* 
IV hereby we learn from history that pyramidal constructions were in 
ii-e many generations before Supbis-Cbeope, or Shoopbo. Nordoea 
It He em probable, that Shoopbo would have erected aucb an eoormooa 
pile as [he largttt, if he had not wished to outdo all bia pndeceHon. 
I We know, that two pyramids — the second and (bird — were con. 
'ijucled after thai of Shoopbo ; and if they did not equal bis In 
! :.'J:!Bntic dimensions, both of them hod peculiar merita of tbeir own, 
I.I equalize the apparent dilference, in the grandeur of the e<mcep. 
lioo, and Ibe relative labor of execution — one having been coated 
i> Idi itiuco, Ibe other cased with graaitt brought from Syene. 

MiitrHis is, therefore, hietorically and monumentally, the Mat 
nly, and it lies in Lnetr Egypt. I will hereafter explain, why 
Thebes is historically coeval with, perhaps anterior lo Memphis, 
ili'>ugb, monomentolly speaking, il is inferior in antiquity. It would 
bu tMlions to profier a special argument, whereby we can prove tba^ 
'I'Ains — the " I^oiaa " of Scriptnn, 

III Kiina — ''Pibisith" of Scripture, 

lh.uoroi.T»_"£elA.£ieiiwini"Bnd*<(7il," 

Bi TO, TuoBiBis, Sxis, iLC. dec, 

iilily long prior to the foundation of a 

Mtmpbis. 

I do not know whether the obserration baa ever been made hf 
iiilien, bnl it baa often struck me, in my reflections on Egypdan 
lii'tory, as a singular fact; that, although Erstoslhencs makes all hla 
i>nrly kiiigs Tlutmit, other authora, eapeeially Manetho, invariably 
kcap ua in the Inoer cvrntry, and about Memphia, in Ae clasaifica. 
tii/n of ear'y monarchs. The superior antiquity of the nsnwa of 
)>laccd and unpUead kings found in (he leieer country, and the im. 
ri>ritrovertab'e priorit) of the monuments existing a( Memphis, bear 
u' i tnesB to the troth of the record.* Moreover, the only reyaJ names 
y,e can perfectly identify in the respective csialognes of Msiwtba 
and Eratoathsnes, after Mtnn — are &ru or BauotiM, Si^kit or 



Egypt, a 
as ancient aa MempUa; 
and that the Delu was 
studded with (owns at 
the earliest epoch, prob. 
metropolis Uka that of 
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jffliq|iftiOnt and 2nd, together with Mtncheres or Moflcheres, (all names 
•f Pbaraolu, which I hare produced in hieroglyphics,) and these are 
•reiy one of ^em placed by Manetho in his 4th Memphite dynasty, 
and by Eratosthenes in lids Theban list, not later than the 17th 
monarch from Menes. 

Now, if the kings recognized in tiie copy of the archives of the 
Diospolitan priests as Theban sovereigns, are the same persons as 
those we find attributed by Manetlio to Memphite families ; may we 
not draw a reasonable inference, that these, at least, ruled, like Me- 
aaa, all over Egypt ? holding, as each of them evidently did, supreme 
power in both of the great cities of the Nilotic valley. Cities, sepa- 
rated by a distance of 460 miles ; and when to embrace Egypt, 
throughout its entire length, and narrow breadth, under one undivided 
•way, it was necessary only to subjugate the 130 miles between 
BCemphis and the sea, and the 1318 miles between Thebes and the 
1st Cataract of Syene. If they held, as monumentally and historic 
ally we prove they did, Thebes and Memphis, what could prevent 
their holding the remainder 7 

Indeed, setting aside indisputable monumental facts and limiting 
our regard to history alone, sacred history will permit us to infer, 
•■d profane history will allow us to assert, that the sceptre of Menes 
was held by each of his successors, alone and indivisible, down to 
dw invasion of the Hjrkshos, several centuries after the days of the 
pyiamids, to which we are confining our present inquiries : while, 
mm Manetho, from the old Chronicle, and from Herodotus, we learn 
that the families, or monarchs, who successively held that sceptre, 
either were irom Lower Egypt, or were, in some mode or other, 
therewith connected by buildings, or great works, though their sway 
■tretehed from the Mediterranean at least as far as the Ist Cataract. 
On reference to the subjoined table of Manetho's dynasties, it will be 
•sea that the first Dyn. was Thinite, or of This, near Abydos, 
whence sprung Menes, or Menei, and he built Memphis, the oldest 
dtv and the first metropoUs of Egypt The 3nd was Tanite. The 
8ra, 4th, 6th, 7th and 8th, are all Memphite. I do not omit the 
introduction of the family from Elephantine, or the absurdity of lim- 
iting their suppositious sway to that ridiculous little rock, not so 
large or fertile as Governor's Island, in the harbor of New York. 
If they were kings at all, thoy ruled over all Egypt ; and were termed 
Elephantinite, merely, perhaps, because the first of this family hap. 
pened to be born there ; or from some other equally insignificant 
reason. The 9th and 10th are Heliopolite ; while it cannot escape 
attention, that of the few early events noted by Manetho, and (with 
azeeptions, proceeding mainly from their erroneous classification of 
monarchs) by Herodotus, and Diodorus, the greater number of events 
make Lower and Middle Egypt the scene of the'.r occurrence I 

The importance of confiiidng history to its legitimate place— to 
LowBR Egypt, is evident: 

1st. Because it was in Lower Egypt that the Caucasian children 
of Ham must have first settled, on their arrival from Asia. 

Shod. Because the advocates of the theory, which would assert the 
African origin of the Egyptians, say they rely chiefly on history for 
their African, or Ethiopian predilections. 

Srd. Because the same theorists* assume, that we must begin 

*I bav« alraadf Mated, that Sir. J. Gardner WUkiafon'i critical obsenrations, durini 
hb long letidence in Egypt ; and hi* compariaoos between the present Egyptians and 
the ancient race, as depi<^ed on the monumenti, have led him to assert the Anatie ori- 
gin of the early inhabitanU of the Nilotic valley. The learned biwrologist, Samuel 
BMi, Esq., of the British museum, informed me in London that he hud arrived at the 
tmam conclutions; while to his suggestion am I indebted for the first idea, "that the 
most ancient Egyptian monuments lie JVortA.** The great naturalists, Blumenbach 
and Cuvier, declared that aJI the mummies they had opportunities of examining, pre- 
wind the Caucasian type. Monsieur Jomard, the eminent bydrocmpher and profound 
Orientalist, in a pap«r on Egyptian ethnology, appended to the 3id volume of " Men- 
Cim Ui<toirede I'Egypte,** Puns. 1839, sustains the AroHan (and consequently A$iatie 
and ChwcMMn) origin of the early Egyptians ; and his opinions are the more valuable, 
at be drawv his conclusions Independently of hieroglyphical discoveries. On the other 
hand, Profossoi Rosellini. throughout his *' Monumenti" accepts and continues the 
doctrine, of the dtitcent of civilization firom Ethiopia, and the African origin of the 
Egyptians. Champollion Figenc. in his ** Egypte Ancienne.** Paris, 18«0. p. 28. 84, 417, 
rapports the same theory, which his illustrious brother set forth in the sketch of Egyp- 
tiu hi«ti»ry presented by him to Mohammed Ali. in 1889. (published in his letters from 
Egypt a.id Nubia.) wherein, he derives the ancient Egyptians, according to the Grecian 
authorities, from Ethiopia ; and considers them to belong to " la Race Barabra ;" the 
Bmrhmrt or Jfubian*. Deeming the original Barah-a to have been an African race, 
ingrafted at the pretent dny with Caucasian as well as Negro blood. I ngeet CiUtr simili- 
tode to the monumental Egyptians in toto ; and am &in to believe, that Champollion 
Is Jeune himself had either modified his previous hastily-formed opinion, or, at any 
rate, had not taken a decided stand on this important point, from the following extract 
of his eloquent address from the academic chair, delivered 10th May, 1931. 

** Grainmaire Egyptienne, p. xu.— C^est par Panalyse raisonnte de la lanvue dee 
Plnuaiins. que rethnographie dieidera si la vieille population Egyptienne fbtd*origioe 
Amatiqctk, ou bien aietU descendit, avec le fleuve diviniiE, des plateaux de TAfrique 
eontrale. On d^idera en m£me temps si les Egypt iens n'appartenaient point k une 
MM d'stinete: car, il laut le d^cfairer ici. (in which lenUrely agree with hira)contre 
riepmion commune, les CopTKe de TEgypte modeme, regard^s comma les demien 
fliaiiNw das andens Egyptienes, n*ont ofieit k mes yeuz ni la oouleur nl auenn des trait* 
earadiristiques, dans les lineaments du visage ou dans le* formes du oorp*, qui pdtoon- 
Mnier une anasi noble descendance.** 

H may beadded. that the lingu»ticde*ideratam looked for by Champollion, has, since 

St?!ITl.^ ^i^fil"*? ?^J?'i?*u?!?'^"l »»i*>if'»«>»»'. Dr. Leip*ios.of Beriin, 
who hn* #«tnhlMhed the Asiatic affinitie* of the Coptic tonge. while the proMiectivn 
Jaemey of the Pnushui Scientific Mitrioo to Meroe, in the ensuing winter, will orobablv 
Ml all iithiopic questions at rest ^w-v 

The "C^rania iEgypdaca,** erected on a Ibandation hitherto onantidpaled by anv 
itfinofc)gieal inquirer, and eombfaiing every view of the suluect, will create a new errin 
yMMBt.iry of man. as honorable to it* author, as important to the savan. and emioMitlv 
^ — *- ^10 the •cientific reputation of Ml oonntiy. .—wBaiwiny 



with Afrianm at the top of the Nile, and come downwavd with 
ciTiHzatio%4ttstead of commencing with Asiatics and whitb kss at 
the bottom, tnd carrying it up. 

I have not as 3ret touched oi| ethnography ; the eiTects of climate , 
and the antiquity of the different races of the himian family ; but J 
shall come to those subjects, after establishing a chronological stand, 
ard, by defining the history of Egypt according to the hieroglyphics. 
At present, I intend merely to sketch the events connected with the 
Caucasian children of Ham, the Asiatic, on the first establishment 
of their Egyptian monarchy, and the foundation of their &st and 
greatest metropolis in Lower Egypt. 

The African theories are based upon no critical examination of 
early history ; are founded on no Scriptural authority for eariy migra. 
tions ; are supported by no monumental evidence, or hieroglyphical 
data ; and cannot be borne out, or admitted, by practical common 
sense. For civilization, that never came xobthwa&d out of benighted 
Africa, (but from the Deluge to the present moment has been carried 
but partially into it ; to ^nk into utter oblivion among the barbarous 
races whom Providence created to inhabit the Ethiopian and Nigri. 
tian territories of that vast continent) couid not spring from Negroes, 
or from Berbers, and nsvex did. 

So far then, as the record, scriptural, historical and monumental, 
will afford us an insight into the early progress of the human race in 
^SyvU (<^e roost ancient of all civilized cotmtries) we may safely 
assert, that history when analjrzed by common sense ; when scrud. 
nized by the application of the experience bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers ; when subjected to a strictly impartial examination into, 
and comparison of the physical and mental capabilities of nations ; 
when distilled in the slembic of chronology ; and submitted to the 
touchstone of hieroglsrphical tests, will not support that superan* 
nuated, but untenable doctrine, that civilization originated in Ethi. 
opia, and consequently among an African people, and was by them 
brought down the Nile to enlighten the less-polished, and therefore 
inferior, Caucasian children of Noah — the white Asiatics ; or that 
we, who trace back \p Egypt the origin of every art and science 
known in antiquity, have to thank the sable Negro, or the dusky 
Berber, for the first gleams of knowledge and invention. 

We may therefore conclude with the observation, that if civiliza. 
tion, instead of going from North to Souths came — contrary, as 
shown before, to the annals of the earliest hiBtorians, and all monu- 
mental facts— down the ** Sacred Nile" to illumine our darkness ; 
and if the Ethiopic origin of arts and sciences, with social, moral, 
and religious institutions, were in ftier respects poggtfr2«; these Afri. 
can theoretic conclusions would form a most astounding exception 
to the ordinations of Providence, and the organic laws of nature, 
otherwise so undeviating throughout all the generations of man's 
history since the Flood. 

Having indicated the lowest boundary of our chronological limit 
for the pyramids of Memphis ; and shown that they could not well 
have been built at a later date than Usher*s era of the Deluge, B. C, 
2348; I proceed to a few generalities on those 139 pyramids found 
at Gebel-Blrkel, Noori, and Merawe, in Ethiopia. The largest of all 
these has a base of only 100 feet square, and the smallest not more 
than 20 ; so that in dimensions, they are inferior to the smallest of 
the Memphite pjrramids. According to the opinion of Mr. Hoskins, 
they are all more ancient than those of Memphis ; but the reasons he 
adduces, are not by any means conclusive. I have examined the 
subject with a good deal of attention, and am of opinion that they 
may be coeval with those of Memphis, but probably in many instan. 
ces, are posterior. 

Many of these pyramids contain hieroglyphical tablets, and sculp, 
tures that are indisputably E^ptian in form, style, coloring, and sub. 
jecta, whence we may derive two conclusions. One, that hierogly. 
phical writing was known and practised, at whatever period these 
P3rramids were erected ; the other, that they were built by the same 
Caucasian race of men who erected those mightier edifices at Mem. 
phis. Wo are also assured, that in purpose they were identical with 
the sepulchral uses of those of Egypt, and contained, like these last^ 
the tombs of moniu'chs or royal families. 

With regard to the epoch of the construction of the Ethiopiaa 
P3rramids, we have as yet no data beyond the evidences of remote, 
though indefinable antiquity ; but that they were built by the game 
race of men,* who foimded those at Mempfiis. is established beyond 
dispute, by Mr. Hoskins. This accurate draughtsman and faithful 
narrator has, with strict impartiality, furnished facts whence he would 
deduce — 

1st. The priority of the Mero^ pyramids over those of Memphis— 
and secondly, that being built by the same people in both cases, he 
would establish the origin of civilization in Ethiopia, and its descent 
(down the Nile) into E^^yp^ where the descendants of these buildera 
of Ethiopian pyramids erected all the monuments of every age, now 
existing below the first Cataract. 

With precisely the same facts, and grounding all my arguments on 

* Dr. Morton, m nu cranioioiricai ooserrauons, nas neciarea ** tnat tne Aoatiak- 
£«% ptian, or Meroite communities, were in rrent measure derived from the Indo-Acabiui 
stock * thu9 pointing to a tiiple-<;aucasian source lor the ortcin of the Ef yptiana, whea 
regarded as one people eztendinc from Meroe to the Deha.** The arf uments for thb 
opinion, which is by roe implicitly adopted, will be found in the '* Crania iEfyptiaca,** 
and I need only at present mention, that this laJo-AnkiBm inlwiitw yiVk, tha cfail' 
drinofHnai,eubsnsdiif noeonaisd lot. 
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the pUtea and deseiiptioiiB of Mr. Hoakins, I aniTe at Mndta dia. 
motrieally oppoaite. ^ . 

It is indeed aufficient to glance one'a eye at theplateaoftiieaciilp. 
tnrea from the Ethiopian psrramida, to see that there la nothing Afri. 
can in the character of the human faces ; and that, be they who they 
may, theae people were not, and did not deaire to be considered Afri. 
cans, whether o^ the Berber or the Negro branches. Whence, already 
we begin to infer, that the builders of theae Ethiopian pyramids were 
not aborigines of that country, but of a race foreign to Africa, and 
generally speaking, at that remote period unmixed with African 
blood. Unless bom in Ethiopia, they must have come originally 
from some other region. Who can they be f 

Now it is but reasonable to claim, that if in arts, sciences, customs, 
religion, color and physiological conformation, theee people of Meroe 
are the same people as the Egyptians, and we prove the Egyptians to 
have been Asiatic in origin — Caucasian in race, and white men in 
color : the people of Meroe must have been Asiatics, Caucaaians and 
white men also. This was precisely the case, and for the Egyptian 
aide of the question, I need not recapitulate the account of Mizraim's 
migration into the valley of the Nile, but refer to Morton's " Crania 
iEgjrptiaca*' for incontrovertible evidence. 

The question, in regard to the priority of erection between the pynu 
mids of Meroe, and those of Memphis, merges into the still more 
mteresting fact of their having been built by the same race of men, 
who were not Africans, but Caucasians. 

This will ai once explain the cause of the superiority of the inhab- 
itants of Meroe, over all African aborigines, and the reason why the 
Egyptians looked upon them as brethren and friends— never stigma. 
Ci^ng them by the contemptuous title of " Grentiles,*' or " impure 
foreigners,'* as they designated Asiatic and European nations ; and 
never appljring to the people of Meroe, the reproach of belonging to 
the " perverte race 0/ JTimA,*' (not CteaA, the son of Ham) by which 
name the Egsrpdans exclusively designated the Negro and the Berber 
races in hierc^lyphics. We shall come to these facts in due course. 
This view can be sustained by the whole chain of monumental and 
other history. It will account for all the conflicting traditionary 
legends, that would make Meroe the parent of Egyptian civilization, 
or Ethiopia the cradle of the Egyptian people — will explain the inti. 
macy and alliance subsisting at every period between Egypt and Me. 
roe ; the parity in religion f identity in usages and institutions ; 
similarity in lanffuage, writing, buildings, ^. 

I would therefore offer, as an improved hsrpothesis, that the chil. 
dren of Ham, on leaving Asia and settling in the valley of the Nile, 
colonized first Lower ^gy^U and then all the alluvial aoil from the 
Delta, to the confines of Nigritia, wherein they did not penetrate for 
permanent establishment, for the identical reason, that vohiie men 
cannot do so at the present time — the elifnate\ which,in Central Africa, 
is mortiferous to the Caucasian. It does not change his skin, hair, 
facial angle, or his osteology; it kills him outright, if he crosses a cer. 
tain latitude. Of course, here and there, an exception may be instanced 
where white men have crossed the (to their race) deadly miasmata 
of Central Africa ; but these exceptions are so rare, that they fortify 
the rule. Witness the late Niger expedition ; witness the graveyard 
that Africa has been to the most enterprising travellers ; witness the 
fruitless attempts of Mohammed Ali to send expeditions, but a few 
hundred miles beyond Kh^rtoom. 

The Caucasian children of Ham proceeded up the Nile in a nat. 
ural course of migration and settlement, from Lower Egypt as far as 
Meroe — and probably there (although it would seem likely in later 
times) met Indo.Arabian Caucasians, with whom they mixed, and 
formed one people. 

All we can say of this epoch is, that these circumstancea must 
have occurred before Menes ; before the pyramids of Memphis rose 
in Elgypt ; before the pyramids of Meroe could have been built in 
Ethiopia. 

That civilization advanced northward from the Thebaid (which 
appoan to have been the parental seat of the theocratic government) 
before Menei, is not improbable. That the Caucasians who settled 
at Meroe may have somewhat preceded in civilization their brethren 
In Egypt, is possible ; though, from monumental and other reasons, I 
deem it unlikely. But it does seem unnecessary, that the children 
of Ham, (the Caucasian,) the highest caste of that triple Caucasian 
■tock, should have come from Asia into Egypt, and have directly 
taeended the Nile, leaving the most eligible provinces and heavenly 
cUmate behind them, and have proceeded 1600 miles to an almost 
barren spot, to Meroe, between the tropics, for the objects of study 
and improvement, and then have returned into Eg3rpt to colonize 
that country, or in other words to civilize their own relations. How 
much more reasonable is it to attribute the rise of civilization to the 
people, occup]ring the best land under the pure skies of Egypt, or to 
suppose that its development was simultaneous among the aame 
people, along the whole alluvial line from Lower Egypt to Meroe 7 

There are no positive data by which the antiquity of the pyramids 
ef Meroe is shown to be more remote than that of Memphis ; and I 
am inclined to regard both aa dating about the aame period, when 
pyramidal eonstmctiona were preferred tu all others, for the last 
Babitatlon of the rojral digniuriea of Egypt and Meroe. It may be 
eo^iectured, that if in E^opia theae are tumbs of individual kings, 
diey continued there to erect pyramids long after this apoak*s of 



aepulchre was abandoned in Egypt ; because this would la ■mao 
degree explain their number. They were all built, and wei« ailcieHty 
in the daya of Tirhaka, B.C. 700. 189 pyramkbs tt 891 yean for m 
kingly generation, would be SOSTJ yean; which la IncompatlMo 
with all acripturel chronology. I am, therefore^ Inclined to eonaUier 
the pyramids of Meroe to be tombe of kings, queena and princes. 
We have no aure baaia for calculating their antiquity, excepting that 
they belong to a period more ancient tiian 700 B. C. ; but we know» 
that whenever they were erected, it was by the some race which 
built thoee of Memphia, the childnn of Ham — the Cancaaiah aettlen 
in the Nilotic valley, and not by African aborlginea of any race, or 
of any period. The most critical examination eatablishea for tin 
P3rramidi of Egypt, and for Sfaoopho, builder of the laigeat, ah aiiti. 
quity that cannot certainly be later than B.C. 2348— though probab^ 
dating some centuries earlier ; hot that they were erected by Cauea* 
sians is indisputable. That the pyramids of Meroe belong to tfaa 
same epoch is probable, and that they were likewise built by Ceum* 
sians is positive. 

If the pyramids of Meroe are older than theae of Memphia^ tfaelf 
epoch must necessarily aurpaaa the Beptuagint en of the Fkwil» If 
not that of the Creation. 

If, from a rigid examination of their preaent appearance, the priori^ 
of those at Meroe is proved, (as Mr. Hoekins considen,) and thii 
aged appearance cannot be explained by the efiecti of tropical ralni 
and solar heat, acting with the hand of the spoiler on a friable mate* 
rial like a soft sandstone ; when we reflect how litde, in an Egyptlaa 
climate, time affects the appearance of monuments { and then, (thougll 
erroneously,) recognize in Ethiopia a better climate than that of 
E^pt — if, I say, we consider that notwithstanding so long a petiodi 
(above 40i00 years,) as we know the Memphite pyramids to havo 
stood — time has had such a trifling effect on ^eir massive stmcmtwi 
and we are to allow a still slighter effect to be produced by time oa 
those edifices at Meroe — why, we must carry the pjrramids of MenMl ' 
beyond all chronological, and measure their antiquity by geologteal 
periods ; let, as regarda the epoch of the building of these Mero6 
pyramids; which is one fact; and 9nd, aa concema the national 
traits of the builders, who were not Aihcana, but Attica, the utter 
destruction of all biblical chronology by this proceaa vroukl In 
another. 

Now, " thinga which are equal to the aame an e(|ual to OM 
another." If they are anterior to Shoopho'a pyramid in Egypt, then 
Meroe must have been occupied in the earliest a gea m any oenturiea 
before B. C. 2348 — by Caucasians, who must have migrated up fin 
valley of the Nile, and hive been settled many ages at Meroe befbro 
they erected one pyramid. If posterior to Shoopho's pjrramki, Meroo 
was a colony of E!g3rpto.Caucasians, at any intervening period |nior 
to the 16th dynasty, B.C. 2272 — for we know from poaitite coftb 
queats of Egyptian Pharaohs in Nigritia and Ethiopia, that Meroe 
was an E^gyptian province from about that time, down to a few yean 
prior to B. C, 700--say for a thousand yean. 

But, if each of theae pyramids of Ethiopia, like thoee of MempUi^ 
be the sepulchre of a king, and if all of theae Meroe edifieea, (aeu 
cording to Mr. Hoskins) were erected before Shoophoe' time, aa ther6 
are 1^ pyramids in Ethiopia, we should have 199 generations of 
Csucasian kings at Meroe before the pjrramids of Memphia were 
thought of. 

Lasdy, if the advocatea of the African origin of the Egjrptiana 
cling to the aupcrior antiquity of the pyramids at Meroe, as a proof 
of the origin of civilization in Ethiopia, and its consequent descent 
into Elgypt, they are easily placed in a series of dilemmas. If they 
deny all Caucasian introduction at Meroe, in the hope of vindicatinf 
the ancient mental and physical capabilities of Negro or fierber 
races ; as I have proved the immense and almost biblically .irrecoo. 
citable antiquity of the Memphite pyramids, the advocates of tiM 
African origin of civilization must reject Scripture altogether, both 
for chronology and primitive migrations. If, on the other hand, they 
al ow, that, according to the Bible, Ham was the parent of the Egyp- 
tians, as we prove these Elgyptians to have been pure-blooded white 
men, they must allow that civilization, proceeding from the Cauca- 
sians, took its rise in E^pt; and that Ethiopian civilization is a con. 
sequence; while, in no esse, can they make it appear that the African 
races above Egypt were one iote more civilized in ancient timeai tfaaA 
at the present day, for the civilization of Meroe originated with tin 
Caucasians, and expired on the extinction, or on the deteriorating 
amalgamation, of their high.caste rsce. 

Such are the results of my reflections on the subject of the pynu 
mids. They are not rashly advanced ; nor devoid of infinite eorrOb 
boration. They might be greatly extended, and a variety of into, 
resting comparisons might be instituted between the pyramids of 
Ethiopia and Egypt, and those found on the Enphratea by Colonel 
Cheeney, that one supposed to be the ruins of the tower of Bobe!, 
and those in Central America. 

My province, however, is solely Elgyptian history ; and I will con* 
fidently assert, mat any one who will read and study the worin of 
the hieroglyphlcal achool — the volumes of the ChampoUkma, of Ro. 
sellini, and of Wilkinson — who will weigh the demonstrations la 
Morton*s "Crania .figyptiaca,*' and who, to remove dra last atoMl 
of scepticism, will pay a visit to Egypt's time^honored monnnnnli^ 
«iid vedfy for hlmaelf the truth of the deaciiptioal given by thehtei- 
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kgiali — uiT ong, I repast, who wilt do lU ihif, (which I hiva doQt) 
•od than nanf iheea evidencea, would, 1 railly balien, diapuU ihe 
Inith ef Euclid's miioin, and maiDUin that "a straight line is not ihe 
iborteat diatanca froai one given point to BDOlher." 

Let me lecapiiuliie, in a aummoiy mode, whiit these remits are : 
let. Geologically — that the Delta i< aa ancient oe eny portion Cif 
&e slluTial eoil of the Nile, and thai it was inhabited at the eorliei t 
poetdituTian period. 

SInd. Geographicallf — thatlrfiwer BgypI was by cUniate, noil, end 
•Ttr)' eireumstancB, moel ravotable lo early eettJement ; and as thi- 
meet contiguous lo Asia, woe the region best adapted to piimitivtj 
colonization, and the earliest civilization. 

3rd. Scriplaraltjr — that the children of Ham came from the banlu 
of the Euphrates into Egypt, through Syria, PaleatJne, and Ihe Ulh. 
mua of Suez — that they inhabited the lower prorincea of the Nilcidij 
vslley in the firat inataoce, whence they cTentually spteed them, ' 
Mlvee over the oUuvial soil of that vaUey, in a natural order of mL 
gretion and ■ettlemenC j 

4th. Phyaiologically — which, for the fine time is clearly demon, i 
Uratod by Morton's "Crania ^gyptiacs," the keysmne of the ays. 
tarn 1 that Ihe ancient inhabilanO of Egypt were Asiatic in origin, 
and Caucaaisn in race, from the eariieat period lo the eilinclion of 
Phsnonic dominion, which is in perfect accordance with Scriptural 
■nigraliona, and their Caacasian origin aa descendanis of Noah. 

5lh. Ettmographicslly — according to Dr. Leipsius, that, aa thi 
affinities of the Indo-Gennanic and Semitic languages with the Cop. 
lie, eatabliah the Asiatic and common primeval origin of all three, 
Ihe remaining link of language ia supplied la show Ihe Cancooiait 
atlrihutes of the Egyptian tongue, 

Gth. Hiatorieally — from the collation of the moel ancient records 
with each other, corrected by the application of hieroglyphical tea. 
thnony, coe«l with the earliest events of which history hae left us 
the azmals — 

Tth, and Monumentally — from the edifices stiU erect in Lower 
Egypt, which are more ancient than any olhera in the worid, and 
from the vestigee in Lower Elgypt of early cities, which bislory at. 
Uata were equ^ lo any olhera 'm antiquity — 

We ara fully justified in concludig that eivilitalion, apringiog 
&om Asia, introduced by Caucostana into Lower Elgypt, obtained it* 
urlieit known developments in the lower provincee, and Iherefort 
■ecompanied a while race up Iha Nile, from north to south, as ' 
people, the primitive Egyptians, muat have ascended, and no 
■cended that river. 

Let us now rtlura to Ihe chain of history. We have brought the 
ohildren of Hem from Aaia into Egypt; ws have setded their dee. 
•endanta along the whole Nilotic valley ; we have watched the rise 
of civilization, and the formation of a general theocratic govern, 
ment ; we have seen a military chieftain eeize the scepire, andfoond 
m powerful dynaaty of hereditary aovereigns ; we have seen his and 
ceaaors improve cities for iheir reaidences, build pyramida for their 
tombs ; and tvhere are we in chronological epoche T stiU in very re- 
mote periods. We are only at the close of Manetho's 4lh Memphite 
Dynaaty, so far as hieroglyphical confirmationa enable us to deduce 
pUosibie cot)jecturee. 

We have now reached a point of darkneaa so dense, that a few 
observations will suffice lo explain the difficulties of our position : 
on the one hand stands ScriptunI cbronotogy, limiting us to a given 
period, between the Flood and Abraham ; on ihe other, we have the 
vary doabtful number uf Manetho's kings and reigns. A few yeare 
■go no one pretended to consider Manetho's first fifteen dynasties as 
worthy of notice ; and even at ihe present day, tbire ia no reason for 
accepting the number of his kings ; or the length of their reigns, 
■neh SB have been transmitted to us by his copyists. Therefore, 
Hanelha'a period, from the fourth lo the end of the fiTleenlfa dynasty, 
ia conaideied improbable by me, although on Ihe Continent there 
ara some hierologisti who accept Ihe whole of Manelho ss he s'ands 
in the table already presented, by which Ihe acceaaion of Menes 
would have occurred, B. C. 5867. 

It ia aingular, that the monumenla confirm Manelho, as will be 
■een, in a most eitraordinary manner up to the IGlh dynasty ; that 
tiM pyramids confirm his 4lh dynasty ; and thai the lat king of the 
lit dynasty, Menei, ia now confirmed by tablets and papyri. In 
bet, it may be contended, that, dating back from Ihe 31sl dynasty, 
M Manelho has been corroborated by the hieroglyphics on the mnnu- 
mentaof Egypt up lo ihe ISth dyiiaaty ; aay B. C, 33TU-hia autiio. 
tity muat nol be altogether rejected upon preceding epochs; espe- 
eially now, that his 4th Memphite dynasty somds forlh a brilliant 
ooDStellation in the firmament of hialorical gloom- 
But unhappily the tomes of the high priest of On— the far-famed 
Beliopolls— have reached ua in scalleretl fragments, which bear in- 
terna' evidence of having been mutilaled by bis copyists, lo suit their 
own peculiar ayaiems of cosmogony ; and while we may refuse our 
belief 10 the iromeaaurable, aa well as inconsistent periods, and ex- 
traordinary number of kings for hia first 15 dynasties ; yet, not ha- 
ving, in the fragments bequeathed us by Manetho's transcribers, the 
names of the kings who figured in the Tth, Sth, 9tii, lOtii, llih, t9th, 
18lh, I4th and ISlh dynasties, we ore not able lo identify with Ma. 
netho'a list, tlie long hieiT«lyiihieal catalof^e called "Unplaced 
ElliP,'' nmt*^ irixNii fiowevar, ara atMndag with oitcnmataiicial 



evidenca proving their appertaining lo some period before the 16ih 
dynaaty ^aar prior to B. U-, 3379— -and between that period and the 
acceaaion of Menee. 

By " unplaced kinga" are meant the great number of tofti ovale 
or cartouches, containing Ihe names of Pharaoha, the greater part of 
whom lived before the 16ih dynasty ; because, from the 16ib dynaaty 
downward, we can adjual the monumenla witii Manetho's histo- 
ry, and therefore these unplaced kings muat have lived before that 
period ; independently of a variety of ciicumstancea which send each 
of them beck to a previous epoch. 

We know that each of these unplaced kinga "lived, moved, 

and had ■ being;" and from hietoricoi and hieroglyphic teatimuny 

we con prove, that oo many of them ruled over aU Egypt, a* to do. 

the supposition of their being eoelaneoua. For intUDce, lei oa 

the following. 

Eemuuh — 5u»— leloreil lune. He ia ■ moM an- 
cient king. He is found in Kamac; atCbeooboaeioil, 
on the Cooseir road — and as hia titles are " Lord of 
Upper and Lower Egypt," he ruled over the whole 
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Let ui take another. 

PouAOH—ot, Lard of an aiedient peapU. 

RsMii— " The beloved of Pbre." Hia titles are alio 
Re " Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt" — but, as hia name 

is foDnd at Eilelhyaa, at Silailis, on the Cosseir rood, at 
in Chenoboscion, at Komac, and at the cornier mines of 

Uoont Sinai, he muat have ruled over oil Egypt. 



Unplaced Kings may amount in number at pivsenl (for 
one or mora new kinga are yearly discovered,) to about 180 ear- 
touchea as an approximalive extreme. But, makii^ due allowaoco 
for possible repetition of the esme kings' names in vatiatioDS of car- 
touches, or otherwise ; and rejecting, as dotiblfut cases, numy otiien, 
we have in hieroglyphics more than sixty nnploced kings, who 
must have lived and reigned between Menes and the 16tfa dynaalj, 
or between Mizroim and Abraham, wherewith to fill up aome por- 
tion of Ihe blanks of history. Othere will be discovered — circum 
jiances will sdd lo our knowledge of many of them ; but it is scarcely 
l>ossible lo be hoped, by the moat sanguine, that we shall ever be 
able lo pOBoess the hieroglyphical namea of all " the children of the 
sun," who awayed the eceptre of Menes, owing lo Ibe deelruclioa 
of monuments in Egypt by the Hykahos, the Persians, the Greeks, 
the Romana, ibe Christians, the Saracens, Ihe Turks, and the Herod 
of all deenoyers, ibe present Mohammed All. 

An adequate nnmber of Egyptian royal ovala has been found, 
however, to satisfy the impartial, that the number of 350 kings, who, 
according to profane authors, ruled over Egypt from Menes to the 
Slat dynasty, B. C, 333 — is far from being a mere fable, without 
some foundation in fact ; and that it is positively not an exaggeration 
in lolo. I can, from my own notes and compilations, produce all 
dial to the beat of my belief were known up U> 1843. 

There ia every reaaonable conjecture tbol the efiaced 99 kii^, of 
ibe tablet of Abydoe, would, if we possessed al! Maneiho, be ^und 
10 correspond to his 15th dynasty ; of which kings, neither Ibe num- 
ber, nor ihe nsniea are extant in the fiagmenta of ihe sacerdotal 
chronicler. The mutilaled condition of ^e tablet itself adds lo our 
difficulties. I merely note tba circunstance, while the uncertainty 
compels ue to throw theae 39 kinga among the unplaced Phaiaobs 
preceding the 16th dynasty. 

We are therefore compelled to drop the vei! over the Egyylian 
liislory from the pyramida, during an uncertain, but a long period, 
lo the IGth dynasty, B. C, 397S. In this interval, templee were 
Imilt, as we pusseaa tiieir remaina ; lombe were prepared for milliona 
^)f departed 1 quarriea were worked) mines were opened and ex- 
[ilored; all the arts snd sciences were practiced ; religion waa foa- 
lered. Egypt would seem lo have been peaceful, proeperous, dvit- 
iied, and happy, under a long chain of unambitious monsroha ; but 
Tnore ihan thia we do not know — perhape never may- Yet the dis- 
covery of a single tablet of kings — a genealogical papyrus — a copy 
ijf Manelho — or the oame wonderful chain of succeMdul labors ud 
jxtreordiaary coinddences, thai have hitherto attended the Cham. 
jiollion achool, may enable some fortunate explorer to find, and to 
I Ibe aealed, Ihe lost booka of Hermes. 



CHAPTER SEVENTH. 
Tbi first of my two preceding diaconiaes waa intended oa a akeloli 
if the cui^ieclunl and probable comniaacemanl of Egyptian colo- 
dxation by the Cancaaian children of Ham, the Asiatic — tiielr jao. 
rreaa up the Nile, the rise of the theocracy OT hierarchical government, 
lown lo its modification on tlie acceanon of Mhih, the 1st Pbartoh 
• tgypL 
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Tbe otqect of the wboimI diKoiiiBa wm io defina ths povibU ps. 
tfod of Menei'i foniiibtioD of th« Phanodic monarehrt takinf *ba 
rnr S750 B.C., h within • faw ganecatiou appnuiiiutiTa of the 

W» then doMendad thion|h tb« priuddal period of EgjrptUn 
motnUDenli. We uoehed ob the diffienltiee of clMdng onr « no. 
plued kiogi i" ud, while we tUowod the doubta ud wmfl l n t in g 
etatemeDli of ptufuie bl>toi7, wa ende&Torad, el the nine time, to 
Tiodicite Manedui'* dainH apoa our notice. 

We hive •eeii, that eome OTenta of thi> period ue pcaitiTe, m we 
Meeeae montuneota to atteat them, no leaa than the grutnaea of 
Egypt in those dajv : nor can we any longer toleiale the objectioa, 
that all ia fable Id hiatocy before AbrBhuii*a birth. 

W« have pnTod, that, In the wildenieei of antiquity, before the 
birth of Abnhain, there ate many oaaea, aacli ai the pyramida of 
Egypt and Ethiopia, with olhsr Phaiaonic remaiei ; and, if we can. 
not trace in CTOty caae the cannection between these lerdanl apola, 
we have eatahli^ed, ibat they are all embraced within a chronalo. 
gical circle, th« lower circumfereDce of which atrikes the IGth Dy- 
naety, while the nppar lim of ila imaginary orbit reeedee from out 
view into the gloom tt piimeTal epoch*. 

Who, 30 yeaiB ago, could have foreeeen that wa aboiild be caabW 
to do a ihotiMndth part •■ moeh T and who can now donbt, that arery 
fhtnre year will preMllt aome new planet in the hiatorical finmanunl T 

On timing la the table of dynaiticB, it will be obaerred that Ma. 
Mtho i« met Iqr lb* (otbl efMfdot, at the 16th dynasty. 

Beacvring the more copioM elnddation of tbia monument to my 
fiitnra oral lecture*, in the conne of whieb I ihall exhibit a large 
copy of the tablet, tt b neccMary at preesnt to explain that tbia is a 
hieroglypbieal geosalogical record, wherein Ruan* tht 3rd — Seaoe. 
tri*— aboDt B. C. 1550, haa chronicled fijtf^nt Pharaohs, who pre- 
ceded him on the thione of EgypL The original of tbia preciooa 
■enlptnn i« now in the Briliah Moaeum, hot in a very mutilated 
conation, compand with ita state 8£ years ago, when it stood in th« 
temple at Ahydoe. 

The 16lh Theban dyn**^ of fire kings i* reeotded in this tablet; 
and fnni this dynasty downward, Egyptian history is now aleady 
definsd. 

I would next solicit attention to the reduction of the " Old Chion- 
ioU ;" wheitby the fiisl Gfleen dynasties are comprised in the fiist 443 
yens of a Sbtiic, or canicular period or qntie cyek : (I eiplaiited this 
snbiectinafofiDet chapter.) Now.ltistoletBblyweUeetaUishedbythe 
ealenlatioiia oirChsmpoUion Rgeac, diat this cycle began In the Julian 
]war S7S3 B. C; wheoee, If dw 16lh dynss^ began In tfaeyear 444lli 
of thia cycle, Its sif iissinn would conespond to the year 9389 B. C. 

Again, as ChampoUion Figeac remaika, "if we add to the year 
443 of tUs cycle, which was dw Im( year of the ISth dynasty — let, 
IMyearafortheduraliODorthe reigns of tbe 16(h dynasty ; BDd9nd, 
the 176 yeara that, with the 6 yean of the 98th drnaity, are wuitiiig 
in the numerical details of die Old Chronicle (see Cory's Andont 
Fragment*,) to n*eh the sum total of 35,535 years, which the Chron- 
icle girs* ■• tbe smonnt of years reigned, we shall attain, el an 
approiimalioil of eleTen yeaia, the aanie reaulta" that our anlhor 
draws from other documenli, to fix the invsslon of the Iff liAot with 
dMCOOunencenentofthe 17tb dynsity, at the year B. C. 90B9 i and 
to establish die commencement of the 18th dynasty, at 1899 B. C. 
CoDsidsring tbe lemotenea of the epoch, such a trifling difference as 
eleven yesrs " needs neither defence nor attack." 

It is ptobsbte that the aeceanon of Menes — the lumnal risiaf of 
the saeted Nile — and (be aatronomieal relation id the Bothic Cycti 
to the same — are three oTents of eoelaneous occurrence about the year 
9789 B. C; for this I nfer particularly Io the mastsHy cal ' 
dom of ChampoUion rigeac. 

The method by which the rise of the 16th dynasty is detatmined 
by Soeellini and by CbsmpolUon, ia bassd howoTsr on a mora nmple 
cslculstion. Their ssTeral estiniBle* for this event diflet but 1 
jeaia from each other. 

At the end of each of Manetho^ dynastlss we hare — aa In the 
U*.— flie eum total of tbe years reigned. 

Two etsa, iipoii which chronologiatB colndde, ate aelected. One, 
theconqtiestof EgyptbyCambysss,in tb«yearS95 B.C.: theotber, 
die conquest of Egypt by Alenndw tba Great, B. C. S39. With 
each of tbeas well known dates, the sum total of the years leigned 
by Ihelsst IS dynasties, preceding end down to the Hseedonian, must 
sgree— (hat Is, In the tmt 5S5 B. C, the Sfith Saiiic dynasty must 
rad ; and in tlie year S39 the rule of the Peniana most cesse. 

If then, we count tbe year* gi*an by Hanetfao— •* corrected by 
lb* mofinments— for ihoss who reigned fimn the begitmlng of the 
16th dj^Daaty, to the end of Iha 31st dynaaty, 

Tears. 
we obtain, 1940 

To whisb add the yesta between Aleuodet's coo. 

qasst and the birth of Christ, 339 



To which add the reaia between Cambyasi and our 

We obtain, agtin, f<« tbe 16th dynas^, B. C. 

It will bs SI 



(he chronology of tbe Bibls, from Abnhsm downward, when we tak« 
up Uie Hebrew chniaology for tUDca nceeeding Hoses. And not t» 
ezpoee myaelf to the ohaige of inoonsislancy, I would beg lesve te 
remark, that for th« time between Moses and the Deluge, I follow 
the Septnsgint version, t* tbe only acala reconcilable with ^yptiam 
hiatory ; becanss it wss In ths Uves end generations prior to Abra- 
ham, that the Hebrew texts of Scripture were altered, corrupted end 
ourtsiled by the Jews, after the advent of Chriatianity : whereas, for 
tbe period subsequeni to Meees, the Hebrew text would seem to be 
more accurate than for anterior times ; snd from Moses downward, 
Arehblahop Usher's syalam of chronology will probably befound best 
adapted to Jewish history. 

On the other hand, I am not treating on Jewish, but on Egyptian 

stoiy ; and ths Egyptian chronological edifice frtnn the 16lb dynasty 
downward, in general prindplee, is built upon s rock. 

Tbe monomenli are silent sbimt the Hebrews ; and it is Ikighly 
sstiMactosy to be able to show, that this silence docs not sflect llN 
snthoriQ' of Bcriptota. It hss been seen thst, elthougfa the Bible is 
iilenl on Egypt bi the times befora Ahrabani, we have positive an. 
ioctbon monumental hiatory in that coimtry to fill up much of die 
vactnun, and to confirm tbe Septnsgint era of the Flood. It will bj- 
snd.by become evident, that, although the ^ypiian recMd* are alio. 
fether silent about the Jewish sqjoum in Egypt, circumstancea wilt 
enable as to account for this silence; while we meet with some ex. 
tnordinary colncidencea coikfinnatory of Biblical chronology and 
hiatory after thetimesof Hoses,andcoRoboradveof the computations 
of die Hebrew verdon from him downward. 

The reader will indulgently observe that, owing m*inly to the na> 
tore <j our edncsdoa In America snd in England, we catmoi diveal 
onrsetvea of certain associations, whenever ihe word Egypt is used. 
We instantly couimmA Egypt with Boriptote and with ths Hebrews i 
and no foreign country certainly is, to Oie ioipired writeta, of such 
vast consequence as Egypt, from the time of Abrtham to the fall tt 
Jerunlem. But, if any of my reader* bad redded in Egypt as 1ob( 

I hsve, they woidd rosdily perceive, that although some may DM 

ooae to diacotmact Ihe Jews from the Egyptian*, we can certainty 
detsch the Egypdara from the Jevrs. E^ptian local and internal 
history ia as Independent of Jewlih hlstoiy, prior to the dsys of Solo. 
mon — Bxceptso far as it msy concern the Hebrew Eiode — esis the 
history of China. America lus her annals ladependenily of Englsnd. 
Assyria roeeaod fell from causes known to, and predicted by,butinds. 
pendenlly of the Hebrew prophets ; and, in the same manner, Egypt 
ha* her own chronidee, her own events snd her own annilista, inde. 
pendendy of all connection with the Jewa, whom ahe preceded in 
antiquity by at teaat ten centuries. 

As an t^yptiin annalist, therefore, I shall. In my future oral lee. 
tores, unfold Elgyptian hiitory from the hieroglyphics. I shal) touch 
on every event snd on every nstion, that concern my mbject, bat I 
shsll treat of ths Jews, as I do of any other nation with whom die 
^yptians were brought into contact ; without twiatingconfinnalioas 
from data where none exist ; or withholding tbe smallest of those 
thst confirm or elueidite sn historical text of Soiplure. 

We begin then with the 16th Theban dyosMy, at B.C. 9373, on 
positive monumental data, and historical evidences ; leaving oat sll 
those observations which hsve been so often prooiulgalcd, though in 
the year 1843 they do not bear upon Egyptian history si this point. 
It ba* been accurately obeerved by ChsmpoUloD figcac, that hia (sad 
Boerilioi's) eompntatlen «f the 16di dynasty, at B. C. 9979. is rsAar 



Tbe IGth dynasty began 



B.C. 



9973 



iho, or die explaaationsaf Ea*ebins,inrsgaTd to . . 

— 36,5U— of the "old ohronide,'' whkb coaccm neidier the Delnge, 
nor Abtahsm, nor histsry, nos poddve chronology, rinee they ate the 
srt>itniy prodnet of ptu^y mydiohigica] or satronomlcal tpecttlatioaa. 

We shall find ounelves conslandy bringing the dslea on Egyptian 
monuments to correct or to sid history io the luunber of yearsreigned 
by the kings cf f^ypt ; for, aa 1 nmaiked tat a former chapter, It 
WM customsry in sll documents to.daU the comnt year from the 
king's aeceesion U> tbe throne. 

With reepect to the number of kings who ruled from the 1st mo. 
narch of tbe 16th dynasty, B. C.997S, to ths close of the 31st Per- 
sian dynasty, B. C. 3S — 1 ln*titoted a eompsnson between tbe 
ssvarel biitoTicsl lists, and find that the. 

Old Chronicle for this period, givea King* 95 

If aaeiho, accotding to Ensebius, i- ■■ 



do 



100 
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Hm t6th drnut? is given bf them u B.C. 

Tako awar the yem beimen the SlMdrnutruulatu 
SaTioiiT^ biitb, 



II m«(liaiiuticiuu ia uken for the maea length of ■ kinglr 
feneiatlon. By annlher c«mpantiva radnetion I made of the " 6ld 
Chronicle," Maoetho, Eratostbeoea, uid SynceUai'i Canon, labtained 
the aeeeeakm of the IGtb dmaatr, at a mean within 54 yean of Ro. 
•ellini'a calcidntion — so that in following the learned E^ncb or Iia. 
Uan anlhoritiea, I an not only in accordance wi^ the maaa of hie. 
lotogiata, bat uetiag alao upon my own conviction of their accuracy, 
derived from aclud inveatigation. 

Of these ninaty-seven kiogs, the monument! will enable ni to |axk 
dnee about aevenly-fiTe in hian^lyptkics ; while, for the abaence of 
tiaa nat, we have to accuse tha apoilar ; and each onfonnd king will 
In hie plaoe be readily acconnlad for. Their non-appearance in hie. 
n^yi^ics, however, doat not in the least affect tha tnede at the aeon. 
im of thne eotnpotatiati* for (be lOtli dyosMy. 

It ia •earoely tMcessary, after my farmer remaib on Herodoma 
•nd Diodorua, to repeat, that in mattera of Egyptian chiomdogy, it it 
bat leal lime to conanll tham. Their details of an indtridual lung's 
Mia are aometimaa eorract and often useful, bul their lists are tiasuea 
ef anachnnlilma irrecondlabla nrilh the monuments, with other 
ehronidea, or with tbemaelvea. Moat of the confunon in E^Tptian 
history haa arisen from llie misconceptioiia and misrepreeentations of 
. these two Greek*, who wiMe on snbjaetslbeyneilhei did nor could 
know moch abouL 

THE ICih DYNASTY OF THEBANS, 
Conaisdiur of live Pharaohs, who reigned together 190 yeaia, com. 
uanced B. C. 9373, and ended B. C. 3083. 

See UiUt •/ Aiydos, iu my lecture room, Noa. 30, 31, 33, 3S, 34. 
It will be obeerred that these ovals are in the tabUl obllteraled, but 
Noa. 33 and 34 are supplied by the genealogical snecessian at Bonl. 

Ia a former chapter I eiplained, that each Pharaoh, aflsi ihoas of 
dw earlier dynasties, had two ovals or cartouches iaclodng hi* names ; 
ana cf which, called the prenomen, contained hii distinguishing title, 
and is ganarally sj^boUc — ihs other, called bis nomen, contained 
his proper name, which in most cases is alli^ether phonetic. It is 
by lus prenomen thai the Pharaoh is generally determined on a tablet. 

Wlian once the position of a prenomen in relation to other pre. 
aomlna. Is established by a gonealogtcil tablet, it is generally easy 
u End oil Boma other moiiument a hieroglyphic al legend, wherein 
dis prenomen is connected with ils nomen or proper name. For 
Inalanee, we find No. 33 in the tablet of Abydos effaced ; bnl still, 
ihe former existence of an owner for it, is indif putable ; and we 
•nont him tat a Pharaoh, even without Imowing bis names. 

The genealogical succossioa nl Benl-hossan (which ia another 
ncordi gives us . |^ 



lake tlie granlio obelMi [vide oboUdi ii 

Marks the sice of HeliopoUs. Here w* lind llua prenomen (No. 

tl tablets Abydos and BeniJusan) coupled with thia nonan, 



ffPl 



^ and ho is onr OaoftTAsmt the lat — IA king 

^of I6th dynasty. 
He was, up to 1837, die earlieal king Identified on the tablet of 
Abydaa ; bat an accident happily acquainted ua with his pradecaBor, 
Mo. V, who W also an oblileratod PhaivA. A broken etatos of a 
tMnt homaa Ggore of dark red granite, was in the pcasasion of a 
(andeman at Rome. Of lUs atatoe, ifaa Inwar ponion. nnnal a rin g 
•■ly af Aa U^ and the chair, was pitaervad. It waa knows to ha 



Egyptiaii, bat waa not eon^darad of any imponanoe by ilB protntetor 
Cbaoee broogfat the leamad hierologials. Dr. Lapaias and Chevaliai 
Baron Bnnaan, in die way of this Uock ; end on a bieroglyphical 
legend down its aide, they read " The King, Bin orruiD to thi 
Vfi/wui (the frsBsmsa oval of OaonMU 1st} giver erf' etamat life, 
has made a duraUe coaatmetioo for his fatin, Pharaoh, Sen or 
GouDUHBBir; haa made a statue in red granite to him, who rendered 
him vivifisr for ever." 

On the other side of (he statue, a legend the same in snhstance la 
repeated ; but in this legend the nomen oval is given ; and thus ve 
know (hB( the father of (No. 33 of tsbtel of Abydoa, or 0*o>tase> lalj 
was "thesanofguardianship," AufiorOon. One might be tempted 
la coDtider him a Johannes, a Htnna, or s John, so nesrly does tha 
phonclie value sppioaeh (be eastern sound of this familiar name. 

Thus, then, ws have gone back one king more, and hare only 
;wo blanks to fill in the 16(h dynasty ; for No. 94, though oblitetalad 
on tite tablet of Abydoa, is supplied from Beni-hssssn ; prenomen. 
Sun rumcT i* jrancs ; and nomen Axehskhx ; whom we call 
Atnenemhe let. 

I have thought it would be aattafoctory to the reader, to expound 

s cnriooa bul practical process by which Egyptian hieroglyphiea 
are read, and the chronology delennined. Henceforward we ahall 
find the successions regular through the tablets, and where they end, 
we can, in moai ca a e a, produce other equally pomdTe proofs from 

Of the first Osortasen we poesess many very interesting records, 
inlightening as on events unknown to, and unchninicled by any 
mcieni writers ; and it ia the pride of modem hierolcgy of the laai 
iftaen yean, to have tKUughl to light some snnols uf a monatch, 
whose existence and name were omitted by all hialorians ; and yet, 
whoee deeda place him among ihe greatest of kings. It is from le- 
gends coeval with him that we glean this infonnalioii ; and when 
wo reflect that, in bis day, B.C. 3068, Abraham, by ibe Hebrew ver. 
■ion, was not bom j it will be seen how intensely interesting ata 
these resuscitaliona. 

The nionuDienia of Oaortasen fint begin in Nubia, near the ae. 
ind Cataract, where ha erected a temple ; and a tablet, exhnmed 
from this spot by the French and Tuscan commissions, and now at 
FltHence, recorda bis vicloriea over Ihe Lybiuns, and over (en Afti 
ationa, some of whom must be sought for toward the now-mya 
(erious aourcea of the Nile. Another ediGce wsa left by blm at HI 
eraconpolis above Eilethyaa, the last atone of which was carried oB 
few limt about 1B36. He bnill the sanctuary of the temple at Kar. 
nae, when an enormous statue once stood representiiig this king, 
cut out of crystalliisd sulphate of lime ! One of his generals lay 
buried in a tomb at Bent-hanati. An obelisk in the Fayoom, and 
the well known obelisk still erect at HeliopoUs, record hia name and 
litlee. Scattered frsgmenU bearing his legend ere found in the win. 
dowjills of moaquee and (hresholda of doon at Cairo, which Ma. 
bommedan desecration has taken from Memphis and Heliopolis. 

Excavations at Memphis and Abydoa have brought to ligfalStelB 

'ith his names ; snd in Ibe mnseoms of Europe there sre many 

relies of Oaortasen. We poesesa monamenla which beer the several 

datesarthe9tb,13lh,17(h, 35th, 43nd,43Td, and 44th yeaia of hi* 

ign. 

The summary of deductions to be drawn from these facts Is, that 
Osottaaeo was a great anB wise monarch, who ruled the land of 
Egypt with mncb regard to (he welfare of hia subjects ; by whom 
his memory wss revered in ell after times. His dominion extended 
into Ethiopia and Nigritla. He lepreascii ihe nomads of the Lyblan 
deeert. It may be presumed that, toward (he eastward, hia Aaistic 
frontier waa Umlledto the Sueilsthmup, snd Mount Sinsi peninaola. 
In hia reign religion waa carefully protected ; and (he oils of paint, 
ing and acnlptare reached a bold purity of style, unsurpaSBBd in eie. 
cndon even by die more florid characteristics of la(er times. Every 
art and every science known to the Bgypiiana were fully developed 
in his day. 

The style of archi(ec(are was grand and chaaie ; while (ha eolomna 
now tanned Doric, and attributed to the Greeks, were in common 
nsa in this reign, which precedes the Drrians by a ihonssnd yean. 
The arch, both roond and pointed, with ils perfect keystone, in brick 
Slid in stone, was well known (o the Egyptians long before (hia 
period ; ao that ihe nntenable assertion, that the meet ancient arch la 
that of the Cloaca Magna at Rome, falls to Ihe ground. 

Inarchitecture, osin everything else, the Greeks and the Romaaa 
obtained their knowledge from iheir original sources in Egypt, where 
still existing ruina iReM priority of invention 1000 yeaia belbta 
Greece, and 1500 ysen before Rome. There topics sre now bwond 
dispute, and may be found in the pages of ihe ChsmpolUon sdiool. 
Until ihe tost few yean they were uttariy unknown In history. 

It seems possible, however, that ihe habita of good order, agricuL 
loral welfare, civiliiation, and social refinement, had rendeted the 
then peaceful inhabitanle of the valley of Ihe Nile unambitioaa of 
foreign extsnsioa. It would appear, as if eontenl with repreasdng tba 
inroads of (he southern and wealem nsdons, they thought moi* of 
preserving and improving the goods aeeming to them from peacefnl 
instltudons, than ol increasing their wealth by mltitary p roweaa ot 
territorial extension. 

This is to ba inferred from the fierce vitiution, whkk FiwUmm 
had (hen in atoia for Egypt, thai bcfel In Ihe next lalgn. 
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AldioDgb, of conrM,iMt dMiligfaUMraeocd of fliaavent ia lo hi 
fonnd ID the liiBToglrphlc*, modem ehronatoguwcaniider the ritit of 
Abraham to ha*a lakaD jdace io thb or th« preceding reign. 
■Mm to agree dui tbe patriarch aought refuge from the famini , 
that tinio in Canaan, amid the trelUatored gianariaa of Egypt, during the 
16th dynai^. I ccmfesa, thai there are ■Dany abjactioim to thii -vk- 
ariiing ftant an iifinitade of circnnuteacea. Tba msin difficclui 
pRMwed from Itaa diTenity of eompulaljon of Scriplml chronol^ifj 
and the daubl aa lo the epoch of Abraham within SOO yeara. t'l 
Egyptian chronology, we have bo many lend-marka, thai now^a-dGi 
the hierologiat can etrbul little in hia data for the IGthdynaaty; an 
tbeTefare we are compelled to adapt the Biblical chronology lii 1 1 
monomenta. Thii can be done satiafactoTily, when we aelect thu( 
Biblical anthoritiea that beat accord with hieroglyphic hiatory. 

My oral lecturea will touch on tbe eevenl compulatiana of Chnn 
pollioQ, Roaellini and Wilkinson. 

Id any cnae, if Abraham idsited Egypt during thia dynaety, he wge 
received with hoapitallty and kindneaa; although he made use of 
IX aubterfuga, that, to say the least, was reprehensible. 

The Pharaoh of Egypt behaTod to htin with manly generosity, anii 
diamissed him and all hi* people "rich in cattle, in diver, and in gcild." 
Thia aaya T(dumea for the land styled the "region of purity and jusi. 
lee" in those most remote periocta. Not only did Abraham retsin all 
his wealth, but he waa allowed to take it, and to go his way a(:ri>BF 
the desert toward Mamre near Hebron, nnmoleated, and earithcd 
with preacnts. We may infer lliat Egypt was great and wealthy, 
whan cattle, ailTer, and gold did not lempt the iohabilanti to vlii!i\tR 
the rights of hospitality. Nor can Egyptian forbearance be aiiri- 
bnted to any other feeling than Ihni of jnatice to the atrangei ; aa 
Abrahem'a armed force [bia " trained aemnts"] many years aflcr, 
did not exceed 318 men ; whereas, the Egyptians possessed regular 
ormiea, tosI cities ; and some centuries previoualy, had dsvotril 
100,000 men solely to erect one pyramidal tomb. 

Abraham doabdaaa Increased his stock in Egypt, and likewLsc 
hired Egyptian attendants ; fur his handmaid Hagar waa an Egyplijii 
famde : tbeir son Ishmael,* waa ihcrefoie half Blgyplian in blood ; 
and to OTince hia altocbmenl to hia matenial origin. Ibis son aba 
eapouaed an Egyptian, when he settled in the wilderness of Paran. 

These circumstances, though in themselvea trilling, go far in s<i|i. 
port of the Aeistic origin and Caucasian race of the early Bgypticin?; 
who, while they da not appear to have looked upon Abraham as a 
Osntite, were by him considered worthy of his family. Thia would 
probably not have been the case, had Uie Elgyptiana been A/Hcon'. 
"niere is in fact, evsry Scriptural reason lo beliere, thai the early 
Egyptians and Abraham's family were on the most friendly fooling. 

The relation between Abraham and the Phamoh of Egypl, waa 
anch aa between a B«dawse Sheykh and Mahommed All of Iho 
present times. The obligation wsa exclusively on the side of the 
Hebrew patriarch: who, aput from his pcrsoiul merits, as a venc- 
rabls aitd pious man — a dislingiiished gueat of the Egyptiana — nian, 
tn other pcintB of compariaon to the monarch, whose sway eilendcd 
1500 miles along tbe Nile, hare been quite insignificant. 

It ia on these gronnda, that the ailenee of Egyptian Aanala in re- 
aped to Abraham ia readily explained. 

To proceed with Egyptian hiatory — the auceesaor to Osortasen ilic 
1st, waa Amenembe tst ; but few of hia remains have come dii« n 
to (IB, owing to the catastrophe that put an end to his life and reifn : ' 
no less than to the happineas of Egypt for a period of 960 yeai 
Let us take up Manetho preserved to us by tbe Jewish historian Ju^ 
phna, after observing that " Amcnemhe let," agrees chronologically 
with Timaus — Choncharis. 

Fragments of Monelho's hisloiy; preaened by JoMphns in h 
defence of the Jews against Apion, (extracted from Cory's " Aneic: 
Fragments."} 

MANETHO. 



And Balal ia died after a rein of aiMtsea yean : allar hin reiiMd auolher 
kinci whs was ealM Bcea,* bfty^wr yearai and be wai iBocaeited bj 
Apachaaa who Nifoa I thirtj^ii y«n and saven nonihi ; tt\tr bin nl|Bad 
Apophi* aixiT.«na ysars. and laoiaa fiOy years and one montb. Altet all 
these relfned Aaaia (ony^uaa years and two manlha. Thns lil were the 
Bnl nileis anoot tbeas. and darinf ihe <rttole ixriod of Ihetr djnaaiT, tWej 
made warnpoD IbeEBptianiwilblhabi^ oTeaienniDaiiBi the wbnlsrseaL 
All ihia nalHo waa s^led Hjens, thai Is the Sbepherd Kiniti ; fa the Snt 
syUabJe, Hyc, ia the aaered dlaLoct, deaotea a kia/« and S(« si^iliei s 
Jiepberd, but Ihk duly accoidinc to the vuliar tonfue ; and of [hear ia gooh 
pnaaded the lem Bicsoi ; neis lay Ihay were Arabians. Tbis prrpis 
Shepherd Kin|i, and Ih ' ' ' ' " 



laaeiaiia oTBiypt duriai lbs psriod nffinehnBdrrd and alcTcDyraK. 
Aliar thaaeihucsherrlaitsitaiihakinfaorThcbaiasiidorihe Wberi* 

iDcai of EfypI, nade an ii ' — ■"- "^ '--■--'- ---■-■-- 

.jet and naifhiy war waa can 

hfni drives outoT the other p 



.. _ _ iho Bhtphsnls were 

. __ AlivhraamaihiKii, and ibey wrre by 

of Eiypi, and henunsd up ia ■ plars oui- 

lainjnf abuut ten thousand acrea, which was rollrd Avaria. Atf this tract 

IMys Maoslho) the Shcpherdi aurrouDdeit with a vast and itmnc wall, that 
icj mifht retain all their properly and their praj within a hold of ■1renrrh» 
And Thumnosia, the aoD of Alnphracmuihosia, andeaiored to force ihein 
hrsKsp, and beleacured the place with a body it tour hundred and tlihty 
tbouaaiid man ; but at the sMMoeal he dctpslrto of rcducbit Ihem by sisn, 
they afreed to a capitDlaiina, that ihay wHild leave Eaypi, and ihouM ha 
parmiiied to eo out wilboM nolsalalloa whetssoenir tlH^ pleased. And, 
"nile Uiis BtipulatisB, they drpsrtrd from Eaypt wiih all their fani. 
rSiiels, in nuudier not less than two huodrea abd Ibny tbou-amj, and 

jir way ihrouth the desert toHud Syria. Bui as ihvy iieoct in trmi 

of the Assyrian*, who had ihen dominioD over Aria, tbry built a city in that 

iiry which is now called Jodie*, of sufficieoi *iaa lo cuutsia this mnbl- 

of RMD, and named it JeruHlem. 

. a aoelbet book of ihe EKToiiin hiMoiie* Manetho says) That this 

Muple, wiware here called Sbepbeidr, in their lacred beoka ware also styled 

After liia departore of Ihia nalimi of Shrpherdi to JenvalFm, Trlhtrxmi, 
the kinflof Etypt who drove thom cut, reiincd iwetiiy-fiTe years and ttiar 

Is lor thirteeaycan ; aAer him reiined Amenophit fur twenty yraia 
en moolhi: Ibrn hia iiiter Ametaea Iweoly-one yrsri and nine 
the wasauceeadedbyMepbre*, whoreitned twelve yean and niee 

aflerbim M(phramuihoaUtweniy.fiv* yean and Ini nonih* :tbsn 

Tbunsis relfnrd nine year* and ei|bt nujaihs; alter whom AaHoostls 
yraia and ten Bowha; ihea Orua ihiriy-iii yaara end fin menihs : 
M dauibter Asencbrss twelve yean and nne mnnlh ; aftrraarda bat 
ir RatBotis bibs; then Aecncneiea iweln yean and G?e muaihs; 
ebarea twdva years and three mnnihi ; af^er hhn Amaia bar 
imonth ; after bun raifoed Ramrsiei one year and four noaihs ; 
this SOO oTMianisaua a! ' "■ "- 



him Aaenephis ametaen yean and lia tsonth 
BeihoaiB and RaneaaBS. hs tnaintaiBedon aim 



isniceeejed by 



naval ro( 



_„ Armais hte viceroy orst 

imwithall theauihority cfakiiv, withonlylhrte 

mcuoot; that ha ahould not wear the diadem, nor interfere with tbe qneea, 
mother of hia ehiidrcn, nor abuse the royal eoncDbiim. Bethoais then 

de an cipsdioea afainst Cypnia and iPhcenieia, and wsied wsr with tbe 

AasyriaBa lod Modes ; and be subdual' ''- ■— "■- ' --' 

Mbers arilboot a battle. In (he mere re 



with hte s 






wEsvt. 



i'fi^dVi 



And beini etaled 



OP THE SHEFHEKD KINCI). 

Vahad brmerly a kin* ithnM namr vrii Timaus. Ia hia time it enme 
ta paaa, I know not how, ihil God wu dinplcaSBd niih as : nn4 ttirrr came 
opiTOB Iha East in a alrsi.|e manner men ofao ifnrble race, irhD had 'Im 
csoUenee to invade nurcoon'ry, and eaaly luhdueJ ii by their pnTer wiih- 
oot a battle. And when they had »<ir mien in their heads, they burnt our 
eities, and danwUihsd the lempka of iho unds, and inflicted cvtry kinl of 
baibariiy upon iha inhahiiaBia, alsyini same, and i ' ' - ' - - ' 

children of Mhera to a slate of slavery. At leoilh 



■ kiet. » 



s Salaii 



It Men 



both the upper and lower resinni of Efy^t inbuTary, 

ia places which were best adapted f-w ihit purpoH«. uui nr ovrem nii 
allenlion priocipilly to ihe aerurliy nf ihe raitam frmtieri for lie re|Brilrd 
whh Fuipicion the increaiini power of ihe Aisyiiana. who he(biesawwi™ld 
ma Jay undartakaoa invBiinn nf ihe kinadiim. And observias in ibo Saiie 
name, upon Ibe east of the Bubaalite channrl, a cilv which fren none an- 
cient iheolcifical lebRnca was callrd Aran* : and findiaf it admiraUr 
adapted lo hia purpose, he rebuilt it, and ttmialT f.>r<iAed it widi walia, and 
■ortiioaed it wiiha foioe of two hundred and fifly ihoisand men enrnpleiely 
armed. To this city Salalii repaired in lumoisr timr, lo colleer hia tribii'r, 
and pay his troops^ and loeicrciis bis soldiers ia order to strike lemr inio 



But Anntis, who was Ml ia Efyp', took advaaiairaDf theoppertuniiy, and 
ftarlsssly perpetrated all those sets which his brmbrrliad riv<>intd him no) 
lo eonmu ; he violated the qneen, and eoniinoed an umesTrained Inteteoune 
■iih Ihe ooDcubiees ; and at the peisuasicai of hii ft-iends he oisvaiBd the 
diadsm, and opsaly oroossd Ua brother. 

But the ruler over the prirsis of Egypt by letlen sent an eeeeunl to 
Seibnis, and inrortned bin u what had happened, and how his broiher baJ 
•el himself up in nppoaition lo hii power. Ilpen this Selbosia inmiediaiely 
retomed lo Peloaiun, and reeovared hia kinrlom. The country of Eiypl 
look its Dame Fran Seihosia, she was called also .^yptus, aa was bis 
brother Armair known by the aame of Danans. — Jatrfk. ceaB'. ..fpp, lib. 1. 






. ..of the same 

hpis, wbo seemed lo partake of 

kftowledieof fuiuritvi a-" ' 

his power to behnkflhe 

"5-" ■ ■ 



(oib, if he imtrid cleanse rhe whole i 



plesied with this bfaiBBIi<«, Ihe kittf fathered tafelber eat «f 
Bcypi aO that labored mder any defect in body, in the amount of rifhiir 
(houaaDd,andaeBt ibimtoibequarries, wbiefa are situated on i lie east si& 
of the Nile, that they mifht work in iheai and be erporsied from ihe real ef 
Ihe EfypliaiM, Aad (he saya) then ware amonf them some lei mrd prii-n* 
wIm Kere alTeeted with lepnMy. And Amennphis the wise irin and prophei, 
fearful Icaal die veacaBce of the foda should (all bod) on hinirir and nn the 
kinf, if ii ahould appear thai vi " 



fnr thirteen ysai 



kiar, bat left in wrilinf wl 



wnrdi] When those Ihal were isBl 
leirhabi'aiigeaDd pretectioa the city 



ANCIENT EGYPT. 



ifAfviai which hwl barn laft ncsnt by th« 
rikNB Ihtlr d«*ir«; DOW thil ^Xj, ■ccordiiif 
Tr^ranitaci^. 

But ohsa (h«y hkd Uhen pousiskiD of ih« d _ _. 

far ■ niolt, UiejF apppintsd ibc ihsinislTri * ruler Ironi uDOBf Ihig prlstM <rf 
Haliooolii, one wboionune »u Onniph, uid ihajr boonil iheunelTN irr 
oath lutUie]< wMiliI be obedknt. Oianlpb ihni,in the Erat piece enuled' 

..._.L ...11 __!... f_ ...._.■. . -linfromeBjofthoii- 

0, but ucri6ca hmI 

__^ , — , --^--, .nemeelfee with ncoe but Mdi 

■■ were ef Ihet eooMeneji. When he hul mide nicb lawi u iheee, lad 
othcn ef a tendencr directly in oppoeilion to the cueUHM oT Ihe 
U they iheuld emidor ihe muldtode oThuiJ* ii 
. _.._ __ji._.j.i. '— |» reeifioonforwi 



Enplitni, he (in 

reSuildiDi the villa aboui the city, and hold 
~ ncoophia the kiii(. He then look ii 



JeruaaleiBt to 

be infonned uieni « ue p«i 

pnmifM in the firit place to ri 

Anria, and proitde a plenliful 

u oeeuioo mifhl require ; an 

tfw country noder their dootini,.,, ^^ ,^^^.,^ . 

with iIm iTMieel joy, and qnicUy nuiiered lo Ihe nunl>er of 

'' tai came up U> Araiji. 

phia itae ItiBf of Ef ypt, ifhanhe ni infuraed of their inn 

_^. -_ . -[ ^-~-g the prophecy cfAmenaphii 

lie* of Ihe E(y|Xi*<w> and nai 

-__ — , ... ided Ihe aacred animali to h 

bnoahllohim, eapeciaOy thoi« which were held in more particuUr 

■£«m •i.>»_....i— ..>jk.r»*u_iik »k.— -'->- — — - < -> 



tenancD (or their hoM, ami Bihl for tbem 
Bjmd theu thai he would eaaily 
The Shepherdi reeelTed Ihia ■> 



111 and he forthwith 



..j» iIm called -._ 

eld, vider the protection of i 
of (he Efyptiana beini threi 

who adrtoced to meet himj 

lo wage war againat the (wla, but returned, and 
where he took Apia and (he other eicred 

' ' immodiatel- '-■- "■-■'--- ■ 

leoflheE 



, beini then but Sto year* 



imala he b^M 









i; for the kiDfof Etbii^a 

W nioi. tu wia ineteiure kindly receiTod by the kiDf. who took care 
the iBoltitDd I that wa* with him, while the country wipplied what wa 
eeearybx ikeir nbtiaience. He alvi allotted to him citiei and nl 
dorinf hit exile, which was to coniinDO rrom iu beginBisf durint Uit 
daatined ihineen yean. Moroorcr he pitched a camp for aa Eihi 
•rmy upon the bordera of Egypt, aa a protection to kin( Amenophia. 

In ibe mcanliDW, while luch w» the iU(s of ihinga in Ethiopia, the 
people of Jenaalea, who had come down with the unclean oTihe Eiyptiaaa, 
. . .i_ i_i. _■.-.. _y ^jd, ,„^ harbarily, Uiat Ibc '^- -" " "■- ' 



■ ud Tillafea, but cummilted erery kind of laerilege, ai>ddei(roTed 

the imaieiof ibe fxIb, and roaiLed and fed upon Ihota nered animala Aal 
were wonhlpped ,' and bann( compelled the prieaia and proplMU (• hiU tod 
•acrifice them, they caal (hem naked out oflha eoutry. It ia aatd alao thu 
■be prieat, who ordained ihetr poliiy and tawa, wa* by birth of Heliopolia, 
■Bdhia Diraa Oiaraiph, fromOiirig Oie |od of Heliopaiia; but that wbaa ha 
Weni over (o (heae peoplE hii name waa iihanfed, and he wa* called Mofsa*. 
—JeMfll. mOr. ^pp. lib. I. c. 26. 

or THE 8HEPIIEBD8 AND CTAELTTEa. 
(Maneibo afein aayiO Anei this AnHnojAia ntomed freta Bihhnii 

_!., ,..__ __j ji„ .1— i.: -.1. ..L_,_____ ._. __ 



AKEriEHHE III. 14 

" Sal vocnlua itiJuBli 

VI. Aia«E3, Ttothmosu. Mi&phr^giiiulhosia. |22 1823 
The entire Dyaasly reigned— ycaia 260 

THE XVUIili DYNASTY OF 17 THEBAN KINGS, 

Occupied (he Fhsnooic (hroQe during (he moel brilliant and iuipot 

il period of Egypliui bietory. The leeelnblisbmeal of aupremc 

H'er on the expulsion of l)ie Hyluhoa; the erectioti of the most 

Lgnifiecnt edifices; tho conquest* in Africa fu Into Nigiitii, Id 

ia Minor lo Cholcii on the Euxine, and through Central Asia into 

[{indoeian i with the sojourn and Exodus of the lameUies, combine 

render lhi9 portion of the page of Nilotic history teeming wiili 

presl. Four parallel hieroglyphical lists eiisl to conSrm and cor. 

:t Ibc rm^mcnu of Manolha, viz. : Ihe Tablet of Abydoi, the Pro. 

Hion of the Reauetfium, the Procession of Mcdiaet-Haboa, and 

(hf Tomb of Gurnah. 



-:eat«l ■ 



with a (real btce, and Bampsei also, hia aoa, with ot) 
eounterlnt the Shepherdi and (he nncleao people, Ibey i 
slew mull iludea of Itiem, and pursued ihem (o theboundl' 
mnlr. App. lib. I. c 27. 

Having now laid before (ho reader all the preliminary maUer, ne- 
eaaaaiy to the clear comprehension of ESgyptian palsography, from the 
mnoteat timea lo the accession of the ISih dynaMy of Dioapotitans, 
I have rencbed (he boundary proposed in the publicsdon of the pre. 
■ant chapters. 

In my future tmil Leclnres all remaining subjects, (bat eiperienee 
■nay proT« to be inureating to (he public, wilt be progrewiTely de- 
veloped : ind to tender (he chronological portioii inletligible, I 
■abjoio « 

GENERAL TABLE 

OF THE LAETCSIXTEENSYNASnES OP THE KINGS OF EGYPT, 



XVI. DYNASTY OF FIVE THEBAN KDJOa. 
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m. 

IV. 


AUB. 

OsoiTasu I, 


Timaos, Concharia. 


21 sa 

3186 
30B3 



o Dynasty reigned— years 190 



. G. Anon ^ 

, Apopbis, 
. lanias. 



a Dynasty reieneci— years 259 "10 



AnEHEMni IV. 



B. a 



Amosis, Thelmoais. 



Mephrcs, Mtcris. 
Mephraihulmoeis. 
Tmosis. 

ne nop his, Memno: 
Horua. 
Achenkeres. 
Rathods, Aiboris. 
100 Akencheres. 
Lnnoie, AinieBscB. 
RamEes, Sesus- , 
in.. 8,.ra«, 



a Dynasty reign cd^ycar 



I IT40 
I 1727 
I 1703 
I 1G93 
i 1G61 
. 1E2S 

1613 
I 1604 

1579 

t 1565 

1499 

) 149G 

i 1476 



XIX. DYNASTY OP SIX THEBAN KINCa. 



T!iuDriB,Polibiua,Pro. _. 
e Dynasty reigned — yean . 



H the " TeUn >f Vinsrin'' B 

'VrVwU. ei Iha leniinrial dalieatiDn of ihb «- 
. «: than h sol iiD- " '■ 

lie in Mr J. G. WilUaoBl eon 
W.-H1LI, PLA »«->■ eed ^. IV., M Ui> 
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XX. 


DTNABTT OP TWELVE THBBAM KINGS. 
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XXL DYNASTY OF SEVEN TANTTE KINGa. 
i 



« 



Bmendi*. 
PiuMiDiiee I. 
If cpherthenl. 

Xhioichar. 
FnuBche*. 
FiuMDnea 11. 



The entJw Dyiurty leigned— fo«« 130 



TTn. DYNASTY OF NINE BUBASTITe KINGS. 



OBWoth, OaqntKHi. 



The eniin Dyiaitr " 



XXm. DYNASTY OF FOUR TANTTE KINGS. 



_W ! 

. OMMbo. 
.1 PMnunm 



XXVn. DYNASTY OF BIGHT PBRSIAN KINGS. 



KlHBETS. 

Nruiitrse. 



The MsgisiiB. 
Dnhui!, HyliupH. 

lerxus, IionKi. 4 



Xonoa, 11. 

SogdiuiuB. 

Duiiu.Nothua. 

The eniire Dynisly it'igneA — years 130 4 
XXVIIL DYNASTY OF ONE SAITIC KINO. 



I I.| HoiHiuBT-Hui. |AiDr>r>b«i)*- I 'I ^ 

XXIX. DYNASTY OF FIVE MENDEBIAN KINGS. 



NOFBBOFIITB. NephcriiBi. 6 398 

HiXOB. Acharia. 13 393 

PaiKirr. PdammiilhU. 1 379 

Anaplicriles. M. 4 

Mulhia. _1 378 

Tlie aniiTa Hftauy reign«d — faan 31 4 
XXX. DYNASTY OF THREE SEBENNITIC KINGS. 



S I iJ NuBTUiEBF. NecunebQ I. 18 3' 

nJ Theoa Tuhoi. 9 Si 

\ m\ iNeeunebo U. I8_ 91 

The entire Djaatf reignad, yam, 38 

XXXI. DYNASTY OF THREE PERSIAN KINGS. 



Arttienea, Ochoa. ji) 
. Ann, AncB. 3T 

, iDBriiuHLCodonunodST 



UM of tb> Pioimuio Kinai of Egypt, at 
die Great, whoee maaa h>Te beea inacribed in Bitnglipkiet cm 
BgTpliac moanmeati. 



Tbe endte Dyutat]' reigned — yeaia 89 
XXIV. DYNASTY OF ONE SAITIC KING. 



II 1 1 1B.C. 


XXV. DYNASTT OF THREE ETmOPlAM KINGS. 



Sa*ecba«,Selhoii,2Wa IS 
[TuBkua, TarUktt. \ SO 
The entile Dynaa^ reigned — yenia 44 



XXVI. DYNASTY OF NINE SAITIC 




PuMnDcIII. 
Tbe entile I^naaty njgned — jttn. 



Pmur ABBID.BU1, btolher of 



Alezakdis, bod eS Altximder, 
Ptoumt, tea of Lagiu, Sotrr, 

BEEuno, hia 4th wife, reckoned 
in Ptolemy'a reign, 
Ptolkkt Panjimt.fHna, h^ aon, 

AmdioI, dangbtet of Lyaiinachaa, 

A>acfai, widow of Lyalmicbna, 
ProLiMT-ETiBaiTEa I. 

Bnuncs, of Cyreue, 
ProuoiT-PEiLoraTox, 



VrouMi-'BrmAiaa, 

CLiOMTza, of Syria, 

PTOLttV-FmLONnOB, 

Clbomtki, hi* aiater, 
E^ukt-Etbisitu n. FhiKon, Cttk. 

CLEoriTU, widow of FhiEonielor, 
Cuoti-nx, Cocet, 
Ptolbnt Sotie II, Latkynt, 
FroLivf AxEXAifOEE I, FaritKtiu, 

BiuincE or Clsomtea, hia 

dugfatet, 
Ptdi.e>t ALxxumEE n., 
ProLnrr — iVne JHoaititi*, Aiilelw, 
BiBuncE, hi* daughter, 
again Vtiaxta^-iitttt, 
Zixamtik, danghUi of Aulatea, 
Cleomte^ and her eoD Cxaixion, 

The Honaa of Zagaa teigned yeara . . 



a B.C.aO,wbn tar 



ANCIENT EO YPT. 



NamM of RoHAM Ebrnmois fonnd in UtnglfafkU§ on dit 
menta of E^gypt. 

L EiiRBOB Cjbum AvomroB, B. C. 97. 



n. 

III. 
IV. 

* • V* 

VI. 
VII. 

vin. 
ix. 

X. 

XL 

xu. 
mi. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVL 

xvn. 
.xvm. 



M 
M 
M 

«l 

CC 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

CC 
M 
M 
M 
M 
H 



TiBBSXus Cjbsax, 

Caiub — Caliipilft— 

TiBiBius CuJJmu^ Cmbam Avmnm 

Gumaricub, 
Nkro Clattdius Cmbam, Au&unoi 

GERXAinCUS, 

Mabcus Otro Cbsas Aueunruiy 

CjBSiJl VlSPASIAir AUBUSTUB, 

TiTDB Cbsas Vispabuv A uwju ' UI, 
C.BSAX DownAir AuOI78TU8» 
Cbsas Nirta Tsajan AvomroB, 
Cbsas Tsajan Hadeiak Au&iwm, 
CiUAK Titus Euus Adriah 
Amraimrus AucrusTUB Pius, 

AURKLITTS AjRTOininJS AUBUSTUSi 

Lucius Virus Cjbsax^ 

CoMliODUS, 

C JUAR SiVIRUS AuOUSTUSi 

Cjuar Gsta AuOUSTUSy 

Cjbsar AnToy n io s Aueusrui^ (CaneaUa«) 



A.D. 
14 



40 

54 

68 
78 
81 
97 
116 

137 
161 

180 
ld4 

Sll 



Non. OftlM 
ea]la,th« only 



nibd 
in lueragMiioi^ ara Gdbi^ Vittllin 



Thus from an indefinite period, prior to tlie year P. C. 9279, down 
to about 915 yean afier tiie Christian era, tlia likltglypliieal char- 
acter is proved to have been in use ; while, from the yev 9979, B. 
C, modem hierology haa determined the chronoilgical ieriea of 
Elgjrptian monarchs, by the translation of hieroglypliieal itwnalf . 

The Romana held Egypt from the 97th year B. C. tA 395 A. D. ; 
when the aona of Theodoeins the Great diiided Ae empire ; and 
Eigypt lingered under the aovereignty of the ESaatem Empeiora ; till, 
conquered by AUner^bn^el-As, the Valley of the Nile became a 
province of Omar's Saracenic Caliphate, in A. D. 540. In the year 
A. D. 1517— Hegira 993— Eigypt waa oyemm by the*Ottoman hordes 
of Sodtiui Seletan, and haa ever aince been tlie apoil of the Turk : 
but, in the prophetic ** Booka of Hermea*' it is written, 

«Et inhabitabit JBIgyptom Seytfans, ant lanva, ant mUfuk folii.** 



BMD OF AHOBHT MTR. 



ERRATA. 

Paab 98. 9ndCohmm, 14 linea from top, for fetAaoftoM, read tDt<AtAaa5oM. 



30. 


lat. 
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18 


30. 


IsL 
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31. 


9nd. 
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15 


49. 


9nd. 


M 


11 


43. 


1st. 
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38 



tt 



v> 



M 



*» 



\tk 



_totki9 hole, read Wing UtoikU hoU. 
** bottom for, Heamboatt, undert read rteo iftp a te, thai mdtr. 
m <i M 0f ,00^ lead a« weU a» 
*•*••• ytitk^nnd without. 
^ top ** it, rend thef, 

A gendeman, erudite in Hebrew and other Oriental langnagea, haa kindly auggeated the following emendationa to the Author. 

Note, page 31— 4faat the name of JUofe^—MosHRB— being derived from the Hebrew root *' to draw out," haa no refisrenee to the root ** to 

anoint** 
Page 39 — tliat the Hebrew root Aur doea not mean the Am, but lights and Ur, or Oor, aignifiea/sMs, ^pUmimr; that Urqi and TBUiuinf, 

are not dnab but phtaraU, and ahould be rendered " inlendors uid peifectiona." 
P^fe 49 — that the name of the Thebaid— ^atbros — la not derivable nom the root Pathar, to hUerpret; but probably rajneaents the Coptio 

PiTHouRis, Terra AuatraliB, the iSbtitAani Umd, 
Page 43 — that the word Matz-ia, unleavened bread, ia derived from the root to a^tiaesre, to e o m p nu . 



Not to enter into an alignment, I refer the critical reader to Portal, ** Lea Symbolea dee Egy p tia m 
Paria 1840 — and Dr. Lamb on the Hebrew Alphabet. London^ 1835. 
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